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FIRST NOVEL 


A Home for the Highland Cattle 





A Home for the Highland Cattle 


These days, when people emigrate, it is not so much in search of 
sunshine, or food, or even servants. It is fairly safe to say that the 
family bound for Australia, or wherever it may be, has in its mind 
a vision of a nice house, or a flat, with maybe a bit of garden. I 
don’t know how things were a hundred or fifty years ago. It 
seems, from books, that the colonizers and adventurers went sail- 
ing off to a new fine life, a new country, opportunities, and so 
forth. Now all they want is a roof over their heads. 

An interesting thing, this: how is it that otherwise reasonable 
people come to believe that this same roof, that practically vanish- 
ing commodity, is freely obtainable just by packing up and going 
to another country? After all, headlines like World Housing 
Shortage are common to the point of tedium; and there is not a 
brochure or pamphlet issued by immigration departments that 
does not say (though piobably in small print, throwing it away, as 
it were) that it is undesirable to leave home, without first making 
sure of a place to live. 

Marina Giles left England with her husband in just this frame 
of mind. They had been living where they could, sharing flats and 
baths, and kitchens, for some years. If someone remarked en- 
viously: They say that in Africa the sky is always blue,’ she was 
likely to reply abscntmindcdly: ‘Yes, and won’t it be nice to have 
a proper house after all these years.’ 

They arrived in Southern Rhodesia, and there was a choice of 
an immigrants’ camp, consisting of mud huts with a communal 
water supply, or a hotel ; and they chose the hotel, being what are 
known as people of means. That is to say, they had a few hundred 
pounds, with which they had intended to buy a house as soon as 
they arrived. It was quite possible to buy a house, just as it is in 
England, provided one gives up all idea of buying a home one likes, 
and at a reasonable price. For years Marina had been inspecting 
houses. They fell into two groups, those she liked, and those she 
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could afford. Now Marina was a romantic, she had not yet fallen 
into that passive state of mind which accepts (as nine-tenths of the 
population do) that one should find a corner to live, anywhere, 
and then arrange one’s whole life around it, schooling for one’s 
children, one’s place of work, and so on. And since she refused to 
accept it, she had been living in extreme discomfort, exclaiming: 
‘Why should we spend all the capital we are ever likely to have 
tying ourselves down to a place we detest !’ Nothing could be more 
reasonable, on the face of it. 

But she had not expected to cross an ocean, enter a new and 
indubitably romantic-sounding country, and find herself in 
exactly the same position. 

The city, seen from the air, is half-buried in trees. Sixty years 
ago, this was all bare veld; and even now it appears not as if the 
veld encloses an area of buildings and streets, but rather as if the 
houses have forced themselves up, under and among the trees. 
Flying low over it, one sees greenness, growth, then the white flash 
of a high building, the fragment of a street that has no beginning 
or end, for it emerges from trees, and is at once reabsorbed by 
them. And yet it is a large town, spreading wide and scattered, for 
here there is no problem of space: pressure scatters people out- 
wards, it does not force them perpendicularly. Driving through it 
from suburb to suburb, is perhaps fifteen miles - some of the im- 
portant cities of the world are not much less; but if one asks a 
person who lives there what the population is, he will say ten 
thoussmd, which is very little. Why do so small a number of people 
need so large a space? The inhabitant will probably shrug, for he 
has never wondered. The truth is that there are not ten thousand, 
but more likely 150,000, but the others are black, which means 
that they are not considered. The blacks do not so much live here, 
as squeeze themselves in as they can - all this is very confusing for 
the newcomer, and it takes quite a time to adjust oneself. 

Perhaps every city has one particular thing by which it is known, 
something which sums it up, both for the people who live in it, 
and those who have never known it, save in books or legend. 
Three hundred miles south, for instance, old Lobengula’s kraal 
had the Big Tree. Under its branches sat the betrayed, sorrowful, 
magnificent King in his rolls of black fat and beads and gauds, 
watching his doom approach in the white people’s advance from 
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the south, and dispensing life and death according to known and 
honoured customs. That was only sixty years ago. . . . 

This town has The Kopje. When the Pioneers were sent north, 
they were told to trek on till they reached a large and noble moun- 
tain they could not possibly mistake; and there they must stop and 
build their city. Twenty miles too soon, due to some confusion of 
mind, or perhaps to understandable exhaustion, they stopped 
near a small and less shapely hill. This has rankled ever since. 
Each year, when the ceremonies are held to honour those pioneers, 
and the vision of Rhodes who sent them forth, the thought creeps 
in that this is not really what the Founder intended. . . . Standing 
there, at the foot of that kopje, the speech-makers say: Sixty 
years, look what we have accomplished in sixty years. And in the 
minds of the listeners springs a vision of that city we all dream of, 
that planned and shapely city without stain or slum - the city that 
could in fact have been created in those sixty years. 

The town spread from the foot of this hill. Around it are the 
slums, the narrow and crooked streets where the coloured people 
eke (jut their short swarming lives among decaying brick and tin. 
Five minutes walk to one side, and the street peters out in long, 
soiled grass, above which a power chimney pours black smoke, 
and where an old petrol tin lies in a gulley, so that a diving hawk 
swerves away and up, squawking,scared out of his nature by a flash 
of sunlight. Ten minutes the other way is the business centre, the 
dazzling white blocks of concrete, modern buildings like modern 
buildings the world over. Here are the imported clothes, the glass 
windows full of cars from America, the neon lights, the counters 
full of pamphlets advertising flights Home - wherever one’s home 
might be. A few blocks further on, and the business part of the town 
is left behind. This was once the smart area. People who have 
grown with the city will drive through here on a Sunciay afternoon, 
and, looking at the bungalows raised on their foundations and 
ornamented with iron scrollwork, will say: In 1910 there was 
nothing beyond this house but bare veld. 

Now, however, there are more houses, small and ugly houses, 
until all at once we are in the thirties, with tall houses eight to a 
block, like very big soldiers standing to attentibn in a small space. 
The verandas have gone. Tiny balconies project like eyelids, the 
roofs are like bowler hats, rimless. Exposed to the blistering sun, 
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these houses crowd together without invitation to shade or cool- 
ness, for they were not planned for this climate, and until the trees 
grow, and the creepers spread, they are extremely uncomfortable. 
(Though, of course, very smart.) Beyond these? The veld again, 
wastes of grass clotted with the dung of humans and animals, a 
vlei that is crossed and criss-crossed by innumerable footpaths 
where the Africans walk in the afternoons from suburb to suburb, 
stopping to snatch a mouthful of water in cupped palms from pot- 
holes filmed with irridescent oil, for safety against mosquitoes. 

Over the vlei (which is rapidly being invaded by building, so 
that soon there will be no open spaces left) is a new suburb. Now, 
this is something really quite different. Where the houses, only 
twenty minutes walk away, stood eight to a block, now there are 
twenty tiny, flimsy little houses, and the men who planned them 
had in mind the cheap houses along the ribbon roads of England. 
Small patches of roofed cement, with room, perhaps, for a couple 
of chairs, call themselves verandas. There is a hall a couple of yards 
square - for otherwise where should one hang one’s hat? Each 
little house is divided into rooms so small that there is no spape to 
move from one wall to the other without circling a table or stumb- 
ling over a chair. And white wails, glaring white walls, so that one’s 
eyes turn in relief to the trees. 

The trees - these houses are intolerable unless foliage softens 
and hides them. Any new owner, moving in, says wistfully: It 
won’t be so bad when the shrubs grow up. And they grow very 
quickly. It is an extraordinary thing that this town, which must be 
one of the most graceless and inconvenient in existence, con- 
sidered simply as an association of streets and buildings, is so 
beautiful that no one fails to fall in love with it at first sight. Every 
street is fined and double-lined with trees, every house screened 
with brilliant growth. It is a city of gardens. 

Marina was at first enchanted. Then her mood changed. For the 
only houses they could afford were in those mass-produced sub- 
urbs, tliat were spreading like measles as fast as materials could be 
imported to build them. She said to Philip: ‘In England, we did 
not buy a house because we did not want to live in a suburb. We 
uproot ourselves, come to a reputedly exotic and wild country, 
and the only place we can afford to live is another suburb. I’d 
rather be dead.’ 
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Philip listened. He was not as upset as she was. They were rather 
different. Marina was that liberally-minded person produced so 
plentifully in England during the thirties, while Philip was a 
scientist, and put his faith in techniques, rather than in the in- 
herent decency of human beings. He was, it is true, in his own way 
an idealist, for he had come to this continent in a mood of fine 
optimism. England, it seemed to him, did not offer opportunities 
to young men equipped, as he was, with enthusiasm and so much 
training. Things would be different overseas. All that was necessary 
was a go-ahead Government prepared to vote sufiicient money to 
Science - this was just common sense. (Clearly, a new country was 
likely to have more common sense than an old one.) He was pre- 
pared to make gardens flourish where deserts had been. Africa 
appeared to him eminently suitable for this treatment; and the 
more he saw of it, those lirst few weeks, the more enthusiastic he 
became. 

But he soon came to understand that in the evenings, when he 
propounded these ideas to Marina, her mind was elsewhere. It 
seemed to him bad luck that they should be in this hotel, which was 
uncomfortable, with bad food, and packed by fellow-immigrants 
all desperately searching for that legendary roof. But a house 
would turn up sooner or later - he had been convinced of this for 
years. He would not have objected to buying one of those suburban 
houses. He did not like them, certainly, but he knew quite well 
that it was not the house, as such, that Marina revolted against. Ah, 
this feeling we all have about the suburbs! How we dislike the 
thought of being just like the fellow next door! Bad luck, when the 
whole world rapidly fills with suburbs, for what is a British Colony 
but a sort of highly-flavoured suburb to England itself? Somewhere 
in the back of Marina’s mind has been a vision of herself and Philip 
living in a group of amiable people, pleasantly interested in the 
arts, who read the New Statesman week by week, and held that 
discreditable phenomena like the colour bar and the black-white 
struggle could be solved by sufficient goodwill ... a delightful 
picture. 

Temporarily Philip turned his mind from thoughts of blossom- 
ing deserts, and so on, and tried another approach. Perhaps they 
could buy a house through one of the Schemes for Immigrants? 
He would return from this Housing Board or that, and say in a 
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worried voice: ‘There isn’t a hope unless one has three children/ 
At this, Marina was likely to become depressed, for she still held 
the old-fashioned view that before one has children, one should 
have a house to put them in. 

‘It’s all very well lor you,’ said Manna. ‘As fai as 1 can see, 
you’ll be spending half your time gallivanting in youi lony fiom 
one end of the country to the other, visitmg native reseives, and 
having a lovely time. 1 don’t mind, but I have to make some sort of 
life for myself while you do it.’ Philip looked lather guilty; for in 
fact he was away three or four days a week, on ti ips with fellow 
experts, and Marina would be very often left alone 

‘Pei haps we could find somewheie temporary, while we v'ait tor 
a house lo turn up?’ he suggested. 

This offered itself quite soon Philip heard iioin a man he met 
casually that theie was a flat available for thice months, but he 
wouldn’t swear to it, because it was only an oveiheaid lemai k at a 
sundowner pai ty - Philip followed the tiail, clinched the deal, and 
leturned to Mai ina Tt s only for thiec months,’ he comlorted her, 
138 Cecil John Rhodes Vista was in that pait of the town built 
before the sudden expansion in the thirties These were al' old 
houses, unfashionable, built to no imported recipe, but accoiding 
to the whims of the hi st owners On one side of 1 38 was a house 
whose roof cuived down, Chinese fashion, built on a plattoim for 
protection against ants, w ith wooden steps Its walK weie of wood, 
ard It was possible to hear feet tramping over the wooden floois 
eveam the street outside The other neighbour was a house whose 
walls were in\ isible under a inas> of golden shower - thick yellow 
clusters, like smoky honey, dripped fiom root to ground The 
houses opposite were hidden by massed shiubs 
From the street, all but the roof of 138 was scieencd by a tall 
and stiaggling hedge. 1 he sidewalks were ol dusty grass, scatteied 
with faggots of dogs’ dirt, so that one had to walk carefully Out- 
side the gate was a great clump of bamboo leaching high into the 
sky, and all the year round weaver-buds’ nests, like woven-grass 
cricket balls, dangled thcie bouncing and swaying in the wind. 
Near it reached the angled brown sticks of the frangipani, breaking 
into white and a cieamy pink, as if a young coloured giil held 
armfuls of blossom. The street itself was double-lined with tiees, 
first jacaranda, fine green lace against the blue sky, and behmd 
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heavy dark masses of the cedrilatoona. All the way down the street 
were bursts of colour, a drape of purple bougainvillaea, the sparse 
scarlet flowers of the hibiscus. It was very beautiful, very peaceful. 

Once inside the unkempt hedge, 138 was exposed as a shallow 
brick building, tin-roofed, like an elongated barn, that occupied 
the centre of two building stands, leaving plenty of space for front 
and back yards. It had a history. Some twenty years back, some 
enterprising businessman had built the place, ignoring every 
known rule of hygiene, in the interests of economy. By the time 
the local authorities had come to notice its unfitness to exist, the 
roof was on. There followed a scries of court cases. An exhausted 
judge had finally remarked that there was a housing shortage; and 
on this basis the place was allowed to remain. 

It was really eight semi-detached hoiises, stuck together in such 
a way that, standing before the front door of any one, it was 
possible to see clear through the two rooms which composed each, 
to the back yard, where washing flapped over the woodpile. A 
veranda enclosed the front of the building: eight short flights of 
steps, jeight front doors, eight windows - but these windows illumi- 
nated the front rooms only. The back room opened into a porch 
that was screened in by dull green mosquito gauze; and in this 
way the architect had achieved the really remarkable feat of 
producing, in a country continually drenched by sunlight, rooms 
in which it was necessary to have the lights burning all day. 

The back yard, a space of bare dust enclosed by parallel hibiscus 
hedges, was a triumph of individualism over communal living. 
Eight separate wood piles, eight clothes-lines, eight short paths 
edged with brick leading to the eight lavatories that were built side 
by side like segments of chocolate, behind an enclosing tin screen: 
the locks (and therefore the keys) were identical, for the sake of 
cheapness, a system which guaranteed strife among the inhabi- 
tants. On either side of the lavatories were two rooms, built as a 
unit. In these four rooms lived eight native servants. At least, 
officially there were eight, in practice far more. 

When Marina, a woman who took her responsibilities seriously, 
as has been indicated, looked inside the room which her servant 
shared with the servant from next door, she exclaimed helplessly: 
‘Dear me, how awful !’ The room was very small. The brick walls 
were unplastered, the tin of the roof bare, tocusing the sun’s 
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intensity inwards all day, so that even while she stood on the 
threshold, she began to feel a little faint, because of the enclosed 
heat The floor was cement, and the blankets that served as beds 
lay directly on it No cupboards or shelves these were sub- 
stituted by a string stretching fiom corner to corner Two small, 
high windows, whose glass was ciacked and pasted with paper 
On the walls weie pictures ot the English ro>al family, torn out of 
illustrated magazines, and ot vaiious female film stais, mostly 
unclothed 

‘Dear me,’ said Marina again, vaguely She was feeling very 
guilty, because of this saualor She came out of the room with 
relief, wiping the sweat Uom hci faa , and looked around the yai d 
Seen from the back, 138 ( ecil John Rhodco Vista was undeniably 
pieturescjue The yard, enclosed by lo^^ , seai Ict-flowering hibiscus 
hedges, was of dull red earth, the piles of giey wood were each sur- 
rounded by a patch of scattered chips, yellow orange white The 
colourful washing lines swung and danced The servants, in their 
crisp white, leaned on their axes, oi gossiped Theic was a little 
black nurse girl seated on one of the logs, undei a big tree, with a 
white child in her arms \ delightful scene , it would have done as it 
was for the opening number of a music il comedy Manna turned 
her back on it, and with her stern refoimci s eye looked again at 
the end ot the yaid In the spa^^es between the lavatoiies and the 
servants looms slocd eight lubbish cans, each Cvwered by its 
cloud of flies, and exuding a staL, soui smell She walked through 
tl em into the saiiitaiy lane Now if one drives down the streets of 
such a c ity, one sees the trees, the gai dens i he flowci ing hedges , the 
streets form neat squaies Squaies (one miglit suppose) Idled with 
blossoms and greenness, in which the houses aie chaimuigly 
aiianged But each block is divided down the middle by a sanitary 
lane, a dust lane, which is lined by lubbish cans, and in this the 
seivants have then social life lieie they go for a quick smoke, in 
the middle of the day’s work, he re they meet tlieir tnends, or flirt 
with the women who sell vegetables It is as if , between each of the 
streets of the white man’s city, there is a hidden street, ignored, 
forgotten Manna, emerging into it, found it swarming with gossip- 
ing and laughing Africans 1 hey froze, gave her a long suspicious 
staie, and all at once seemed to vanish, escaping into their respec- 
tive back yards In a moment she was alone. 
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She walked slowly back acioss the yard to her back door, 
picking her way among the soft litter from the wood piles, ducking 
her head under the flapping clothes She was watched, cautiously, 
by the servants, who were suspicious of this sudden curiosity 
about their way of life - experience had taught them to be sus- 
picious. She was watched, also, by several of the women, through 
their kitchen windows Thev saw a small Englishwoman, Viith a 
neat and composed body, pretty tair hair, and a pink and white 
face under a large straw hat, which she balanced in position with 
a hand clothed in a white glove She moved delicately and with 
obvious distaste through the dust, as if at any riomcnt she might 
take wings and fly away altogether 
When she reached hei back step®, ^he stopped and called’ 
‘Charlie ' C ome here a moment, please It was a high voice, a little 
querulous When they heard the accents ol that vokc, saw the 
white glove, and noted that phase ^ the watching women found all 
their woist fears conhimed 

A young African emciged liom the sanitaiy lane where he had 
been gossiping (until inteiruptcd by Manna's appcaiance) with 
some passing fi lends He ran to his new mistress He wore wliite 
shorts, a scailct Ameiium-stylc shirt, taitan socks which were 
secured by mauve suspcndeis, and white tennis shoes He stopped 
before her with a oolite smile, which almost at once spread into a 
grm of puie Iriendliness He was an amiable and cheerful young 
man by temperament This was Marimi's first moi ning in her new 
home, and she was alreadv conscious of the disproportion between 
her strong pity foi her servant, and that invctciatcly cheerful face. 

She did not, of course, speak any native language, but Charlie 
spoke English 

‘Charlie, how long have you been working heie*^* 

•Two years, madam ’ 

‘Where do you come f rom*^’ 

‘Madam 

‘Where is your home 
‘Nyasaland ’ 

‘Oh.’ For this was hundreds of miles north. 

‘Do you go home to visit youi family 
‘Perhaps this year, madam ’ 

‘I see. Do you like it heie 


p-2 
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‘Madam?* A pause; and he involuntarily glanced back over the 
rubbish cans at the sanitary lane. He hoped that his friends, who 
worked on the other side of the town, and whom he did not often 
see, would not get tired of waiting for him. He hoped, too, that 
this new mistress (whose politeness to him he did not trust) was 
not going to choose this moment to order him to clean the silver 
or do the washing. He continued to grin, but his face was a little 
anxious, and his eyes rolled continually backwards at the sanitary 
lane. 

‘I hope you will be happy working for me,’ said Marina. 

‘Oh, yes, madam,’ he said at once, disappointedly; for clearly 
she was going to tell him to work. 

‘If there is anything you want, you must ask me. J am new to the 
country, and 1 may make mistakes.’ 

He hesitated, handling the words in his mind. But they were 
difficult, and he let them slip. He did not think in terms of coun- 
tries, of continents. He knew the white man’s town - this town. 
He knew the veld. He knew the village from which he came. He 
knew, from his educated friends, that there was *a big water’ across 
which the white men came in ships: he had seen pictures of ships 
in old magazines, but this ‘big water’ was confused in his mind 
with the great lake in his own country. He understood that these 
white people came fiom places called Fmgland, Germany, Europe, 
but these were names to him. Once, a friend of his who had been 
three years to a mission school had said that Africa was one of 
several continents, and had shown him a tattered sheet of paper - 
one half of the map of the world saying: Here is Afi ica, here is 
England, hcie is India. He pointed out Nyasaland, a tiny strip of 
country, and C harlie fell confused and diniini''’hed, for Nyasaland 
was what he knew, and it seemed to him so vast. Now, when 
Marina used the phrase ‘this country’ C’harlic saw, for a moment, 
this flat piece of paper, tinted pink and gieen and blue - the world. 
But from the sanitary lane came shouts of laughter - again he 
glanced anxiously over his shoulder; and Marina was conscious 
of a feeling remarkably like irritation. ‘Well, you may go,’ she 
said formally; and saw his smile flash white right across his face. 
He turned, and ran back across the yard like an athlete, clearing 
the woodpile, then the rubbish cans, in a series of great bounds, and 
vanished behind the lavatories. Marina went inside her ‘flat’ 
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with what was, had she known it, an angry frown. ‘Disgraceful,* 
she muttered, including in this condemnation the bare room in 
which this man was expected to fit his life, the dirty sanitary lane 
bordered with stinking rubbish cans, and also his unreasonable 
cheerfulness. 

Inside, she forgot him in her own discomfort. It was a truly 
shocking place. The two small rooms were so made that the inter- 
leading door was in the centre of the wall. They were more like 
passages than rooms. She switched on the light in what would be 
the bedroom, and put her hands to her cheek, for it stung where 
the sun had caught her unaccustomed skin through the chinks of 
the straw of her hat. The furniture was really beyond description! 
Two iron bedsteads, on either side of the door, a vast chocolate- 
brown wardrobe, whose door would not properly shut, one dingy 
straw mat that slid this way and that over tlie slippery boards as 
one walked on it. And the front room! If possible, it was even 
worse. An enormous cretonne-covered sofa, like a solidified flower 
bed, a hard and shiny table stuck in the middle of the floor, so that 
one must walk carefully around it, and four straight, hard chairs, 
ranged like soldiers against the wall. And the pictures - she did not 
know such pictures still existed. There was a desert scene, done in 
coloured cloth, behind glass; a motto in woven straw, also framed 
in glass, saying: Welcome all who come in lierCy Good luck to you 
and all good cheer. 

There was also a very large picture of highland cattle. Half a 
dozen of these shaggy and ferocious creatures glared down at her 
from where they stood knee-deep in sunset-tinted pools. One might 
imagine that pictures of highland cattle no longer existed outside 
of Victorian novels, or remote suburban boarding-houses - but 
no, here they were. Really, why bother to emigrate? 

She almost marched over and wrenched that picture from the 
wall. A curious inhibition prevented her. It was, though she did 
not know it, the spirit of the building. Some time later she heard 
Mrs Black, who had been living for years in the next flat with her 
husband and three children, remark grimly : ‘My front door handle 
has been stuck for weeks, but I’m not going to mend it. If I start 
doing the place up, it means I’m here for ever.’ Marina recognized 
her own feeling when she heard these words. It accounted for the 
fact that while the families here were all respectable, in the sense 
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that they owned cars, and could expect a regular monthly income, 
if one looked through the neglected hedge it was impossible not to 
conclude that every person in the building was born sloven or slut. 
No one really lived here. They might have been here for years, 
without prospect of anything better, but they did not live 
here. 

There was one exception, Mrs Pond, who painted her walls and 
mended what broke. It was felt she let everyone else down. In front 
of her steps a narrow path edged with brick led to her segment of 
yard, which was perhaps two feet across, in which lilies and roses 
were held upright by trellis work, like a tall, green sandwich stand- 
ing at random in the dusty yard. 

Marina thought: Well, what’s the point? I’m not going to live 
here. The picture could stay. Similarly, she decided there was no 
sense in unpacking her nice curtains or her books. And the fur- 
niture might remain as it was, for it was too awful to waste effort on 
it. Her thoughts returned to the servants’ rooms at the back : it was 
a disgrace. The whole system was disgraceful. . , . 

At this point, Mrs Pond knocked perfunctorily and entcre^l. She 
was a short, solid woman, tied in at the waist, like a tight sausage, 
by the string of her apron. She had liard red checks, a full, hard 
bosom, and energetic red hands. Her eyes were small and in- 
quisitive. Her face was ill-tempered, perhaps because she could not 
help knowing she was disliked. She was used to the disapproving 
eyes of her fellow tenants, watching her attend to her strip of 
‘garden’; or while she swept the narrow strip across the back yard 
that was her path from the back door to her- lavatory. There she 
stood, every morning, among the washing and the woodpiles, 
w^earing a pink satin dressing-gown trimmed with swansdown, 
among the clouds of dust stirred up by her yard broom, returning 
defiant glances for the disapproving cues ; and later she would say: 
‘Two rooms is quite enough for a woman by herself. I’m quite 
satisfied.’ 

She had no right to be satisfied, or at any rate, to say so 

But for a woman contented with Iicr lot, there was a look in those 
sharp eyes which could loo easily be diagnosed as envy; and when 
she said, much too sweetly : ‘You arejg^lWP5fiPliltof M rs Skinner, 
maybe?’ Marina recognized, comes to 

everyone who has lived too long ij^J^^full building^^j^ existence 
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of conspiracy. ‘I have never met Mrs Skinner,’ she said briefly. 
‘She said she was coming here this morning, to make arrange- 
ments.’ 

Now, arrangements had been made already, with Philip; and 
Marina knew Mrs Skinner was coming to inspect hei'self ; and this 
thought irritated her. 

‘She is a nice lady,’ said Mrs Pond. ‘She’s my friend. We two 
have been living here longer than anyone else.’ Her voice was sour. 
Marina followed the direction of her eyes, and saw a large white 
door set into the wall. A built-in cupboard, in fact. She had already 
noted that cupboard as the only sensible amenity the ‘flat’ 
possessed. 

‘That’s a nice cupboard,’ said Mrs Pond. 

‘Have all the flats got built-in cupboards ?’ 

‘Oh, no. Mrs Skinner had this put in special last year. She paid 
for it. Not the landlord. You don’t catch the landlord paying for 
anything.’ 

‘I see,’ said Marina. 

‘M^^ Skinner promised me this flat,' said Mrs Pond. 

Marina made no leply. She looked at her wrist-watch. It was a 
beautiful gesture; she even felt a little guilty because of the pointed- 
iiess of it; but Mrs Pond promptly said: ‘It's ele\cn o'clock. The 
clock just struck.’ 

‘I must finish the unpacking,’ said Marina. 

Mrs Pond seated herself on the flowery sofa, and remarked: 
‘There’s always plenty to do when you move in. That cupboard 
will save you plenty of space. Mrs Skinner kept her linen in it. 
I was going to put all my clothes in. You’ie Civil Service, so 1 
hear?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Marina. She could not account for ll\c grudging tone 
of that last, apparently irielcvant question. She did not know that 
in this country the privileged class was the Civil Service, or con- 
sidered to be. No aristocracy, no class distinctions ~ but alas, one 
must have something to hate, and the Civil Service docs as well as 
anything. She added: ‘My husband chose this country rather than 
the Gold Coast, because it seems the climate is better, even though 
the pay is bad.’ 

This remark was received with the same sceptical smile that she 
would have earned in England had she been tactless enough to say 
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to her charwoman: Death duties spell the doom of the middle 
classes. 

‘You have to be in the Service to get what’s going,’ said Mrs 
Pond, with what she imagined to be a friendly smile. ‘The Service 
gets all the plums.’ And she glanced at the cupboard. 

‘1 think,’ said Marina icily, ‘that you are under some mis- 
apprehension. My husband happened to hear of this flat by 
chance.’ 

‘There were plenty of people waiting for this flat,’ said Mrs Pond 
reprovingly. ‘The lady next door, Mrs Black, would have been glad 
of it. And she’s got three children, too. You have no childien, 
perhaps?’ 

‘Mrs Pond, 1 have no idea at all why Mrs Skinner gave us this 
flat when she had promised it to Mrs Black ’ 

‘Oh, no, she had promised it to me. It was a faithful promise.’ 

At this moment another lady enteted the room without knock- 
ing. She was an ample, middle-aged person, in tight corsets, with 
rigidly-waved hair, and a sharp, etficicnt face that was now scarlet 
from heat. She said peremptorily: ‘Excuse me for coming in^ with- 
out knocking, but I can’t get used to a stranger being here when 
I’ve lived here so long.’ Suddenly she saw Mrs Pond, and at once 
stiffened into aggression. ‘Isce you have already made friends 
with Mrs Pond,’ she said, giving that lady a glare. 

Mrs Pond was standing, hands on hips, in the traditional attitude 
of combat; but she squeezed a smile on to her face and said: T’m 
making *acquaintancc. ’ 

‘Well,’ said Mis Skinner, dismissing her, ‘Tin going to discuss 
business with iny tenant.’ 

Mrs Pond hesitated. Mrs Skinner gave her a long, quelling 
stare. Mrs Pond slowly deflated, and went to the door. From the 
veranda floated back the words: ‘When people make promises, 
they should keep them, that’s what I say, instead of giving it to 
people new to the country, and civil servants ’ 

Mrs Skinner waited until the loud and angry voice faded, and 
then said briskly: ‘If you take my advice, you’ll have nothing to do 
with Mrs Pond, she’s more trouble than she’s worth.’ 

Marina now understood that she owed this flat to the fact that 
this highly-coloured lady decided to let it to a stranger simply in 
order to spite all her friends in the building who hoped to inherit 
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that beautiful cupboard, if only for three months. Mrs Skinner was 
looking suspiciously around her; she said at last: ‘I wouldn’t like 
to think my things weren't looked after.’ 

‘Naturally not,’ said Marina politely. 

‘When I spoke to your husband wc were rather in a hurry. I hope 
you will make yourself comfortable, but I don’t want to have any- 
thing altered.’ 

Marina maintained a polite silence. 

Mrs Skinner marched to the inbuilt cupboard, opened it, and 
found it empty. ‘1 paid a lot of money to have this titled,’ she said in 
an aggrieved voice. 

‘Wc only came in yesterday,’ said Marina. ‘1 haven’t iirp ’cked 
yet.’ 

‘You’ll find it very useful,’ said Mrs Skinner. ‘I paid for it my- 
self. Some people would have made allowances in the rent.’ 

‘I think the rent is quite high enough,’ said Marina, joining 
battle at last. 

Clearly, this note of defiance was what Mrs Skinner had been 
waitiyg for. She made use ol the familiar weapon: ‘There are 
plenty of people who would have been glad of it, I can tell you.’ 

‘So 1 gather.’ 

‘I could let it tomorrow.’ 

‘But,’ said Marina, in that high formal voire, ‘you have in fact 
let it to us, and the lease has been signcti. so there is no more to be 
said, is there?’ 

Mrs Skinner hesitated, and finally contented herself by repeat- 
ing: ‘I hope my furniture will be looked after. 1 said in the lease 
nothing must be altered.’ 

Suddenly Marina found herself saying: ‘Well, I shall of course 
move the furniture to suit myself, and hang my own pictures.’ 

‘This flat is let furnished, and I’m very fond of my pictures.’ 

‘But you will be away, won’t you ?’ This, a sufiiciently crude way 
of saying; ‘But it is we who will be looking at the pictures, and 
not you,’ misfired completely, for Mrs Skinner merely said : ‘Yes, I 
like my pictures, and I don’t like to think of them being packed.’ 

Marina looked at the highland cattle and, though not half an 
hour before she had decided to leave it, said now; ‘1 should like to 
take that one down.’ 

Mrs Skinner clasped her hands together before her, in a pose of 
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simple devotion, compressed her lips, and stood staring mourn- 
fully up at the picture. ‘That picture means a lot to me. It used to 
hang in the parlour when I was a child, back Home. It was my 
granny’s picture first. When I married Mr Skinner, my mother 
packed it and sent it especial over the sea, knowing how 1 was fond 
of it. It’s moved with me everywhere I’ve been. I wouldn’t like to 
think of it being treated bad, I wouldn’t really.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Marina, suddenly exhausted. What, after 
all, did it matter? 

Mrs Skinner gave her a doubtful look: was it possible she had 
won her point so easily? ‘You must keep an eye on Charlie,’ she 
went on. ‘The number of times Tve told him he’d poke his broom • 
handle through that picture 

Hope flared in Marina. There was an extraordinary amount of 
glass. It seemed that the entire wall was surfaced by angry, shaggy 
cattle. Accidents did happen. . . . 

‘You must keep an eye on Charlie, an>^ay. He never does a 
stroke more than he has to. He’s bred bone lazy. You'd better keep 
an eye on the food too. He steals. I had to have the police to him 
only last month, when I lost my garnet brooch. Of course he swore 
he hadn’t taken it, but I’ve never laid my hands on it since. My 
husband gave him a good hiding, but Master Charlie came up 
smiling, as usual.’ 

Marina, revolted by this tale, raised her eyebrows disapprov- 
ingly. ‘Indeed?’ she said, in her coolest voice. 

Mrs Skinner looked at her, as if to say : ‘What are you making 
that funny face for?’ She remarked: ‘They’re all born thieves and 
liars. You shouldn’t trust them further than you can kick them. 
Fm warning you. Of course, you’re new here. Only last week a 
friend was saying. I’m surprised at you letting to people just from 
England, they always spoil the servants, wath their ideas, and I said : 
“Oh, Mr Giles is a sensible man, 1 trust him”.’ Tliis last was said 
pointedly. 

‘I don’t think,’ remarked Marina coldly, ‘that you would be 
well-advised to trust my husband to give people “hidings”.’ She 
delicately isolated this word. ‘I rather feel, in similar circumstances, 
that even if he did, he would first make sure whether the man had, 
in fact, stolen the brooch.’ 

Mrs Skinner disentangled this sentence and in due course gave 
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Marina a distrustful stare. ‘Well,’ she said, ‘it’s too late now, and 
everyone has his way, but of course this is my furniture, and if it is 
stolen or damaged, you are responsible.’ 

‘That, I should have thought, went without saying,’ said Marina. 

They shook hands, with formality, and Mrs Skinner went out. 
She returned from the veranda twice, first to say that Marina 
must not forget to fumigate the native quarters once a month if she 
didn’t want livestock brought into her own flat . . . (‘Not that I care 
if they want to live with lice, dirty creatures, but you have to pro- 
tect yourself 2 tnd the second time to say that after you’ve 

lived in a place for years, it was hard to leave it, even for a holiday, 
and she was really regretting the day she let it at all. She gave 
Marina a final accusing and sorrowful look, as if the flat had been 
stolen from her, and this time linally departed. Marina was left 
in a mood of defiant anger, looking at the highland cattle picture, 
which had assumed, during this exchange, the look of a battle- 
ground. ‘Really,’ she said aloud to herself. ‘Really! One might 
have thought that one would be entitled to pack away a picture, if 
one rents a place ’ 

Two days later she got a note from Mrs Skinnei, saying that she 
hoped Marina would be happy in the flat, she must remember to 
keep an eye on Mrs Pond, who was a real trouble-maker, and she 
must remember to look after tlie picture - Mrs Skinner positively 
could not sleep for worrying about it. 

Since Marina had decided she w'as not living here, there was 
comparatively little unpacking to be done. Things were stored. She 
had more than ever the appearance of a migrating bird who dis- 
likes the twig it has chosen to alight on, but is lather too exhausted 
to move to another. 

But she did read the advertisement columns every day, which 
were exactly like those in the papers back home. The accommoda- 
tion wanted occupied a full column, while the accommodation 
offered usually did not figure at all. When houses were advertised 
they usually cost between five and twelve thousand - Marina saw 
some of them. They were very beautiful; if one had five thousand 
pounds, what a happy life one might lead - but the same might be 
said of any country. She also paid another visit to one of the new 
suburbs, and returned shuddering. ‘What!’ she exclaimed to 
. Philip. ‘Have we emigrated in order that 1 may spend the rest of 
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life gossiping and taking tea with women like Mrs Black and Mrs 
Skinner?* 

‘Perhaps they aren’t all like that,’ he suggested absentmindcdly. 
For he was quite absorbed in his work. This country was fascina- 
ting! He was spending his days in his Government lorry, rushing 
over hundreds of miles of veld, visiting native reserves and settle- 
ments. Never had soil been so misused! Thousands of acres of it, 
denuded, robbed, fit for nothing, aittle and human beings crowded 
together - the solution, of course, was perfectly obvious. All one 
had to do was - and if the Government had any sense - 

Marina understood that Philip was acclimatized. One does not 
speak of the ‘Government’ with that particular mixture of affection 
and exasperation unless one feels at home. But she was not at all 
at home. She found herself playing with the idea (ff buying one of 
those revolting little houses. After all, one has to live some- 
where. . . . 

Almost every morning, in US, one might see a group of women 
standing outside one or other of the flats, debating how to re- 
arrange the rooms. The plan of the building being so cccenti ip, no 
solution could possibly be satisfactory, and as soon as everything 
had been moved around, it was bound to be just as uncomfortable 
as before. Tf I move the bookcase behind the door, then per- 
haps . . . ’ Or : Tt might be beltci if 1 put it into the bathroom * 

The problem was: Where should one cat? If the dining-table 
was in the front room, then the servant had to come through the 
bedroom with the food. On the other hand, if one had the front 
room as bedroom, then visitors had to walk through it to the 
living-room. Marina kept Mrs Skinner’s arrangement. On the 
back porch, which was the width of a passage, stood a collapsible 
card-table. When it was set up, Philip sat crouched under the 
window that opened inwards over his head, while Marina shrank 
sideways into the bathroom door as Charlie came past with the 
vegetables. To serve food, Charlie put on a starched white coat, red 
fez, and white cotton gloves. In between courses he stood just 
behind them, in the kitchen door, while Marina and Philip ate in 
state, if discomfort. 

Marina found herself becoming increasingly sensitive to what 
she imagined was his attitude of tolerance. It seemed ridiculous 
that the ritual of soup, iish, and sweet, silver and glass and fish- 
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knives, should continue under such circumstances. She began to 
wonder how it all appeared to this young man, who, as soon as 
their meal was finished, took an enormous pot of mealie porridge 
off the stove and retired with it to his room, where he shared it 
(eating with his fingers and squatting on the floor) with the servant 
from next door, and any of his friends or relatives who happened 
to be out of work at the time. 

That no such thoughts entered the heads of the other inhabitants 
was clear; and Marina could understand how necessary it was to 
banish them as quickly as possible. On the other hand . . . 

There was something absurd in a system which allowed a 
healthy young man to spend his life in her kitchen, so that she 
might do nothing. Besides, it was more trouble than it was worth. 
Before she and Philip rose, Charlie walked around the outside of 
the building, and into the front room, and cleaned it. But as the 
wall was thin and he energetic, they were awakened every morning 
by the violent banging of his broom and the scraping of furniture. 
On the other hand, if it were left till they woke up, where should 
Marjna sit while he cleaned it? On the bed, presumably, in the 
dark bedroom, till he had finished? It seemed to her that she spent 
half her time arranging licr actu)ns so that she might not get in 
Charlie’s way while he cleaned or cooked. But she had learned 
better than to suggest doing her own work. On one of Mrs Pond’s 
visits, she had spoken with disgust of certain immigrants from 
England, who had so far forgotten what was due to their position 
as white people as to dispense with servants. Marina felt it w^as 
hardly worth while upsetting Mrs Pond for such a small matter. 
Particularly, of course, as it was only for three months. . . . 

But upset Mrs Pond she did, and almost immediately. 

Witen it came to the end of the month, when Charlie’s wages 
were due, and she laid out the twenty shillings he earned, she was 
filled with guilt. She really could not pay him such an idiotic sum 
for a whole month’s work. But w^ere twenty-five shillings, or thirty, 
any less ridiculous? She paid him twenty-live, and saw him beam 
with amazed surprise. He had been planning to ask for a rise, since 
this woman was easy-going, and he naturally optimistic ; but to get 
a rise without asking for it, and then a full five shillings! Why, it 
had taken him three months of hard bargaining with Mrs Skinner 
to get raised from seventeen and sixpence to nineteen shillings. 
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•Thank you, madam,’ he said hastily, grabbing the money as if at 
any moment she might change her mind and take it back. Latci that 
same day, she saw that he was wearing a new pair of crimson satin 
garters, and felt rather annoyed Suicly those five shillings might 
have been more sensibly spent‘s What these unfoitunate people 
needed was an education in civilized values - but before she could 
pursue the thought, Mrs Pond entered, looking aggrieved 

It appeared that Mrs Pond’s servant had also demanded a rise, 
from his nineteen shillings It Chailic could earn twenty-live 
shillings, why not he ^ Manna understood that Mis Pond was 
speaking foi all the women in the building 

‘You shouldn t spoil them,’ she said ‘1 know you aic fiom 
England, and all that, but 

‘It seems to me they aic absuidly underpaid,’ said Manna. 
‘Betoie the wai they wcic lucky to get t< n bob They ic ne\er 
satisfied ’ 

‘Well, according to the cost of living index, the value ot money 
has halved,’ said Manna But a'* even the Cjovcinment 1 id not 
come to terms with this oflicial and uulispiit iblc faci. Mis IJond 
could not be expected to and she saui cJossl> All you people aie 
the same, you come here with youi tanev la^as ’ 

Manna was conscious that evtiy lime she Lit hei loi^ms, shew is 
followed by lescnitul eyes Besides, shv was let ling a little i idicul- 

ous. Cnmson satin gaiteis, really^ 

She discussed the thing with Philip, aial dccidc»i that payment in 
kind wasrrioie practical She ariangcd that C hailu should be sup- 
plied, in addition to a pound of meat twice a week w iih vegetables 
Once again Mis Pond c<imc on a deputation of piotest All the 
natives in the budding wcie demanding vegetable*- ‘They aren t 
used to it,’ she complained ‘ I hen stomachs ai cn t like oui s Fliev 
don’t need vegetables You’ie just putting ideas into their heads ’ 
‘According to the regulation*,’ Manna pointed out in that high 
clear voice, ‘Africans should be supplied with vegetables ’ 

‘Wheie did you get that from ^ said Mrs Pond suspiciously 
Manna produced the legulations, which Mrs Pond lead in grim 
silence ‘The Government doesn’t have to pay for it,’ she pointed 

out, very aggiieved And then, ‘They le getting out of hand, that’s 
what It is. There’ll be trouble, you mark my words 

Manna completed her disgiace on the day when she bought a 
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second-hand iron bedstead and installed it in Charlie’s room. That 
her servant should have to sleep on the bare cement floor, wrapped 
in a blanket, this she could no longer tolerate. As for Charlie, he 
accepted his good fortune fatalistically. He could not understand 
Marina. She appeared to feel guilty about telling him to do the 
simplest thing, such as clearing away cobwebs he had forgotten. 
Mrs Skinner would have docked his wages, and Mr Skinner cuffed 
him. This woman presented him with a new bed on the day that he 
broke her best cut-glass bowl. 

He bought himself some new tics, and began swaggering around 
the back yard among the other servants, whose attitude towards 
him was as one might expect; one did not expect justice from the 
white man, whose ways were incomprehensible, but there should 
be a certain proportion: v/hy should Charlie be the one to chance 
on an employer wlio presented him witli a fine bed, extra meat, 
vegetables, and gave him two afternoons olT a week instead of one ? 
They looked unkindly at Charlie, as he swanked across the yard in 
his fine new clothes; they might even sliout sarcastic remarks after 
him..^But Charlie was too good-natured and friendly a person to 
relish such a situation. He made a joke of it, in self-defence, as 
Marina soon learned. 

She had discovered that there was no need to share the compli- 
cated social life of the building in order to find out what went on. If, 
for instance, Mrs Pond had quarrelled with a neighbour over some 
sugar thJit had not been returned, so that all the w'omcn were taking 
sides, there was no need to listen to Mrs Pond herself to find the 
truth. Instead, one went to the kitchen window overlooking the 
back yard, hid oneself behind the curtain, and peered out at the 
servants. 

There they sloovi, leaning on their axes, or in the intervals of 
pegging the washing, a group of laughing and gesticulating men, 
who were creating the new chapter in that perpetually unrolling 
saga, the extraordinary life of the white people, their masters, in 
138 Cecil John Rhodes Vista. . . . 

February, Mrs Pond’s servant, stepped forward, w'hile the 
others fell back in a circle around him, already grinning appre- 
ciatively. He thrust out his chest, stuck out his chin, and over a bad- 
tempered face he stretched his mouth in a smile so poisonously 
ingratiating that his audience roared and slapped their knees with 
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delight. He was Mrs Pond, one could not mistake it. He minced 
over to an invisible person, put on an attitude of supplication, held 
out his hand, received something in it. He returned to the centre of 
the circle, and looked at what he held with a triumphant smile. In 
one hand he held an invisible cup, with the other he spooned in 
invisible sugar. He was Mrs Pond, drinking her tea, with immense 
satisfaction, in small dainty sips. Then he belched, rubbed his 
belly, smacked his lips. Entering into the game another servant 
came forward, and acted a falsely amiable woman : hands on hips, 
the jutting elbows, the whole angry body showing indignation, but 
the face was smiling. February drew himself up, nodded and 
smiled, turned himself about, lifted something from the air behind 
him, and began pouring it out: sugar, one could positively hear it 
trickling. He took the container, and handed it proudly to the 
waiting visitor. But just as it was taken from him, he changed his 
mind. A look of agonized greed came over his face, and he with- 
drew the sugar. Hastily turning himself back, throwing furtive 
glances over his shoulder, he poured back some of the sugar, then, 
slowly, as if it hurt to do it, he forced himself round, held out the 
sugar, and again - just as it left his hand, he grabbed it and poured 
back just a little more. The other servants were rolling with 
laughter, as the two men faced each other in the centre of the yard, 
one indignant, but still polite, screwing up his eyes at the returned 
sugar, as if there were too small a quantity to be seen, while 
February held it out at arm’s length, his face contorted with the 
agony it Caused him to return it at all. Suddenly the two sprang 
together, faced each other like a pair of angry hens, and began 
screeching and flailing their arms. 

‘February !’ came a shout from Mrs Pond’s flat, in her loud, shrill 
voice, ‘February, 1 told you to do the ironing!’ 

‘Madam!’ said February, in his politest voice. He walked back- 
wards to the steps, his face screwed up in a grimace of martyred 
sulfering; as he reached the steps, his body fell into the pose of a 
willing servant, and he walked hastily into the kitchen, where Mrs 
Pond was waiting for him. 

But the other servants remained, unwilling to drop the game. 
There was a moment of indecision. They glanced guiltily at the 
back of the building: perhaps some of the other women were 
watching? No, complete silence. It was mid-morning, the sun 
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poured down, the shadows lay deep under the big tree, the sap 
crystallized into little rivulets like burnt toffee on the wood chips, 
and sent a warm fragrance mingling into the odours of dust and 
warmed foliage. For the moment, they could not think of anything 
to do, they might as well go on with the wood-chopping. One 
yawned, another lifted his axe and let it fall into a log of wood, 
where it was held, vibrating. He plucked the handle, and it thrum- 
med like a deep guitar note. At once, delightedly, the men gathered 
around the embedded axe. One twanged it, and the others began to 
sing. At first Marina was unable to make out the words. Then she 
heard: 

There's man vjho comes to our houses 
When poppa ffoes away^ 

Poppa comes back, and . . . 

Tlie men were laughing, and looking at No. 4 of the flats, where 
a certain lady was housed whose husband worked on the railways. 
They sang it again: 

There's a man who comes to this house, 

Every dngle day. 

The baas comes back, and 
The man gites away, . . . 

Marina found lhat she was angry. Really! 'The thing had turned 
into another drama. Charlie, her own servant, was diiving an 
imaginary engine across the yard, chuff chufi’, like a child, while 
two of the others, seated on a log of wx)od were - really, it was 
positively obscene ! 

Marina came away from the w'indow, and reasoned with herself. 
She was using, in her mind, one of the formulae of the country: 
What can one expect ? 

At this moment, while she was standing beside the kitchen table, 
arguing with her anger, she heard the shrill cry: ‘Peas! Nice 
potatoes! Cabbage! Ver’ chip!’ 

Yes, she needed vegetables. She went to the back door. There 
stood a native woman, with a baby on her back, carefully unsling- 
ing the sacks of vegetables which she had supported over her 
shoulder. She opened the mouth of one, displaying the soft mass 
of green pea-pods. 

* ‘How much?’ 
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•Only one sheeling,’ said the woman hopefully. 

*What!’ began Marina, in protest; for this was twice what the 
shops charged. Then she stopped. Poor woman. No woman 
should have to carry a heavy child on her back, and great sacks of 
vegetables from house to house, street to slieet, all day - ‘G ive me a 
pound,* she said. Using a tin cup, the woman ladled out a small 
quantity of peas. Marina nearly insisted on weighing them; then 
she remembered how Mrs Pond brought her scales out to the back 
door, on these occasions, shouting abuse at the vendor, if there was 
short weight. She took in the peas, and brought out a shilling. The 
woman, who had not expected this, gave Marina a consideimg 
look and fell into the pose of a suppliant. She held out her hands, 
palms upwards, her head bowed, and murmuied : ‘Present, missus, 
picsent foi my baby.’ 

Again Maiina hesitated. She looked at the woman, with her 
whining face and shifty eyes, and disliked her intensely. The 
phrase : What can one expect ? came to the surface of her mind ; and 
she went indoors and ictuined with sweets. The woman icccivcd 
them in open, humble palms, and piompily popped half into her 
own mouth. Then she said; ‘Diess, missus?’ 

•No,’ said Mai ina, with energy. Why should she ? 

Without a sign of disappointment, the woman twisted the necks 
of the sacks around her hand, and dragged them aftei her over the 
dust of the yard, and joined the group of sei vants who weie watch- 
ing this scene with interest. They exchanged greetings. The woman 
sat dowmon a log, casing her strained back, and moved the baby 
around undei her armpit, still in its sling, so it could leach her 
breast. Charlie, the dandy, bent over her, and they began a flirta- 
tion. The others fell back. Who, indeed, could compete with that 
rainbow tie, the satin garters ? Charlie was pei suasive and assured, 
the woman bridling and laughing. It went on foi some minutes 
until the baby let the nipple fall from its mouth. Then the woman 
got up, still laughing, shrugged the baby back into position in the 
small of her back, pulled the great sacks over one shoulder, and 
walked off, calling shrilly back to Charlie, so that all the men 
laughed. Suddenly they all became silent. The nurse-girl emerged 
from Mrs Black’s flat, and sauntered slowly past them. She was a 
little creature, a child, in a tight pink cotton dress, her hair braided 
into a dozen tiny plaits that stuck out all over her head, with a 
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childish face that was usually vivacious and mischievous. But now 
she looked mournful. She dragged her feet as she walked past 
Charlie, and gave him a long reproachful look. Jealousy, thought 
Marina, there was no doubt of that! And Charlie was looking 
uncomfortable - one could not mistake that either. But surely 
not! Why, she wasn’t old enough for this sort of thing. Tlie phrase, 
this sort of things struck Manna herself as a shameful evasion, and 
she examined it. Then she shrugged and said to herself: All the 
same, where did the giil sleep ? Piesumably in one of these rooms, 
with the men of the place ? 

Theresa (she had been named after Saint Theresa at the mission 
school where she had been educated) tossed Ijer head in the diiec- 
tion of the departing seller of vegetables, gave Chailie a final 
supplicating glance, and disappeaied into the sanitaiy lane. 

The men began laughing again, and this time the laughter was 
directed at Charlie, who received it grinning self-consciously. 

Now February, who had finished the ironing, came from Mrs 
Pond’s flat and began hanging clothes over the line to air The white 
things daz/lcd in the sun and made shaip, black shadows across 
the retl dust. He called out to the otheis - w hat inteiestmg events 
had happened since he went mdoois? They laughed, shouted 
back. He finished pegging the clothes and went over to the otheis. 
The group stood under the big tiec, talking; Manna, still watch- 
ing, suddenly felt hei checks pjow hot. Chaihe had scpaiatcd 
himself off and, with a condensing, bowed moNcment of his body, 
had become the African woman, the seller of vegetables. Bent side- 
way'^ with the weiglit ol sacks, his bcilv thrust out to balance the 
heavy baby, he approached a log ot wood - her own back step. 
Then he straightened, sprang hack, stietched upward, and pulled 
from the tree a frond of leaves. Tlicsc he balanced on his head, 
and suddenly Marina saw herself. Very siiaight, piecisc, finicky, 
with a prim little face peering this way and that under the broad 
hat, hands clasped in front of hei , she advanced to the log of wood 
and stood looking dowmwards. 

‘Peas, cabbage, potatoes,’ said C'harlie, in a shiill female voice. 

‘How much ?’ he answered himself, in Marina’s piecisc, nervous 
voice. 

‘Ten sheelings a pound, missus, only ten sheelings a pound !’ said 
Pharlie, suddenly writhing on the log in an ecstasy of humility. 
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‘How ridiculous!’ said Marina, in that high, alas, absurdly high 
voice. Marina watched herself hesitate, her face showing mixed 
indignation and guilt and, finally, indecision. Charlie nodded 
twice, said nervously : ‘Of course, but certainly.’ Then, in a hurried, 
embarrassed way, he retreated, and axme back, his arms full. He 
opened them and stood aside to avoid a falling shower of money. 
For a moment he mimed the African woman and, squatting on the 
ground, hastily raked in the money and stuffed it into his shii t. 
Then he stood up - Marina again. He bent uncertainly, with a 
cross, uncomfortable face, looking down. Then he bent stiffly and 
picked up a leaf - a single pea-pod, Marina realized - and marched 
off, looking at the Uaf, saying: 'Cheap, very cheap!' one hand 
balancing the leaves on his head, his two feet set prim and precise 
in front of him. 

As the laughter broke out from all the servants, Marina, who 
was not far from tears, stood by the window and said to herself: 
Serve you right for eavesdropping. 

A clock struck. Vaiious female voices sliouted from their 
respective kitchens: 

‘February!' ‘Noah!’ ‘Thursday!' ‘Sixpence!’ ‘Blackbird!’ 

The morning lull w'as over, fimc to prepare the midday meal 
for the white people. The yard was deserted, save foj- Theresa the 
nurse-girl, returning disconsolately from the saniiary lane, drag- 
ging her feet thr ough the dust. Among the stilT quills of hair on her 
head she had jrei'chcd a half-faded yellow llow'cr that she had found 
in one of the rubbish-cans. She looked hopefully at Marina’s fiat 
for a glimpse of Charlie; then slowly entered Mrs Black's. 

It happened that Philip was aw'ay on one of his trips. Marina ate 
her lunch by herself, w'hilc Charlie, attired in his waiter's outfit, 
served her food. Not a tr ace of the cheerful ciow'n remained in his 
manner. He appeared friendly, though nervous: at any moment, 
he seemed to be thinking, this strange white woman might revert 
to type and start scolding and shouting. 

As Marina rose from the card-table, being careful not to bump 
her head on the window', she happened to glance out at the yar d 
and saw Tlieresa, who was standing under the tree with the young- 
est of her charges in her arins. The baby was r eaching up to play 
with the leaves. Theresa's eyes were fixed on Charlie’s kitchen. 

‘Charlie,’ said Marina, ‘where does Theresa sleep?’ 
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Charlie was startled. He avoided her e>es and muttered : ‘I don’t 
know, madam.’ 

‘But you must know, suicly,’ said Manna, and heaid her own 
voice climb to that high, insistent tone which Charlie had so 
successtully imitated 

He did not answer. 

‘How old is Theresa 

‘1 don’t know ’ This was true, for he did not even know his own 
age As for Theresa, he saw the spindly, littlc-giil bod>, with the 
shaip young bi easts pushing out the pink stuti of the diess she 
woie, he saw the new languor ol hei walk as she passed him ‘She 
js nurse for Mis Black,’ he said sullenly, meaning. ‘Ask Mrs 
Black. What’s it got to do with me 

Marina said. ‘Veiy well,’ and went out As she did so she saw 
Charlie wave to Theresa thiough the g luzc of the porch T heresa 
pretended not to sec. She was punishing him, because ot the 
vegetable woman 

In the front i oom the light wa% falling lull on the highland cattle, 
so that the glass was a square, blinding glitti i Manna shilled her 
seat, sn that her eyes weie no longei iioubled by it, and con- 
templated those odious cattle Why was it that C hailic, who biokc 
a quite lantaslic number ot cups, sauocis and vases, never - iis 
Mis Skinner said he might - put that vigoiously-jctking bioom- 
handle through the glass'? But it seemed he hked the pictuic 
Manna had seen him standing m Iront of it, admiring it Cattle, 
Manna knew Irom Philip, plased a pirt in native tribal lite that 
could only be dcsci ibed as relign^us - might it be that . 

Some letteis slapped on to the cement ol the vcianda, sl»d over 
Its polished surface, and came to rest m the doorway Two letteis 
Manna watched the unilormed postboy c>cle slowly down the 
front of the building, flinging iii the letteis, eight times, slap, slap, 
slap, grinning with plcasuie at his own skill There was a sliout of 
rage. One of the women yelled aftci him* ‘You lazy black bastard, 
can’t you even get off youi bicycle to dclivei the Icltci s ?’ The post- 
man, without takmg any notice, cycled slowly oft to the next 
house. 

This was the hour of heat, when all activity laded into somno- 
lence. Tlie servants were away at the back, eating their middiiy 
meal. In the eight flats, separated by the flimsy walls which allowed 
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every sound to be heard, the women reclined, sleeping, or lazily 
gossiping. Marina could hear Mrs Pond, three rooms away, 
saying: ‘The fuss she made over half a pound of sugar, you would 
think ... * 

Marina yawned. What a lazy life this was ! She decided, at that 
moment, that she would put an end to this nonsense of hoping, 
year after year, for some miracle that would provide her, Marina 
Giles, with a nice house, a garden, and the other vanishing 
amenities of life. They would buy one of those suburban houses 
and she would have a baby. She would have several babies. Why 
not? Nursemaids cost practically nothing. She would become a 
domestic creature and learn to discuss servants and children with 
women like Mrs Black and Mrs Skinner. Why not ? What had she 
expected? Ah, what had she not expected! For a moment she 
allowed herself to dream of that large house, that fine exotic 
garden, the free and amiable life released from the tensions and 
pressures of modern existence. She dreamed quite absurdly - but 
then, if no one dreamed these dreams, no one would emigrate, 
continents would remain undeveloped, and then what would 
happen to Charlie, whose salvation was (so the statesmen and 
newspapers continually proclaimed) contact with Mrs Pond and 
Mrs Skinner - while civilization, in short. 

But that phrase ‘white civilization’ was already coming to affect 
Marina as violently as it affects everyone else in that violent conti- 
nent. It is a phrase like ‘white man's burden,’ ‘way of life’ or ‘colour 
bar’ - all of which are certain to touch off emotions better not 
classified. Marina was alarmed to find that these phrases were 
were beginning to produce in her a feeling of fatigued distaste. For 
the liberal, so vociferously disapproving in the first six months, is 
quite certain to turn his back on the whole affair before the end of a 
year. Marina would soon be finding herself profoundly bored by 
politics. 

But at this moment, having taken the momentous decision, she 
w^as quite light-hearted. After all, the house next door to this 
building was an eyesore, with its corrugated iron and brick and 
wood flung hastily together; and yet it was beautiful, covered with 
the yellow and purple and crimson creepers. Yes, they would buy 
a house in the suburbs, shroud it with greenery, and have four 
children; and Philip would be perfectly happy rushing violently 
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around the country in a permanent state of moral indignation, and 
thus they would both be usefully occupied. 

Marina reached for the two letters, which still lay just inside the 
door, where they had been so expertly flung, and opened the first. 
It was from Mrs Skinner, written from Cape Town, where she 
was, rather uneasily, it seemed, on holiday. 

I can’t help worrying if everything is all right, and the furniture. Per- 
haps I ought to have packed away the things, because no stranger 
understands. I hope Charlie is not getting cheeky, he needs a firm hand, 
and 1 forgot to tell you you must deduct one shilling from his wages 
because he came back late one afternoon, instead of five o’clock as 1 
said, and 1 had to teach him a lesson. 

Yours truly, 
Emily Skinner 

P.S. 1 hope the picture is continuing all right. 

The second was from Philip. 

I’m afraid I shan’t be back tomorrow as Smith suggests while we are 
here we might as well run over to the Nwenze reserve. It’s only just across 
the river, about seventy miles as the crow flies, but the roads are any- 
body’,s guess, after the wet season. Spent this morning as planned, trying 
to persuade these blacks it is better to have one fat ox than ten all skin 
and bone, never seen such erosion in my life, gullies twenty feet deep, and 
the whole tribe will starve next dry season, but you can talk till you are 
blue, they won’t kill a beast till they’re forced, and that’s what it will 
come to, and then imagine the outcry from the people back home. . . . 

At this point Martha remarked to herself: Well, well; and 
continued: 

You can imagine Screcch-Joncs or one of them shouting in the House: 
Compulsion of the poor natives. My eye. It’s for their own good. Until 
all this mystical nonsense about cattle is driven out of their fat heads, we 
might as well save our breath. You should have seen where I was this 
morning! To get that reserve back in use, alone, would take the entire 
Vote this year for the whole country, otherwise the whole place will be a 
desert, it’s all perfectly obvious, but you’ll never get this damned Govern- 
ment to SC4J that in a hundred years, and if 11 be too late in five. 

In haste, 
PhiL 

P.S. I do hope everything is all right, dear. I’ll try not to be late. 

That night Marina took her evening meal early so that Charlie 
might finish the washing-up and get off. She was reading in the 
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front room when she understood that her ear was straining through 
the noise from the wirelesses all around her for a quite different 
sort of music. Yes, it was a banjo, and loud singing, coming from 
the servant’s rooms, and there was a quality in it that was not to be 
heard from any wireless set. Marina went through the rooms to 
the kitchen window. The deserted yard, roofed high with moon 
and stars, was slatted and barred with light from the eight back 
doors. The windows of the four servants’ rooms gleamed dully; 
and from the room Charlie shared with February came laughter 
and singing and the thrumming of the ban jo. 

There's a man who comes to our house. 

When poppa goes away . . . . 

Marina smiled. It was a maternal smile. (As Mrs Pond might 
remark, in a good mood: They arc nothing but children.) She 
liked to think that these men were having a party. And women 
too: she could hear shrill female voices. How on earth did they 
all tit into that tiny room? As she returned through the back 
porch, she heard a man’s voice shouting: ‘Shut up there ! Shut up, [ 
say!’ Mr Black from his back porch: ‘Don’t make so much noise.’ 

Complete silence. Marina could sec Mr Black’s long, black 
shadow poised motionless: he was listening. Marina heard him 
grumble: ‘Can’t hear yourself think with these bastaids. . . . ’ He 
went back into his front room, and tlic sound of his heavy feet on 
the wood floor was absorbed by their wireless playing: 1 love you. 
Yes I do,-l love you Slam ! Mr Black was in a rage. 

Marina continued to read. It was not long before once more her 
distracted ear warned her that riotous music had begun again. Tliey 
were singing: Congo Conga Conga, we do it in the Congo. . . , 

Steps on the veranda, a loud knock, and Mr Black entered. 

‘Mrs Giles, your boy’s gone haywire. Listen to the din.’ 

Marina said politely : ‘Do sit down Mr Black.’ 

Mr Black who in England (from whence he had come as a child) 
would have been a lanky, pallid, genteel clerk, was in this country 
an assistant in a haberdasher’s; but because of his sunfilled and 
energetic week-ends, he gave the impression, at first glance, of 
being that burly young Colonial one sees on advertisements for 
Empire tobacco. He was thin, bony, muscular, sunburnt; he had 
the free and easy Colonial manner, the back-slapping air that is 
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always just a little too conscious. ‘Look,’ it seems to say, ‘in this 
country we arc all equal (among the whites, that is - that goes 
without saying) and I’ll fight the first person who suggests anything 
to the contrary.’ Democracy, as it were, with one eye on the 
audience. But alas, he was still a clerk, and felt it; and if there was 
one class of person he detested it was the civil servant; and if there 
was another, it was the person new from ‘Home’, 

Here they were, united in one person, Marina Giles, wife of 
Philip Giles, soil expert for the Department of Lands and Afibrest- 
ation, Marina, whose mere appearance acutely irritated him, 
every time he saw her moving delicately through the red dust, in 
her straw hat, white gloves, and touch-me-not manner. 

‘I say!’ he said aggressively, his face flushed, his eyes hot. ‘I say, 
what are you going to do about it, because if you don’t, I shall.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ said Marine precisely; ‘but I really fail to see 
why these people should not have a party, if they choose, par- 
ticularly as it is not yet nine o’clock, and as far as I know there is no 
law to forbid them.’ 

‘Law!’ said Mr Black violently. ‘Party! They’re on our premises, 
aren’t they ? It’s for us to say. Anyway, if I know anything they’re 
visiting without passes.* 

‘I feci you arc being unreasonable,’ said Marina, with the in- 
tention of sounding mildly persuasive; but in fact her voice had 
lifted to that fatally querulous high note, and her face was as angry 
and flushed as his. 

‘Unreasonable! My kids can’t sleep with that din.’ 

‘It might help if you turned down your own wireless,’ said 
Marina sarcastically. 

He lifted his fists, clenching them unconsciously. ‘You 
people . . . ’ he began inarticulately. ‘If you were a man, Mrs Giles, I 
tell you straight . . . ’ He dropped his fists and looked around wildly 
as Mrs Pond entered, her face animated with delight in the scene. 

‘I see Mr Black is talking to you about your boy,’ she began, 
sugar ily. 

‘And your boy too,’ said Mr Black. 

‘Oh, if I had a husband,’ said Mrs Pond, putting on an appear- 
ance of helpless womanhood, ‘February would have got what’s 
coming to him long ago.’ 

• ‘For that matter,’ said Marina, speaking with difficulty because 
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of her loathing for the whole thing, ‘I don’t think you really find 
a husband necessary for this purpose, since it was only yesterday 
I saw you hitting February yourself. . . . 

‘He was cheeky,’ began Mrs Pond indignantly, 

Marina found words had failed her; but none were necessary for 
Mr Black had gone striding out through her own bedroom, 
followed by Mrs Pond, and she saw the pair of them cross the 
shadowy yard to Charlie’s room, which was still in darkness, 
though the music was at a crescendo. As Mr Black shouted : ‘Come 
out of there, you black bastards!’ the noise stopped, the door 
swung in, and half a dozen dark forms ducked under Mr Black’s 
extended arm and vanished into the sanitary lane. There was a 
scuffle, and Mr Black found himself grasping, at arm’s length, two 
people - Charlie and his own nursemaid, Theresa. He let the girl 
go and she ran after the others. He pushed Charlie against the 
wall. ‘What do you mean by making all that noise when 1 told you 
not to?’ he shouted. 

‘That’s right, that's right,’ gasped Mrs Pond from behind him, 
running this way and that around the pair so as to get a good view. 

Charlie, keeping his elbow lifted to shield his head, said*. ‘I’m 
sorry, baas, I'm sorry. I’m soiry ’ 

‘Sorry!’ Mr Black, keeping firm grasp of Charlie’s shoulder, 
lifted his other hand to hit him; Charlie jerked bis arm up over his 
face. Mr Black’s fist, expecting to encounter a check, met instead 
the rising arm and he was thrown off balance and staggered back. 
‘How dare you hit me,’ he shouted furiously, rushing at Charlie; 
but Charlie had escaped in a bound over the rubbish-cans and 
away into the lane. 

Mr Black sent angry shouts after him; then turned and, said 
indignantly to Mrs Pond: ‘Did you see that? He hit me!' 

‘He’s out of hand,’ said Mrs Pond in a melancholy voice. ‘What 
can you expect ? He’s been spoilt.’ 

They both turned to look accusingly at Marina. 

‘As a matter of accuracy,’ said Marina breathlessly, ‘he did not 
hit you.’ 

‘What, are you taking that nigger’s side?’ demanded Mr Black. 
He was completely taken aback. He looked, amazed, at Mrs Pond, 
and said: ‘She’s taking his side!’ 

‘It’s not a question of sides,’ said Marina in that high, precise 
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voice. ‘I was standing here and saw what happened. You know 
quite well he did not hit you. He wouldn’t dare.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr Black, ‘that’s what a state things have come to, 
with the Government spoiling them, they can hit us and get away 
with it, and if wc touch them we get lined.’ 

‘I don’t know how many times I’ve seen the servants hit since 
I’ve been here,’ said Marina angrily. ‘If it is the law, it is a re- 
markably ineffective one.’ 

‘Weil, I’m going to get the police,’ shouted Mr Black, running 
back to his own flat. ‘No black bastard is going to hit me and get 
away with it. Besides, they can all be fined for visiting without 
passes after nine at night 

‘Don’t be childish,’ said Marina, and went inside her rooms. 
She was crying with rage. Happening to catch a glimpse of herself 
in the mirror as she passed it, she hastily went to splash cold water 
on her face, for she looked - there was no getting away from it - 
rather like a particularly genteel school-marm in a temper. When 
she reached the front loom, she found Charlie there throwing terri- 
fied glances out into the veranda for fear of Mr Black or Mrs Pond. 

‘Madam,’ he said. ‘Madam, 1 didn’t hit him.’ 

‘No, of course not,’ said Marina; and she was astonished to 
find that she was feeling irritated with him, Charlie. ‘Really,’ she 
said, ‘must you make such a noise and cause all this fuss.’ 

‘But, madam . . . ’ 

‘Oh, all right,’ she said crossly. ‘All right. But you aren’t 
supposed to . . . who were all those people?’ 

‘My friends.’ 

‘Where from?’ He was silent. ‘Did they have passes to be out 
visiting?’ He shifted his eyes uncomfortably. ‘Well, really,’ she 
said irritably, ‘if the law is that you must have passes, for heaven’s 
sake . . . ’ Charlie’s whole appearance had changed; a moment 
before he had been a helpless small boy ; he had become a sullen 
young man: this white woman was like all the rest. 

Marina controlled her irritation and said gently: ‘Listen, 
Charlie, 1 don’t agree with the law and all this nonsense about 
passes, but 1 can’t change it, and it does seem to me ... ’ Once again 
her irritation rose, once again she suppressed it, and found herself 
without words. Which was just as well, for Charlie was gazing at 
her with puzzled suspicion since he saw all white people as a sort of 
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homogeneous mass, a white layer, as it were, spread over the mass 
of blacks, all concerned in making life as difficult as possible for 
him and his kind; the idea that a white person might not agree 
with passes, curfew, and so on was so outrageously new that he 
could not admit it to his mind at once. Marina said: ‘Oh, well, 
Charlie, I know you didn’t mean it, and I think you’d better go 
quietly to bed and keep out of Mr Black’s way, if you can.’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ he said submissively. As he went, she asked: 
‘Does Theresa sleep in the same room as Mr Black’s boy ?’ 

He was silent. ‘Does she sleep in your room perhaps T And, as 
the silence persisted : ‘Do you mean to tell me she sleeps with you 
and February?’ No reply. ‘But Charlie . . . ’ She was about to 
protest again: But Theresa’s nothing but a child; but this did not 
appear to be an argument which appealed to him. 

There were loud voices outside, and Charlie shrank back: ‘The 
police!’ he said, terrified. 

‘Ridiculous nonsense,’ said Marina. But looking out she saw 
a white policeman; and Charlie fled out through her bedroom and 
she heard the back door slam. It appeared he had no real confi- 
dence in her sympathy. 

The policeman entered, alone, ‘I understand there’s been a spot 
of trouble,’ he said. 

‘Over nothing,’ said Marina. 

‘A tenant in this building claims he was hit by your servant.’ 

‘It’s not true. 1 saw the whole thing.’ 

The policeman looked at her doubtfully and said: ‘Well, that 
makes things difficult, doesn’t it ?’ After a moment he said : ‘Excuse 
me a moment,’ and went out. Marina saw him talking to Mr Black 
outside her front steps. Soon the policeman came back. ‘In view 
of your attitude the charge has been dropped,’ he said. 

‘So I should think. I’ve never heard of anything so silly.’ 

‘Well, Mrs Giles, there was a row going on, and they all ran 
away, so they must have had guilty consciences about something, 
probably no passes. And you know they can’t have women in their 
rooms.’ 

‘The woman was Mr Black’s own nursemaid.’ 

‘He says the girl is supposed to sleep in the location with her 
father.’ 

‘It’s a pity Mr Black takes so little interest in his servants not to 
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know. She sleeps here. How can a child that age be expected to 
walk five miles here every morning, to be here at seven, and walk 
five miles back at seven in the evening ?’ 

The policeman gave her a look: ‘Plenty do it,’ he said, ‘ft’s not 
the same for them as it is for us. Besides, it’s the law.’ 

‘The law!’ said Marina bitterly. 

Again the policeman looked uncertain. He was a pleasant young 
man, he dealt continually with cases of this kind, he always tried 
to smooth things over, if he could. He decided on his usual course, 
despite Marina’s hostile manner. ‘I think the best thing to do,’ he 
said, ‘is if we leave the whole thing. We’ll never catch them now, 
anyway - miles away by this time. And Mr Black has dropped the 
charge. You have a talk to your boy and tell him to be careful. 
Otherwise he’ll be getting himself into trouble.’ 

‘And what arc you going to do about the nurse? It amounts to 
this : It’s convenient for the Blacks to have her here, so they can 
go out at night, and so on, so they ask no questions. It’s a damned 
disgrace, a girl of that age expected to share a room with the men.’ 

‘It’s not right, not right at all,’ said the policeman. ‘I’ll have a 
word with Mr Black.’ And he took his leave, politely. 

That night Marina relieved her feelings by writing a long letter 
about the incident to a friend of hers in England, full of phrases 
such as ‘police state’, ‘despotism’, and ‘fascism’ ; which caused that 
friend to reply, rather tolerantly, to the effect that she understood 
these hot climates were rather upsetting and she did so hope 
Marina was looking after herself, one must have a sense of 
proportion, after all. 

And, in fact, by the morning Marina was w'ondering why she 
had allowed herself to be so angry about such an absurd incident. 
Whai a country this w^as! Unless she was very careful she would 
find herself flying off into hysterical states as easily, for instance, 
as Mr Black. If one was going to make a life here, one should 
adjust oneself . . 

Charlie was grateful and apologetic. He repeated : ‘Thank you, 
madam. Thank you.’ He brought her a present of some vegetables 
and said: ‘You arc my father and my mother.’ Marina was deeply 
touched. He rolled up his eyes and made a half-rueful joke: ‘The 
police are no good, madam.’ She discovered that he had spent the 
night in a friend’s room some streets away for fear the police 
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might come and take him to prison. For, in Charlie’s mind, the 
police meant only one thing. Marina tried to explain that one 
wasn’t put in prison without a trial of some sort; but he merely 
looked at her doubtfully, as if she were making fun of him. So she 
left it. 

And Theresa? She was still working for the Blacks. A few 
evenings later, when Marina went to turn off the lights before 
going to bed, she saw Theresa gliding into Charlie’s room. She 
said nothing about it: what could one expect? 

Charlie had accepted her as an ally. One day, as he served 
vegetables, reaching behind her ducked head so that they might be 
presented, correctly, from the left, he remarked: ‘That Theresa, 
she very nice, madam.’ 

‘Very nice,’ said Marina, uncomfortably helping herself to peas 
from an acute angle, sideways. 

•Theresa says, perhaps madam give her a dress?’ 

‘I’ll see what I can find,’ said Marina, after a pause. 

‘Thank you very much, thank you, madam,’ he said. He was 
grateful; but certainly he had expected just that reply: his thanks 
were not perfunctory, but he thanked her as one might thank one’s 
parents, for instance, from whom one expects such goodness, even 
takes it a little for granted. 

Next morning, when Marina and Philip lay as usual, trying to 
sleep through the cheerful din of cleaning from the next room, 
which included a shrill and sprightly whistling, there was a loud 
crash. 

‘Oh, damn the man,’ said Philip, turning over and pulling the 
clothes over his ears. 

‘With a bit of luck he’s broken that picture,’ said Marina. She 
put a dressing-gown on, and went next door. On the floor lay 
fragments of white porcelain - her favourite vase, which she had 
brought all the way from England. Charlie was standing over it. 
‘Sorry, madam,’ he said, cheerfully contrite. 

Now that vase had stood on a shelf high above Charlie’s head - 

to break it at all was something of an acrobatic feat Marina 

pulled herself together. After all, it was only a vase. But her 
favourite vase, she had had it ten years : she stood there, tightening 
her lips over all the angry things she would have liked to say, 
looking at Charlie^ who was carelessly sweeping the pieces together, 
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He glanced up, saw her face, and said hastily, really apologetic: 
‘Sorry madam, very, very sorry, madam.’ Then he added reassur- 
ingly : ‘But the picture is all right.* He gazed admiringly up at the 
highland cattle which he clearly considered the main treasure of 
the room. 

‘So it is,’ said Marina, suppressing the impulse to say: Charlie, 
if you break that picture I’ll give you a present. ‘Oh, well,’ she said, 
‘1 suppose it doesn’t matter. Just sweep the pieces up.’ 

‘Yes, missus, thank you,’ said Charlie cheerfully; and she left, 
wondering how she had put herself in a position where it became 
impossible to be legitimately cross with her own servant. Coming 
back into that room some time later to ask Charlie why the break- 
fast was so late, she found him still standing under the picture. 
‘Very nice picture,’ he said, reluctantly leaving the room. ‘Six 
oxes. Six tine big oxes, in one picture!’ 

The work in the flat was linished by mid-morning. Marina told 
Charlie she wanted to bake; he tilled the old-fashioned stove with 
wood for her, heated the oven and went off into the yard, whistling. 
She stood at the window, mixing her cake, looking out into the 
yard. 

Charlie came out of his room, sat down on a big log under the 
tree, stretched his legs before him, and propped a small mirror 
between his knees. He look a large metal comb and began to work 
on his thick hair, which he endeavoured to make lie flat, white- 
man’s fashion. He was sitting with his back to the yard. 

Soon Theresa came out with a big enamel basin tilled with 
washing. She wore the dress Marina had given her. It was an old 
black cocktail dress which hung loosely around her calves, and 
she had tied it at the waist with a big sash of printed cotton. The 
sophisticated dress, treated thus, hanging full and shapeless, 
looked grandmotherly and old-fashioned; she looked like an 
impish child in a matron’s garb. She stood beside the washing-line 
gazing at Charlie’s back; then slowly she began pegging the 
clothes, with long intervals to watch him. 

It seemed Charlie did not know she was there. Then his pose of 
concentrated self- worship froze into a long, close inspection in the 
mirror, which he began to rock gently between his knees so that 
the sunlight flashed up from it, first into the branches over his 
head, then over the dust of tlie yard to the girl’s feet, up her body: 
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the ray of li^t hovered like a butterfly around her, then settled 
on her face. She remained still, her eyes shut, with the teasing light 
flickering on her lids. Then she opened them and exclaimed, 
indignantly: ‘Haul’ 

Charlie did not move. He held the mirror sideways on his knees, 
where he could see Theresa, and pretended to be hard at work on 
his parting. For a few seconds they remained thus, Charlie staring 
into the mirror, Theresa watching him reproachfully. Then he put 
the mirror back into his pocket, stretched his arms back in a 
magnificent slow yaw'n, and remained there, rocking back and 
forth on his log. 

Theresa looked at him thoughtfully ; and - since now he could not 
see her - darted over to the hedge, plucked a scarlet hibiscus flower, 
and returned to the washing-line, where she continued to hang the 
washing, the flower held lightly between her lips. 

Charlie got up, his arms stiU locked behind his head, and began 
a sort of shuffle dance in the sunny dust, among the fallen leaves 
and chips of wood. It was a crisp, bright morning, the sky was as 
blue and fresh as the sea: this idyllic scene moved Marina deeply, 
it must be confessed. 

Still dancing, Charlie let his arms fall, turned himself round, 
and his hands began to move in time with his feet. Jerking, lolling, 
posing, he slowly approached the centre of the yard, apparently 
oblivious of Theresa’s existence. 

There was a shout from the back of the building: ‘Theresa!* 
Charlie glanced around, then dived hastily into his room. The girl, 
left alone, gazed at the dark door into which Charlie had vanished, 
sighed, and blinked gently at the sunlight. A second shout: 
Theresa, are you going to be all day with that washing?’ 

She tucked the flower among the stiff quills of hair on her head 
and bent to the basin that stood in the dust. The washing flapped 
and billowed all around her, so that the small, wiry form appeared 
to be wrestling with the big, ungainly sheets. Charlie ducked out 
of his door and ran quickly up the hedge, out of sight of Mrs Black. 
He stopped, watching Theresa, who was still fighting with the 
washing. He whistled, she ignored him. He whistled again, 
changing key; the long note dissolved into a dance tune, and he 
sauntered deliberately up the hedge, weight shifting from hip to 
hip with each step. It was almost a dance: the buttocks sharply 
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protruding and then withdrawn inwards after the prancing, lifting 
knees. The girl stood motionless, gazing at him, tantalized. She 
glanced quickly over her shoulder at the building, then ran across 
the yard to Charlie. The two of them, safe for the moment beside 
the hedge, looked guiltily for possible spies. They saw Marina 
behind her curtain - an earnest English face, apparently wrestling 
with some severe moral problem. But she was a friend. Had she 
not saved Charlie from the police? Besides, she immediately 
vanished. 

Hidden behind the curtain, Marina saw the couple face each 
other, smiling. Then the girl tossed her head and turned away. She 
picked a second flower from the hedge, held it to her lips, and began 
swinging lightly from the waist, sending Charlie provocative 
glances over her shoulder that were half disdain and halfinvitation. 
To Marina it was as if a mischievous black urchin was playing the 
part of a coquette; but Charlie was watching with a broad and 
appreciative smile. He followed her, strolling in an assured and 
masterful way, and she went before him into iiis room. The door 
closed . 

Marina discovered herself to be furious. Really, the whole thing 
was preposterous! 

‘Philip,' she said energetically that niglit, ‘we should do some- 
thing.’ 

‘What?’ asked Philip, practically. Marina could not think of a 
sensible answer. Philip gave a short Icctuic on the problems of the 
indigenous African peoples who were half-way between the tribal 
society and modern industrialization. The thing, of course, should 
be tackled at its root. Since he was a soil expert, the root, to him, 
was a sensible organization of the land. (If he had been a church- 
man, the root would have been a correct attitude to whichever 
God he happened to represent; if an autliority on money, a mere 
adjustment of currency would have provided the solution - there 
is very little comfort from experts these days.) To Philip, it was all 
as clear as daylight. These people had no idea at all how to farm. 
They must give up this old attitude of theirs, based on the days 
when a tribe worked out one piece of ground and moved on to the 
next; they must learn to conserve their soil and, above all, to 
regard cattle, not as a sort of spiritual currency, but as an organic 
part of farm-work. (The word organic occurred very frequently in 
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these lectures by Philip.) Once these things were done, everything 
else would follow 

‘But in the meantime, Philip, it is quite possible that something 
may happen to Theresa, and she can’t be more than fifteen, if 
that ’ 

Philip looked a little dazed as he adjusted himself from the level 
on which he had been thinking to the level of Theresa: women 
always think so personally! He said, rather stiffly: ‘Well, old girl, 
in periods of transition, what can one expect ?’ 

What one might expect did in fact occur, and quite soon. One of 
those long ripples of gossip and delighted indignation passed from 
one end to the other of 138 Cecil John Rhodes Vista. Mrs Black’s 
Theresa had got herself into trouble; these girls had no morals; no 
better than savages; besides, she was a thief. She was wearing 
clothes that had not been given to her by Mrs Black. Marina paid a 
formal visit to Mrs Black in order to say that she had given 
Theresa various dresses. The air was not at all cleared. No one 
cared to what degree Theresa had been corrupted, or by whom. 
The feeling was; if not Theresa, then someone else. Acts of theft, 
adultery, and so on were necessary to preserve the proper balance 
between black and white; the balance was upset, not by Theresa, 
who played her allotted part, but by Marina, who insisted on 
introducing these Fabian scruples into a clear-cut situation. 

Mrs Black was polite, grudging, distrustful. She said: ’Well, if 
you’ve given her the dresses, then it’s all right.’ She added: ‘But 
it doesn’t alter what she’s done, does it now ?’ Marina could make 
no reply. The white women of the building continued to gossip 
and pass judgement for some days: one must, after all, talk about 
something. It was odd, however, that Mrs Black made no move at 
all to sack Theresa, that immoral person, who continued to look 
after the children with her usual good-natured efficiency, in order 
that Mrs Black might have time to gossip and drink tea. 

So Marina, who had already made plans to rescue Theresa when 
she was flung out of her job, found that no rescue was necessary. 
From time to time Mrs Black overflowed into reproaches, and 
lectures about sin. Theresa wept like the child she was, her fists 
stuck into her eyes. Five minutes afterwards she was helping Mrs 
Black bath the baby, or flirting with Charlie in the yard. 

For the principals of this scandal seemed the least concerned 
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about it. The days passed, and at last Marina said to Charlie: 
‘Well, and what are you going to do now?’ 

‘Madam ?’ said Charlie. He really did not know what she meant. 

‘About Theresa,’ said Martha sternly. 

‘Theresa she going to have a baby,’ said Charlie, trying to look 
penitent, but succeeding only in looking proud. 

‘It’s all very well,’ said Marina. Charlie continued to sweep the 
veranda, smiling to himself. ‘But Charlie ... * began Marina 
again. 

‘Madam ?’ said Charlie, resting on his broom and waiting for 
her to go on. 

‘You can’t just let things go on, and what will happen to the 
chi d when it is born ?’ 

His face puckered, he sighed, and finally he went on sweeping, 
rather slower than before. 

Suddenly Marina stamped her foot and said; ‘Charlie, this 
really won’t do!’ She was really furious. 

‘Madam!’ said Charlie reproachfully. 

‘Everybody has a good time,' said Marina. ‘You and Theresa 
enjoy yourselves, all these females have a ovely time, gossiping, 
and the only thing no one ever thinks about is the baby.’ After a 
pause, v/hen he did not reply, she went on: ‘I suppose you and 
Theresa think it’s quite all right for the baby to be born here, and 
then you two, and the baby, and February, and all the rest of your 
friends who have nowhere to go, will ail live together in that room. 
It really is shocking, Charlie.’ 

Charlie shrugged as if to say: ‘Well, what do you suggest?’ 

‘Can’t Tlieresa go and live with her father ?’ 

Charlie’s face tightened into a scowl. ‘Theresa’s father, he no 
good. Theresa must work, earn money for father.’ 

‘I see.’ Charlie waited; he seemed to be waiting for Marina to 
solve this problem for him; his attitude said: 1 have unbounded 
trust and confidence in you. 

‘Are any of the other men working here married T 

‘Yes, madam.’ 

‘Where are their wives?’ 

‘At home.’ This meant, in their kraals, in the native reserves. 
But Marina had not meant the properly married wives, who 
.usually stayed with the clan, and were visited by their men perhaps 
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one month in a year, or in two years. She meant women like 
Theresa, who lived in town. 

‘Now listen, Charlie. Do be sensib e. What happens to girls like 
Theresa when they have babies. Where do they live?’ 

He shrugged again, meaning: They live as they can, and is my 
fault the white people don’t let us have our families with us when 
they work? Suddenly he said grudgingly: ‘The nannie next door, 
she has her baby, she works.* 

‘Where is her baby?’ 

Charlie jerked his head over at the servant’s quarters {)f the next 
house. 

‘Docs the baas know she has her baby there?’ 

He looked away, uncomfortably. ‘Well, and what happens when 
the polioe find out?’ 

He gave her a look which she understood. ‘Who is the father of 
that baby?’ 

He looked away; there was an uncomfortable silence; and then 
he quickly began sweepiiig the veranda again. 

‘Charlie!’ said Marina, outraged. His whole body had become 
defensive, sullen; his face was angry. She said energetically: ‘You 
should marry Theresa. You can’t go on doing this sort of thing.’ 

‘I have a wife in my kraal,’ he said. 

‘Well, there’s nothing to stop you having two wives, is there ?’ 

Charlie pointed out that he had not yet finished paying for his 
first wife. 

Mariha thought for a moment. ‘Theresa’s a Christian, isn’t she ? 
She was educated at the mission.’ Charlie shrugged. ‘If you marry 
Theresa Chrislian-fashion, you needn’t pay lobola, need you?’ 

Charlie said: ‘Tire Christians only like one wife. And Theresa’s 
father, he wants lobola.’ 

Marina found herself delighted. At any rate he had tried to 
many Theresa, and this was evidence of proper feeling. The fact 
that whether the position was legalized or not the baby’s future 
was still uncertain, did not at once strike her. She was carried away 
by moral approval. ‘Well, Charlie, that’s much better,’ she said 
warmly. 

He gave her a rather puzzled look and shrugged again. 

*How much lobola does Theresa’s father want for her?’ 

‘Plenty. He wants ten cattle.’ 
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‘What nonsense I’ exclaimed Marina energetically. ‘Where does 
he suppose you are going to find cattle, working in town, and 
where’s he going to keep them?’ 

This seemed to annoy Charlie. ‘In my kraal, I have fine cattle,* 
he pointed out. ‘I have six fine oxes.’ He swept, for a while, in 
silence. ‘Theresa’s father, he mad, he mad old man. I tell him I 
must give three oxes this year for my own wife. Where do 1 find 
ten oxes for ITieresa ?’ 

It appeared that Charlie, no more than Theresa’s father, found 
nothing absurd about this desire for cattle on tlie part of an old 
man living in the town location. Involuntarily she looked over her 
shoulder as if Philip might be listening; this conversation would 
have plunged him into irritated despair. Luckily he was away on 
one of his trips, and was at this moment almost certain to be 
exhorting the Africans, in some distant reserve, to abandon this 
irrational attitude to "fine oxes’ which in fact were bound to be 
nothing but skin and bone, and churning whole tracts of country 
to dust. 

‘Why don't you offer Theresa’s father some money?’ she 
suggested, glancing down at Charlie’s garters which were, this 
morning, of cherry-coloured silk. 

‘He wants cattle, not money. He wants Theresa not to marry, 
he wants her to work for him.' Charlie rapidly finished sw^eeping 
the veranda and moved off, with relief, tucking the broom under 
his arm, with an apologetic smile which said: I know you mean 
well, but I’m glad to end this conversation. 

But Marina was not at all inclined to drop the thing. She 
interviewed Theresa who, amid floods of tears, said Yes, she 
wanted to marry Charlie, but her father wanted too much lobola. 
The problem was quite simple to her, merely a question of lobola; 
Charlie’s other wife did not concern her; nor did she, apparently, 
share Charlie’s view that a proper wife in the kraal was one thing, 
while the women of the town were another. 

Marina said: ‘Shall I come down to the location and talk to 
your father?’ 

Theresa hung her head shyly, allowed the last big tears to roll 
glistening down her cheeks and go splashing to the dust. ‘Yes, 
madam,’ she said gratefully. 

Marina returned to Charlie and said she would interview the 
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old man. He appeared restive at this suggestion. ‘I’ll advance you 
some of your wages and you can pay for Theresa in instalments,’ 
she said. He glanced down at his fine shirt, his gay socks, and 
sighed. If he were going to spend years of life paying five shillings 
a month, which was all he could afford, for Theresa, then his life 
as a dandy was over. 

Marina said crossly: ‘Yes, it’s all very well, but you can’t have 
it both ways.’ 

He said hastily: ‘i’ll go down and sec the father of Theresa, 
madam. 1 go soon.’ 

‘1 think you’d better,’ she said sternly. 

When she told Philip this story he became vigorously indignant. 
It presented in little, he said, the whole problem of this society. 
Ttie Government couldn’t see an inch in front of its nose. In the 
first place, by allowing the lobola system to continue, this 
emotional attitude towards cattle was perpetuated. In the second, 
by making no proper arrangements for these men to have their 
families in the towns it made the existence of prostitutes like 
Theresa inevitable. 

‘Theresa isn’t a prostitute,’ said Marina indignantly. ‘It isn’t 
her fault.’ 

‘Of course it isn’t her fault, that’s what I’m saying. But she will 
be a prostitute, it’s inevitable. When Charlie’s fed up with her 
she’ll find herself another man and have a child or two by him, and 
so on ... ’ 

‘You 4alk about Theresa as if she were a vital statistic,' said 
Marina, and Philip shrugged. That shrug expressed an attitude of 
mind which Marina would very soon find herself sharing, but she 
did not yet know that. She was still very worried about Theresa, 
and after some days she asked Charlie: ‘Well, and did you see 
Theresa’s father ? What did he say ?’ 

‘He wants cattle.’ 

‘Well, he can’t have cattle.’ 

‘No,’ said Charlie brightening. ‘My own wife, she cost six cattles. 
1 paid three last year. Ipay threemorcthisyear,whenlgo home.’ 

‘When are you going home?’ 

‘Wlien Mrs Skinner comes back. She no good. Not like you, 
madam, you are my father and mother,’ he said, giving her that 
touching, grateful smile. 
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‘And what will happen to Theresa?* 

‘She stay here.’ After a long, troubled silence, he said: ‘She my 
town wife. I come back to Theresa.’ This idea seemed to cheer him 
up. 

And it seemed he was genuinely fond of the girl. Looking out of 
the kitchen window, Marina could see the pair of them, during 
luJls in the work, seated side by side on the big log under the tree - 
charming! A charming picture! ‘It’s all very well . . . ’ said Marina 
to herself, uneasily. 

Some mornings later she found Charlie in the front room, under 
the picture, and looking at it this time, not with reverent admira- 
tion, but rather nervously. As she came in he quickly returned to 
his work, but Mariiia could see he wanted to say something to her. 

‘Madam . . . ’ 

‘Well, what is it?’ 

‘This picture costs plenty money?’ 

‘I suppose it did, once.’ 

‘Cattles cost plenty money, madam.’ 

‘Yes, so they do, Charlie.’ 

‘If you sell this picture, how much?* 

‘But it is Mrs Skinner's picture.’ 

His body drooped with disappointment ‘Yes, madam,’ he said 
politely, turning away. 

‘But wait, Charlie - what do you want the picture for 

‘It’s all right, madam.’ He was going out of the room. 

‘Stop a moment - why do you want it? You do want it, don’t 
you ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ he said, his face lit with pleasure. He clasped his hands 
tight, looking at it. ‘Oh, yes, yes, madam !’ 

‘What would you do with it? Keep it in your room ?’ 

‘1 give it to Theresa’s father.’ 

‘Wha-a-a-t ?’ said Marina, Slowly she absorbed tins idea. ‘I see,* 
she said. And then, after a pause : ‘I see ... ’ She looked at his hope- 
ful face, thought of Mrs Skinner, and said suddenly, filled with an 
undeniably spiteful delight: ‘I’ll give it to you, Charlie.* 

‘Madam!’ exclaimed Charlie. He even gave a couple of involun- 
tary little steps, like a dance. ‘Madam, thank you, thank you.’ 

She was as pleased as he. For a moment they stood smiling 
. delightedly at each other. ‘I’ll tell Mrs Skinner that 1 broke it,’ she 
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said. He went to the picture and lifted his hands gently to the 
great carved frame. ‘You must be careful not to break it before you 
get it to her father.’ He was staggering as he lifted it down. ‘Wait!’ 
said Marina suddenly. Checking himself, he stood politely: she 
saw he expected her to change her mind and take back the gift. 
‘You can’t carry that great thing all the way to the location. I’ll 
take it for you in the^car !’ 

‘Madam,’ he said. ‘Madam . . . ’ llien, looking helplessly around 
him for something, someone he could share his joy with, he said: 
‘rU tell Theresa now ’ And he ran from the room like a school- 

boy. 

Marina went to Mrs Black and asked that Tlieresa might have 
the afternoon off. ‘She had her afternoon off yesterday,’ said that 
lady sharply. 

‘She’s going to marry Charlie,’ said Marina. 

‘She can marry him next Thursday, can’t she ?’ 

‘No, because Fm taking them both down in the car to the 
location, to her father, and ... * 

Mrs Black said resentfully: ‘She should have asked me herself.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said Marina in that high, acid voice, replying 
not to the words Mrs Black had used, but to what she had meant: 
‘It seems to me that if one employs a child of fifteen, and under 
such conditions, the very least one can do is to assume the responsi- 
bility for her ; and it seems to me quite exiraordi nary that you never 
have the slightest idea what she does, where she lives, or even that 
she is gofng to get married.’ 

‘You swallowed the dictionary?’ said Mrs Black, with an 
ingratiating smile. ‘I’m not saying she shouldn’t get married; she 
should have got married before, that’s what I’m saying.* 

Marina returned to her flat, feeling Mrs Black’s resentful eyes 
on her back: Who the hell does she think she is, anyway ? 

When Marina and Philip reached the lorry that afternoon that 
was waiting outside the gate, Theresa and Charlie were already 
sitting in the back, carefully balancing the picture on their knees. 
The two white people got in the front and Marina glanced 
anxiously through the window and said to Philip: ‘Do drive 
carefully, dear, Theresa shouldn’t be bumped around.’ 

‘I’d be doing her a favour if I did bump her,’ said Philip grimly. 
He was accompanying Marina unwillingly. ‘Well, I don’t know 
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what you think you’re going to achieve by it . . . ’ he had said. 
However, here he was, looking rather cross. 

They drove down the tree-lined, shady streets, through the 
business area that was all concrete and modernity, past the slums 
where the half-caste people lived, past the factory sites, where 
smoke poured and hung, past the cemetery where angels and 
crosses gleamed white through the trees - they drove five miles, 
which was the distance Theresa had been expected to walk every 
morning and evening to her work. They turned off the main road 
into the location, and at once everything was quite different. No 
tarmac road, no avenues of beautiful trees here. Dust roads, dust 
paths, led from all directions inwards to the centre, where the 
housing area was. Dust lay thick and brown on the veld trees, the 
great blue sky was seen through a rust-coloured haze, dust gritted 
on the lips and tongue, and at once the lorry began to jolt and 
bounce. Marina looked back and saw Charlie and Theresa jerking 
and sliding with the lorry, under the great picture, clinging to each 
other for support, and laughing because of the joy-ride. It was the 
first time Theresa had ridden in a white man’s car; and she was 
waving and calling shrill greetings to the groups of black children 
who ran after them. 

They drove fast, bumping, so as to escape f rom the rivers of dust 
that spurted up from the wheels, making a whirling red cloud 
behind them, from which crowds of loitering Africans ran, cursing 
and angry. Soon they were in an area that was like a cheap copy of 
the white man’s town; small houses stood in blocks, inleisected 
by dust streets. They were two-roomed shacks with tin roofs, the 
sun blistering off them; and Marina said angrily: ‘Isn't it awful, 
isn’t it terrible?’ 

Had she known that these same houses represented years of 
campaigning by the liberals of the city, against white public 
opinion, which obstinately held that houses for natives were 
merely another manifestation of that Fabian spirit from England 
which was spoiling the fine and uncorruplcd savage, she might 
have been more respectful. Soon they left this new area and were 
among the sheds and barns that housed dozens of workers each, 
a state of affairs which caused Maiina the acutest indignation. 
Another glance over her shoulder showed Theresa and Charlie 
.giggling together like a couple of children as they tried to hold that 
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I^icture still on their knees, for it slid this way and that as if it had a 
spiteful life of its own. ‘Ask Charlie where we must go,’ said 
Philip; and Marina tapped on the glass till Charlie turned his head 
and watched her gestures till he understood and pointed onwards 
with his thumb. More of these brick sliacks, with throngs of 
Africans at their doors, who watched the car indifferently until they 
saw it was a Government car, and then their eyes grew wary, sus- 
picious. And now, blocking their way, was a wire fence, and 
Marina looked back at Charlie for instructions, and he indicated 
they should stop. Philip pulled the lorry up against the fence and 
Charlie and Theresa jumped down from the back, came forwaids, 
and Charlie said apologetically: ‘Now we must walk, madam.’ 
The four went through a gap in the fence and saw a slope of soiled 
and matted i;rass that ended in a huddle of buildings on the banks 
of a small river. 

Charlie p<^inted at it, and went ahead with Theresa. He held the 
picture on his shoulders, walking bent under it. They passed 
through the grass, which smelled unpleasant and was covered by a 
haze of flies, and came to another expanse of dust, m which were 
scattered buildings - no, not buildings, shacks, cxtraordinaiy 
huts thrown together out of every conceivable substance, with 
walls perhaps of sacking, or of petrol boxes, roofs of beaten tin, or 
bits of scrap iron. 

‘And what liappcns when it rains?' said Marina, as they wound 
in and out of these dwellings, among scratching chickens and 
snarling native mongrels. She found herself profoundly dispirited, 
as if something inside her said: What’s the use? For this area, 
officially, did not exist. The Jaw was that all the workers, the 
servants, should live inside the location, or in one of tlie similar 
townships. But there was never enough room. People overflowed 
into such makeshift villages everywhere, but as they were not 
supposed to be there the police might at any moment swoop down 
and arrest them. Admittedly the police did not often swoop, as the 
white man must have servants, the servants must live somewhere - 
and so it all went on, year after year. The Government, from time 
to time, planned a new housing estate. On paper, all around the 
white man’s city, were fine new townships for the blacks. One had 
even been built, and to this critical visitors (usually those Fabians 
from overseas) were taken, and came away impressed. They never 
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saw these slums. And so all the time, every day, the black people 
came from their reserves, their kraals, drawn to the white man’s 
city, to the glitter of money, cinemas, fine clothes; they came in 
their thousands, no one knew how many, making their own life, 
as they could, in such hovels. It was all hopeless, as long as Mrs 
Black, Mr Black, Mrs Pond were the voters with the power; as Jong 
as the experts and administrators such as Philip had to work 
behind Mrs Pond’s back - for nothing is more remarkable than 
that democratic phenomenon, so clearly shown in this continent, 
where members of Parliament, civil servants (experts, in short) 
spend half their time and energy earnestly exhorting Mrs Pond: 
For heaven’s sake have some sense before it is too late; if you don’t 
let us use enough money to house and feed these people, they’ll 
rise and cut your throats. To which reasonable plea for self- 
preservation, Mrs Pond merely turns a sullen and angry stare, 
muttering: They’re getting out of hand, that’s what it is, they’re 
getting spoilt. 

In a mood of grim despair, Marina found herself standing w'ith 
Philip in front of a small shack th.at consisted of sheets of corru- 
gated iron laid loosely together, resting in the dust, like a child’s 
card castle. 1 1 was bound at the cornei s with sti ing, and big stones 
held the sheet of iron that served as roof fiom (lying away in the 
first gust of wind. 

‘Mere, madam,’ said Charlie. He thrust Theresa forward. She 
went shyly to the dark oblong that was the door, leaned inwards, 
and spoke some words in h»er own language. After a moment an 
old man stooped his way out. He was [xuhaps not so old - im- 
possible to say. He was lean and tall, with a lined and angry face, 
and eyes that lifted under heavy lids to peer at Marina and Philip. 
Towards C'harlie he directed a long, deadly stare, then turned 
away. He wore a pair of old khaki trousers, an old, filthy singlet 
that left his long, sinewed arms bare: all llie bones and muscles of 
his neck and shoulders showed taut and knotted under the skin. 

Theresa, smiling bashfully, indicated Philip and Marina; the 
old man otTcred some words of gieeting; but he was angry, he did 
not want to see them, so the two white people fell back a little. 

Charlie now came forward with the pictuic and leaned it gently 
against the iron of the shack in a way which said: ‘Here you are, 
and that’s all you are going to get from me.’ In these surroundings 
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those fierce Scottish cattle seemed to shrink a little. The picture 
that had dominated a room with its expanse of shining glass, its 
heavy carved frame, seemed not so enormous now. The cattle 
seemed even rather absurd, shaggy creatures standing in their wet 
sunset, glaring with a false challenge at the group of people. The 
old man looked at the picture, and then said something angry to 
Theresa. She seemed afraid, and came forward, unknotting a piece 
of cloth that had lain in the folds at her waist. She handed over 
some small change - about three shillings in all. The old man took 
the money, shaking it contemptuously in his hand before he slid it 
into his pocket. Then he spat, showing contempt. Again he spoke 
to Theresa, in short, angry sentences, and at the end he flung out 
his arm, as if throwing something away; and she began to cry and 
shrank back to Charlie. Charlie laid his hand on her shoulder and 
pressed it; then left her standing alone and went forward to his 
father-in-law. He smiled, spoke persuasively, indicated Philip 
and Marina. The old man listened without speaking, his eyes 
lowered. Tliose eyes slid sideways to the big picture, a gleam came 
into them; Charlie fell silent and they all looked at the picture. 

The old man began to speak, in a different voice, sad, ami 
hopeless. He was telling how he had wooed his second wife, 
Theresa’s mother. He spoke of the long courting, according to the 
old customs, how, with many gifts and courtesies between the 
clans, the marriage had been agreed on, how the cattle had been 
chosen, ten great cattle, heavy with good grazing; he told how he 
had driven them to Theresa’s mother’s family, carefully across the 
country, so that they might not be tired and thinned by the 
journey. As he spoke to the two young people he was reminding 
them, and himself, of that time when every action had its ritual, 
its meaning; he was asking them to contrast their graceless be- 
haviour with the dignity of his own marriages, symbolized by the 
cattle, which were not to be thought of in terms of money, of 
simply buying a woman - not at all. They meant so much: a sign 
of good feeling, a token of union between the clans, an earnest that 
the woman would be looked after, an acknowledgement that she 
was someone very precious, whose departure would impoverish 
her family ~ the cattle were all these things, and many more. The 
old man looked at Charlie and Theresa and seemed to say: ‘And 
what about you? What are you in comptirison to what we were 
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then ?’ Finally he spat again, lifted the picture and went into the 
dark of his hut. They could see him looking at the picture. He 
liked it: yes, he was pleased, in his way. But soon he left it leaning 
against the iron and returned to his former pose - he drew a 
blanket over his head and shoulders and squatted down inside the 
door, looking out, but not as if he still saw them or intended to 
make any further sign towards them. 

The four were left standing there, in the dust, looking at each 
other. 

Marina was feeling very foolish. Was that all? And Philip 
answered by saying brusquely, but uncomfortably: ‘Well, there's 
your wedding for you,’ 

Theresa and Charlie had linked fingers and were together look- 
ing rather awkwardly at the white people. It was an awkward 
moment indeed - this was the end of it, the two were married, and 
it was Marina who had arranged the thing. What now ? 

But there was a more immediate problem. It was still early in the 
afternoon, the sun slanted overhead, with hours of light in it still, 
and presumably the newly-married couple would want to be to- 
gether? Marina said: ‘Do you want to come back with us in the 
lorry, or would you rather come later?’ 

Charlie and Theresa spoke together in their own language, then 
Charlie said apologetically: ‘Thank you, madam, we stay.’ 

‘With Theresa’s father?’ 

Charlie said: ‘He won’t have Theresa now. He says Theresa can 
go away. He not want Theresa.’ 

Philip said: ‘Don’t worry, Marina, he'll take her back, he’ll 
take her money all right.’ lie laughed, and Marina was angry with 
him for laughing. 

‘He very cross, madam,’ said Charlie. He even laughed himself, 
but in a rather anxious way. 

The old man still sat quite motionless, looking past them. There 
were flies at the corners of his eyes; he did not lift his hand to 
brush them off. 

‘Well . . , ’ said Marina. ‘Wc can give you a lift back if you like.’ 
But it was clear that Theresa was afraid of going back now; Mrs 
Black might assume her afternoon off was over and make her work. 

Charlie and Theresa smiled again and said ‘Good-bye. Thank 
you, madam. Thank you, baas.’ They went slowly off across the 
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dusty earth, between the hovels, towards the river, where a group 
of tall brick huts stood like outsize sentry-boxes. There, though 
neither Marina nor Philip knew it, was sold illicit liquor; there 
they would find a tinny gramophone playing dance music from 
America, there would be singing, dancing, a good time. This was 
the place the police came first if they were in search of criminals. 
Marina thought the couple were going down to the river, and she 
said sentimentally: ‘Well, they have this afternoon together, that’s 
something.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Philip drily. The two were angry with each other, they 
did not know why. They walked in silence back to the lorry and 
drove home, making polite, clear sentences about indifferent 
topics. 

Next day everything was as usual. Theresa back at work with 
Mrs Black, Charlie whistling cheerfully in their own flat. 

Almost immediately Marina bought a house that seemed pass- 
able, about seven miles from the centre of town, in a new suburb. 
Mrs Skinner would not be returning for two weeks yet, but it was 
more convenient for them to move into the new home at once. The 
problem was Charlie. What would he do during that time? lie 
said he was going home to visit his family. He had heard that his 
first wife had a new baby and he wanted to see it. 

‘Then I’ll pay you your wages now,* said Marina. She paid him, 
with ten shillings over. It was an uncomfortable moment. This 
man had been working for them for over two months, intimately, 
in their home; they had influenced each other’s lives - and now he 
was off, he disappeared, the thing was finished. ‘Perhaps you’ll 
come and work for me when you come back from your family ?’ 
said Marina. 

Charlie was very pleased. ‘Oh, yes, madam,’ he said. ‘Mrs 
Skinner very bad, she no good, not like you.’ He gave a comical 
grimace, and laughed. 

‘I’ll give you our address.’ Marina wrote it out and saw Charlie 
fold the piece of paper and place it carefully in an envelope which 
also held his official pass, a letter from her saying he was travelling 
to his family, and a further letter, for which he had asked, listing 
various bits of clothing that Philip had given him, for otherwise, 
as he explained, the police would catch him and say he had stolen 
them. 
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‘Well, good-bye, Charlie,’ said Marina. ‘I do so hope your wife 
and your new baby are all right.’ She thought of Tlieresa, but did 
not mention her; she found herself suffering from a curious 
disinclination to offer further advice or help. What would happen 
to Theresa? Would she simply move in with the first man who 
offered her shelter ? Almost Marina shrugged. 

‘Good-bye, madam,’ said Charlie. He went off to buy himself a 
new shirt with the ten shillings, and some sweets for Theresa. He 
was sad to be leaving Theresa. On the other hand, he was looking 
forward to seeing his new child and his wife; he expected to behome 
after about a week’s walking, perhaps sooner if he could get a lift. 

But things did not turn out like this. 

Mrs Skinner returned before she was expected. She found the 
flai locked and the key with Mrs Black. Iiverytliing was very clean 
and tidy, but - where was her favourite picture? At first she saw 
only the lightish square patch on the dimming paint - then she 
thought of Charlie. Wlicre was he? No sign of him. She came back 
into the flat and found the letter Marina had left, enclosing eight 
pounds for the picture ‘which she had unfortunately broken*. Tlie 
thought came to Mrs Skinner that she would not have got ten 
shillings for that picture if she had tried to sell it; then the phrase 
‘sentimental value* came to hei rescue, and she was furious. Where 
W'as Charlie ? For, looking about her, she saw various other articles 
were missing. Where was her yellow earthen vase ? Where was the 
wooden door-knocker that said Welcome Friendl Where was . . . 
she went off to talk to Mrs Black, and quite soon all the women 
dropped m, and she was told many things about Marina. At last 
she said: ‘It serves me right for letting to an immigrant. 1 should 
have let it to yon, dear.’ The dear in question was Mrs Pond. The 
ladies were again emotionally united ; the long hostilities that had 
led to the flat being let to Marina were forgotten; that they were 
certain to break out again within a week was not to be admitted in 
this moment of pure friendship. 

Mrs Pond told Mrs Skinner that she had seen the famous 
picture being loaded on to the lorry, l^robably Mrs Giles had sold 
it - but this thought was checked, for both ladies knew what the 
picture was worth. No, Marina must have disposed of it in some 
way connected with her Fabian outlook - what could one expect 
•from these white kaffirs? 
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Fuming, Mrs Skinner went to find Theresa. She saw Charlie, 
dressed to kill in his new clothes, who had come to say goodbye to 
Theresa before setting off on his long walk. She flew out, grabbed 
him by the arm, and dragged him into the flat. ‘Where’s my 
picture?’ she demanded. 

At first Charlie denied all knowledge of the picture. Then he said 
Marina had given it to him. Mrs Skinner dropped his arm and 
stared: ‘But it was my picture . . . ’ She reflected rapidly: that eight 
pounds was going to be very useful; she had returned from her 
holiday, as people do, rather short of money. She exclaimed in- 
stead: ‘What have you done with my yellow vase? Where’s my 
knocker?’ 

Charlie said he had not seen them. Finally Mrs Skinner fetched 
the police. The police found the missing articles in Charlie’s 
bundle. Normally Mrs Skinner would have cufled him and fined 
him five shillings. But there was this business of the picture - she 
told the police to take him off. 

Now, in this city in the heart of what used to be known as the 
Dark Continent, at any hour of the day, women shopping, typists 
glancing up from their work out of the window, or the business 
men passing in their cars, may see (if they choose to look) a file of 
handcuffed Africans, with two policemen in front and two behind, 
followed by a straggling group of African women who are accom- 
panying their men to the courts. Tliese are the Africans who have 
been arrested for visiting without passes, or owning bicycles with- 
out lights, or being in possession of clothes or articles without being 
able to say how they came to own them. These Africans are being 
marched off to explain themselves to the magistrates. They are 
given a small fine with the option of prison. They usually choose 
prison. After all, to pay a ten shilling fine when one earns perhaps 
twenty or thirty a month, is no joke, and it is something to be fed 
and housed, free, for a fortnight. This is an arrangement satis- 
factory to everyone concerned, for these prisoners mend roads, cut 
down grass, plant trees : it is as good as having a pool of free labour. 

Marina happened to be turning into a shop one morning, where 
she hoped to buy a table for her new house, and saw, without really 
seeing them, a file of such handcuffed Africans passing her. They 
were talking and laughing among themselves, and with the black 
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policemen who herded them, and called back loud and jocular 
remarks at their women. In Marina’s mind the vision of that ideal 
table (for which she had been searching for some days, without 
success) was rather stronger than what she actually saw ; and it was 
not until the prisoners had passed that she suddenly saidto herself; 
‘Good heavens, that man looks rather like Charlie - and that girl 
behind there, the plump girl with the spindly legs, there was some- 
thing about the back view of the girl that was very like Theresa. ... * 
The file had in the meantime turned a corner and was out of sight. 
For a moment Marina thought; Perhaps I should follow and see? 
Then she thought; Nonsense, I’m seeing things, of course it can’t 
be Charlie, he must have reached home by now. ... And she went 
into the shop to buy her table. 




SECOND NOVEL 


The Other Woman 





The Other Woman 


Rose’s mother was killed one morning crossing the street to do 
her shopping. Rose was fetched from work, and a young police- 
man, awkward with sympathy, asked questions and finally said: 
‘You ought to tell your Dad, Miss, heought to know.’ It had struck 
him as strange that she had not suggested it, but behaved as if the 
responsibility for everything must of course be hers. He thought 
Rose was too composed to be natural. Her mouth was set and there 
was a strained look in her eyes. He insisted ; Rose sent a message to 
her father; but when he came she put him straight into bed with a 
cup of tea. Mr Johnson was a plump, fair little man, with wisps of 
light hair lying over a rosy scalp, and blue, candid, trustful eyes. 
Then she came back to the kitchen and her manner told the police- 
man that she expected him to leave. From the door he said 
dilfidently : ‘Well, I’m sorry. Miss, I’rn real sorry. A terrible thing- 
youcan'trightly blame thelorry-driver, and yourmum-itwasn’ther 
fault either.’ Rose turned her white, shaken face, her cold and 
glittering eyes towards him and said taitly: ‘Being sorry doesn’t 
mend broken bones.’ That lastphrase seemed totakeherbysurprise, 
for she winced, her face worked in a rush of tears, and then she 
clenched her jaw again. ‘Them lorries,’ she said heavily, ‘them 
machines, they ought to be stopped, that’s what 1 think.’ This 
irrational remark encouraged the policeman: it was nearer to the 
tears, the emotion that he thought would be good for her. He re- 
marked encouragingly: ‘1 daresay,miss,butwecouldn’tdo without 
them, could we now?’ Rose’s face did not change. She said 
politely: ‘Yes?’ It was sceptical and di anissing; that monosyllable 
said finally: ‘You keep your opinions, I’ll keep mine.’ It examined 
and dismissed the whole machine age. The young policeman, still 
lingering over his duty, suggested: ‘Isn’t there anybody to come 
and sit with you ? You don’t look too good Miss, and that’s a fact.’ 

‘There isn’t anybody,’ said Rose briefly, and added: ‘I’m all 
right.’ She soundwd irritated, and so he left. She sat downat the table 
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and she was shocked at herself for what she had said. She 

thought: I ought to tell George But she did not move. She 

stared vaguely around the kitchen,her mind dimly churning around 
several ideas. One was that her father had taken it hard, she would 
have her hands full with him. Another, that policeman, oflicials - 
they were all nosey parkers, knowing what was best for everybody. 
She found herself staring at a certain picture at the wall, and think- 
ing: ‘Now I can take that picture down. Now she’s gone I can do 
what I like.’ She felt a little guilty, but almost at once she briskly 
rose and took the picture down. It was of a battleship in a stormy 
sea, and she hated it. She put it away in a cupboard. Then the white 
empty square on the wall troubled her, and she replaced it by a 
calendar with yellow roses on it. Then she made herself a cup of tea 
and began cooking her father’s supper, thinking: I’ll wake him up 
and make him eat, do him good to have a bite of something hot. 

At supper her father asked : ‘Where’s George ?’ Her face closed 
against him in irritation and she said: T don’t know.’ He was 
surprised and shocked, and he protested : ‘But Rosie, yon ought to 
tell him, it’s only right.* Now, itwas against this knowledge that she 
had been arming herself all day; but she knew that sooner or later 
she must tell George, and when she had finished tlie washing-up 
she took a sheet of writing paper from the drawer of her dresser 
and sat down to write. She was as surprised at herself as her 
father was: Why didn’t she want to tell George? Tier father said, 
with the characteristic gentle protest: ‘But Rosie, why don’t you 
give him a ring at the factory? They’d give him the message.’ Rose 
made as if she had not heard. She finished the letter, found some 
coppers in her bag for a stamp, and went out to post it. Afterwards 
she found herself thinking of George’s arrival with reluctance 
that de^rved the name of fear. She could not understand herself, 
and soon went to bed in order to lose herself in sleep. She dreamed 
of the lorry that had killed her mother; she dreamed, too, of an 
enormous black machine, relentlessly moving its great arms back 
and forth, back and forth, in a way that was menacing to Rose. 

George found the letter when he returned from work the follow- 
ing evening. His first thought was: ‘Why couldn’t she have got 
killed next week, after wc were married, instead of now?’ He was 
shocked at the cruel selfish idea. But he and Rose had been going 
together now for three years, and he could not help feeling that it 
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was cruel fate to cloud their wedding with this terrible, senseless 
death. He had not liked Rose’s mother : he thought her a fussy and 
domineering woman ; but to be killed like that, all of a sudden, in her 
vigorous fifties - He thought suddenly: ‘Poor little Rosie, she’ll 
be upset bad, and there’s her Dad, he’s just like a big baby; I’d 

better get to her quick.’Hewasputtingtheletterinhispocketwhenit 

struck him: ‘Why did she write? Why didn’t she telephone to the 
works ?’ He looked at the letter and saw that Mrs Johnson had been 
ki 1 led as long ago as yesterday morn ing. At first he v'as too aston ished 
to be angry; then he was extraordinarily angry. ‘What !’ he mutter- 
ed, ‘why the hell - what’s she doing?’ He was a member of the 
family, wasn’t he? - or as good as. And she wrote him stiff little 
letters, beginningD^-^zr (j6W^'t%andending, 7?oAe-no love, noteven a 
sincerely. But underneath the anger he was deeply dismayed. He 
was remembering that there had been a listlessness, an apathy about 
her recently that could almost be taken as indifference. For in- 
stance, when he took her to see the two rooms that would be their 
home she made all kinds of objections instead of l^eing as delighted 
as he was. ‘Look at alUhosc stairs,’ she had said, ‘it’sso high up,’and 
so on. You might almost think she wasn't keen on marrying him - 
but this idea was iinsupportable, and he abandoned it quickly. He 
remembered that at the beginning, thi ee years ago, she had pleaded 
for them to marry at once ; she didn’t mind taking a chance, she had 
said; lots of people got married on less money than they had. But 
he was a cautious man and had talked her into waiting for some 
kind of security. That’s where he made his mistake, he decided now 
he should have taken her at a word and married her straight off, 
and then ... He hastened across London to conifoit Rose; and all 
the time his thoughts of her were uneasy and aggrieved; and he 
felt as anxious as a lost child. 

When he entered the kitchen it was with no clear idea of what to 
expect ; but he was surprised to find her seated at her usual place at 
the table, her hands folded idly before her, pale, heavy-lidded, but 
quite composed. The kitchen w^as spotless and there was a smell of 
soapsuds and clean warmth. Evidemly the place had just been 
given a good scrub. 

Rose turned heavy eyes on him and said : ‘It was good of you to 
come over, George.’ 

He had been going to give her a comforting kiss, but this took 
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him by surprise. His feeling of outrage deepened. ‘Hey,’ he said, 
accusingly. ‘What’s all this, Rosie, why didn’t you let me know?’ 

She looked upset, but said, evasively; ‘It was all over so quickly, 
and they took her away - there didn’t seem no point in getting you 
disturbed too.’ 

George pulled out a chair and sat opposite her. He had thought 
that there was nothing new to learn about Rose, after three years. 
But now he was giving her troubled and apprehensive glances; 
she seemed a stranger. In appearance she was small and dark, 
rather too thin. She had a sharp, pale face, with irregular prettiness 
about it. She usually wore a dark skirt and a white blouse. She 
would sit up at night to wash and iron the blouse so that it would 
always be fresh. This freshness, the neatness, was her strongest 
characteristic. ‘You look as if you could be pulled through a hedge 
backwards and come out with every hair in order,’ he used to 
tease her. To which she might reply: ‘Don’t make me laugh. How 
could I?’ She would be quite serious; and at such moments he 
might sigh, humorously, admitting that she had no sense of hum- 
our. But really he liked her seriousness, her calm practicality: he 
relied on it. Now he said, rather helplessly; ‘Don’t take on Rosie, 
everything’s alright.' 

‘I’m not taking on,’ she replied unnecessarily, looking quietly at 
him, or rather, through him, withan air of patient w^aiting. He was 
now more apprehensive than angry. ‘Howl’s your Dad ? he asked. 

‘1’ veput him to bed with a nice cup of tea.’ 

‘How’s he taking it?’ 

She seemed to siirug. ‘Well, he’s upset, but he's getting over it 
now.’ 

And now for the life of him, he could think of nothing to say. 
The clock’s ticking seemed very loud, and he shifted his feet noisily. 
After a long silence he said aggressively: ‘This won’t make any 
difference to us, it’ll be all right next week, Rosie ?’ 

He knew that it wasn't all right when, after a further pause, she 
turned her eyes towards him with a full, dark, vague stare: ‘Oh, 
well, I don’t know. . . . 

‘Wliat do you mean?’ he challenged quickly, leaning across at 
her, forcibly, so that she might be made to respond; ‘What do you 
mean, Rosie, let us have it now. 

‘Well - there’s Dad,’ she replied, with that maddening vagueness. 
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•You mean we shan’t get married?’ he shouted angrily. ‘Three 
years, Rosie . . As her silence persisted: ‘Your Dad can live with 
us. Or - he might get married again - or something.’ 

Suddenly she laughed, and he winced: her moments of rough 
humour always disconcerted him. At the same time they pained him 
because they seemed brutal. ‘You mean to say,’ she said, clumsily 
jeering, ‘you mean you hope he gets married again, even if no one 
else’d ever think of it.’ But her eyes were filled with tears. They were 
lonely and self-sufficing tears. He slowly fell back into his chair, 
letting hishands drop loosely. He simply could not understand it. He 
could not understand her. It flashed into his mind that she intended 
not to marry him at all, but this was too monstrous a thought, and 
he comforted himself : ‘She’ll be all right by tomorrow, it’sthe shock, 
that’s all. She liked her ma, really, even though they scrapped like 
two cats.’ He was just going to say :‘WelI, if 1 can’t do anything I’ll 
be getting along; I’ll come and see you tomorrow,’ when she asked 
him carefully, as if it were an immense effort for her to force her 
attention on to him : ‘Would you like a cuppa tea ?’ 

‘Rose!’ he shouted miserably. 

‘What?’ She sounded unhappy but stubborn; and she was un- 
reachable, shut off from him behind a barrier of - what ? He didnot 
know. ‘Oh, go to hell then,’ he muttered, and got up and stamped 
out of the kitchen. At the door he gave her an appealing glance, but 
she was not looking at him. He slammed tl ie door hard. Afterwards 
he thought guiltily : She’s upset, and then I treat her bad. 

But Rose did not think of him when he had gone. She remained 
where she was, for some time, looking vaguely at the calendar with 
the yellow roses. Then she got up, washed her hands, hung her 
apron on the hook behind the door, as usual, and went to bed. 
‘That’s over,’ she said to herself, meaning George. She began to cry. 
She knew she would not marry him - rather, could not marry him. 
She did not know why this was impossible or why she was crying: 
she could not understand her own behaviour. Up till so few hours 
before she had been going to marry George, live with him in the 
little flat: everything was settled. Yei, from the moment she had 
heard the shocked voices saying outside in the street: Mrs John- 
son’s dead, she’s been killed - from that moment, or so it seemed 
now, it had become impossible to marry George. One day he had 
meant everything to her, he represented her future, and the next,he 
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meant nothing. The knowledge was shocking to her; above all she 
prided herself on being a sensible person; the greatest praise she 
could offer was: ‘You’ve got sense,’ or ‘I like people to behave 
proper, no messing about.’ And what she felt was not sensible, 
therefore, she could not think too closely about. She cried for a 
long time, stifling her sobs so that her father could not hear them 
where he lay through the wall. Then she lay awake and stared at the 
square of light that showed chimney-potsandthedissolvingycllow- 
ish clouds of a rainy London dawn, scolding herself scornfully: 
What’s the good of crying ? while she mopped up the tears that rose 
steadily under her lids and soaked down her cheeks to the already 
damp pillow. 

Next morning when her father asked over break fast cups : ‘Rosie, 
what are you going to do about George?’ she replied calmly, ‘It’s 
all right, he came last night and I told him.’ 

‘You told him what T He spoke cautiously. His round, fresh face 
looked troubled, the clear, rather childlike blue eyes were not al- 
together approving. His workmates knew him as a jaunty, humor- 
ous man with a warm, quick laugh and ingrained opinions about 
life and politics. In his home he was easy and uncritical. He Iiad 
been married for twenty-five years to a woman who had outwardly 
let him do as he pleased while taking all the responsibility on her- 
self. He knew this. He used to say of his wife; ‘Once she’s got an 
idea into her head you might as well whistle at a wall !’ And now he 
was looking at his daughter as he had at the mother. He did not 
know what she had planned, but he knew nothing he said w'ould 
make any dilTcrencc. 

‘Everything’s all right, Dad,’ Rose said quietly. 

I daresay, he thought; but what’s it all about? He asked: ‘You 
don’t have to get ideas into your head about not getting married. 
I’m easy.’ Without looking at him she filled his cup with the 
strong, brown, sweet tea he loved, and said again: ‘It’s all right.’ 
He persisted: ‘You don’t want to make any mistakes now, Rosie, 
you’re upset, and you want to give yourself time to have a good 
think about things.’ 

To this there was no reply at all. He sighed and took his news- 
paper to the fire. It was Sunday. Rose was cooking the dinner when 
George came in. Jem, the father, turned his back on the couple, 
having nodded at George, thus indicating that as far as he was con- 
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cerned they were alone. He was thinking; George’s a good bloke, 
she’s a fool if she gives him up. 

‘Well, Rosie?’ said George, challengingly, the misery of the sleep- 
less night bursting out of him. 

‘Well what?’ temporized Rose, wiping dishes. She kept her head 
lowered and her face was pale and set hard. Confronted thus, with 
George’s unhappiness, her decision did not seem so secure. She 
wanted to cry. She could not afford to cry now, in front of him. She 
went to the windov.' so that her back miglit be turned to him. It was 
a deep basement, and she looked up at the rubbish-can and railings 
showing dirty black against the damp, grey houses opposite. This 
had been her view of the world since she could remember. She 
heard George saying, uncertainly: ‘You marry me on Wednesday, 
the way we fixed it, and your Dad’ll be all right, he can stay here or 
live with us, just as you like.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Rose after a pause, 

‘But why, Rosie, why?’ 

Silence. ‘I don’t know,' she muttered. She sounded obstinate but 
unhappy. Grasping this moment of weakness in her, he laid his 
hand on her shoulder and appealed: ‘Rosie girl, youVe upset, 
that’s all it is.’ But she tensed her sliouldcr against him and then, 
since his hand remained there, jerked herself away and said angrily: 
‘I’m sorry. It’s no good, 1 keep telling you.’ 

‘Three years,’ he said slowly, looking at her in amazed anger. 
‘Three years! And now you throw me over.' 

She did not reply at once. She could see the monstrousness of 
what she was doing and could iK>t help herself. She had loved him 
then. Now he exasperated her. ‘Tm not throwing you over,’ she 
said defensively. 

‘So you’re not!' he shouted in derision, his face clenched in pain 
and rage. ‘What are you doing then ?’ 

‘1 don’t know,’ she said helplessly. 

He stared at her, suddenly swore under his breath and went to 
the door: ‘I’m not coming back,’ he said, ‘you’re just playing the 
fool with me, Rosie. You shouldn’t ve treated me like this. No 
one’d stand for it, and I’m not going to.’ There was no sound from 
Rose, and so he went out. 

Jem slowly let down the paper and remarked: ‘You want to 
think what you’re doing, Rosie.’ 
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She did not reply. The tears were pouring down her face, but she 
wiped them impatiently away and bent to the oven. Later that day 
Jem watched her secretly over the top of the paper. There was a 
towel-rail beside the dresser. She was unscrewing it and moving it 
to a different position. She rolled the dresser itself into the opposite 
comer and then shifted various ornaments on the mantelpiece. 
Jem remembered that over each of these things she had bickered 
with her mother : the women could not agree about where the dresser 
would stand best, or the heigjit of the towel-rail. So now Rose 
was having her own way, thought Jem, amazed at the sight of his 
daughter’s quiet but determined face. The moment her mother was 
dead she moved everything to suit herself. . . . Later she made tea 
and sat down opposite him, in her mother’s chair. Women, thought 
Jem, half humorous, half shocked at the persistence of the thing. 
And she was throwing over a nice, decent chap just because of - 
what? At last he struggled and accepted it; he knew she would 
have her way. Also, at the bottom of his heart, he was pleased. He 
would never have put any pressure on her to give up marriage, but 
he was glad that he did not have to move, that he could stay in 
his old ways without disturbance. She’s still young, he comforted 
himself ; there’s plenty of time for her to marry. 

A month later they heard George had married someone else. 
Rose had a pang of regret, but it was the kind of regret one feels for 
something inevitable, that could not have been otherwise. When 
they n^et in the street, she said ‘Hullo George,’ and he gave her a 
curt, stiff nod. She even felt a little hurt because he would not let by- 
gones be; that he felt he had to store resentment. If she could greet 
him nicely as a friend, then it was unkind of him to treat her coldly. 
. . . She glanced with covert interest at the girl who was his wife, 
and waited for a greeting; but the girl averted her face and stared 
coldly away. She knew about Rose; she knew she had got George 
on the rebound. 

This was in 19.38. The rumours and the fear of war were still more 
an undercurrent in people’s minds than a part of their thinking. 
Vaguely, Rose and her father expected that everything would con- 
tinue as it was. About four months after mother’s death, Jem 
said one day : ‘Why don’t you give up your work now. We can man- 
age without what you earn, if we’re careful.’ 

‘Yes T said Rose, in the sceptical way which already told him his 
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pleading was wasted. ‘You’ve got too much,’ he persisted. ‘Clean- 
ing and cooking, then out all day at work.’ 

‘Men,’ she said simply, with agood-natured but dismissing sniff. 

‘There’s no sense in it,’ he protested, knowing he was wasting 
his breath. His wife had insisted on working until Rose was sixteen 
and could take her place. ‘Women should be independent,’ she 
had said. And now Rose was saying: ‘1 like to be independent. ’ 

Jem said: ‘Women. They say all women want is a man to keep 
them, but you and your mother, you go on as if I’m trying to do 
you out of something when 1 say you mustn’t work.’ 

‘Women here and women there,’ said Rose. ‘I don’t know about 
women. All I know is what I think.’ 

Jem was that old type of Labour man who has been brouglit up 
in tlie trade union movement. I Ic went to meetings once or twice a 
week, and sometimes his friends came in for a cup of tea and an 
argument. Foryearshehad been sayingtohiswife:‘lfthey paid you 
proper, it’d be different. You work ten hours a day, and it’s all for 
the bosses.’ Now he used the argument on Rose, and she said: ‘Oh, 
politics. I’m not interested.’ Her father said: ‘You’re as stubborn 
as a mule, like your mother.’ 

Then I am,’ said Rose, good-humouredly. She would have said 
she had not ‘got on’ with her mother ; she had had to fight to become 
independent of that efficient and possessive woman. But in this 
she agreed with her: it had been instilled into hci ever since she 
could remember, that women must look after themselves. Like her 
mother, she was indulgent about the trade union meetings, as if 
they were a childish amusement that men should be allowed; and 
she voted Labour to please him, as her mother had done. And every 
time her father pleaded with her to give up her job at the bakery she 
inexorably replied : ‘Who knows what might happen? It’s silly not 
to be careful.’ And so she continued to get up early in order to clean 
the basement kitchen and the two little rooms over it that was their 
home; then she made the breakfast and went out to shop. Then 
she went to the bakery, and at six o’clock came back to cook supper 
for her father. At weekends she had a grand clean-up of the whole 
place, and cooked puddings and cakes. They were in bed most 
nights by nine. They never went out. They listened to the radio while 
they ate, and they read the newspapers. It was a hard life, but Rose 
did not think of it as hard. If she had ever used words like happi- 
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ness she would have said she was happy. Sometimes she thought 
wistfully » not of George, but of the baby his wife was going to have. 
Perhaps, after all, she had made a terrible mistake? Then she 
squashed the thought and comforted herself: There’s plenty of 
tiirte, there’s no hurry, 1 couldn’t leave Dad now. 

When the war started she accepted it fatalistically while her 
father was deeply upset. His vision of the future had been the old 
socialist one: everything would slowly get better and better; and 
one day the wot king man would get into powei by the automatic 
persuasion of common sense, and then - but his picture of that time 
was not so clear. Vaguely he thought of a house with a little garden 
and a holiday by the sea once a year. The family had never been able 
to afford a proper holiday. But the war cut right across this vision. 

‘Well, what did you expect ?’ asked Rose satii ically . 

‘What do you mean ?’ he demanded aggressively. ‘If Labour’d 
been in, it wouldn’t have happened.’ 

‘Maybe, maybe not.’ 

‘You’re just like your mother,’ he complained again. ‘You 
haven’t got any logic.’ 

‘Well, you’ve been going to meetings lor years and years, and you 
make resolutions, and you talk, but there’s a war just the same.’ 
She felt as if this ended the aigument. She felt, though she could 
never have put it into words, that thcie was a deep basic insecui ity, 
that life itself was an enemy to be placated and humoured, liable 
at any moment to confiont hei, or people like her, with deatli or 
destitution. The only sensible thing to do wus to gather together 
every penny that came along and keep it safe. When her mother 
had been alive, she paid thirty shillings of the two pounds a week 
she earned towartls the housekeeping. Now' that thirty shillings 
went straight into the post-office. When the newspapers and the 
wireless blared war and hoiror at her, she thought of that money, 
and it comforted her. It didn’t amount to much, but if some- 
thing happened. . . . What that something might be, she did not 
clearly know. But life was terrible, there was no justice - had not 
her own mother been killed by a silly loriy crossing the stieet she 
she had crossed every day of hei life for twenty-five years . . . that 
just proved it. And now there was a war, and all sorts of people were 
going to be hurt, all for notlung- that proved it too, if it needed any 
proof. Life was frightening and dangerous - therefore, put money 
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into the post-otfice ; hold on to your job, work, and - put money 
into the post-office. 

Her father sat over the wireless set, bought newspapers, argued 
with his cronies, trying to make sense of the complicated, cynical 
movements of power politics, while the familiar pattern of life dis- 
solved into the slogans and noise of war, and the streets filled with 
uniforms and rumours. ‘It's all Hitler,’ he w'ould say aggressively 
to Rose. 

‘Maybe, maybe not.’ 

‘Well, he started it, didn’t he?’ 

‘I'm not interested who started it. All I know is, ordinary people 
don’t want war. And tlierc’s war all the time. They make me sick if 
yon want to know - and you men make me sick, too. If you were 
young enough, you'd be oO' like the rest of them,’ she said 
accusingly. 

‘But Rosie,’ he said, really shocked, ‘Hitler’s got to be stopped, 
hasn't he?’ 

‘Hitler/ she said scornfully. ‘Hiller and Cliurchill and Stalin 
and Roosevelt - they all make me sick, if ymi want to know. And 
that goes for your Attlee loo.’ 

‘Women haven’t got any logic,’ he said, in despair. 

So they came not to discuss the war at all, they merely suffered it. 
Slowly, Rose came to use the same words and slogans as everyone 
else; and like everyone else, with deep sad knowledge that it was all 
talk, and what was really happening in the world was something 
vast and terrible, beyond her compreliension: and perhaps it was 
wonderful too, if she only knew - but she could never hope to 
understand. Better get on with the live as best she could, try 
not to be afraid and - put money in the post-olficc. 

Soon she switched to a job in a munitions factory. She felt she 
ought to tlo something for the war, and also, she was paid much 
better tlian in the bakery. She did firc-walching too. Often she was 
up till three or four and then woke at six to clean and cook. Her 
father continued as a bricklayer and did fire-watching three or four 
nights a week. They were both pcriiv nently tired and sad. The war 
went on, month after month, year after year, food was short, it was 
hard to keep warm, the scarchliglits wheeled over the dark wilder- 
ness of London, the bombs fell screaming, and the blackoutwas like 
a weight on their minds and spirits. They listened to the news, read 
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the newspapers, with the same look of bewildered but patient 
courage; and it seemed as if the war was a long, black, noisome 
tunnel from which they would never emerge. 

In the third year Jem fell off a ladder one cold, foggy morning 
and injured his back. ‘It's all right, Rosie,’ he said. ‘I can get back 
to work all right.’ 

‘You’re not working,’ she said flatly. ‘You’re sixty-seven. That’s 
enough now, you’ve been working since you was fourteen.’ 

‘There won’t be enough coming in every week.’ 

‘Won’t there?’ she said triumphantly. ‘You used to go on at me 
for working. Aren’t you glad now? With your bit of pension and 
what I get, lean still put someawayevery wcekif 1 try. Funny thing,’ 
she said reflectively, not without grim humour : ‘It was two pounds 
a week when there was peace, and I was supposed to be grateful for 
it. Comes a war and they pay you like you was a queen. Tm getting 
seven pounds a week now, one way and another. So you take things 
easy, and if I find you back to woik, with your back as it is, and 
your rheumatism, you’ll catch it from me, I’m telling you,’ 

‘It’s not easy for me to sit at home, willi the war and all,’ he said 
uneasily. 

‘Well, did you make the war? No! You have some sense now.’ 

Now things weie not so haid for Rose because when Jem could 
get out of bed he cleaned the rooms for hei and theie was a cup of 
tea waiting when she came in at night. But thcie was an emptiness 
in her and she could not pictend to herself there was not. One day 
she saw George’s wife in the street with a little girl of about four, 
and stopped her. 'Fhe girl was hostile, but Rose said hurnedly: ‘I 
wanted to know, how’s Geoige?’ Rather unwillingly came the 
reply: ‘He’s all right, so fai ,hc’s in North Africa, ’She held the child 
to her as she spoke, as if for comfoit, and tears came into Rose’s 
eyes. The two women stood hesitating on the pavement then Rose 
said appealingly : ‘It must be hard for you.’ ‘Well, it’ll be over some 
day - when they’ve stopped playing soldiers,’ was the grim reply; 
and at this Rose smiled in sympathy and the women suddenly felt 
friendly towaids each other. ‘Come over some time if you like,’ 
said George’s wife, slowly ; and Rose said quickly : ‘I’d like to ever 
so much.’ 

So Rose got into the habit of going over once a week to the rooms 
that had originally been got ready for herself. She went because of 
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the little girl, Jill. She was secretly asking herself now: DidTmakea 
mistake then ? Should 1 have married George ? But even as she asked 
the question she knew it was futile: slic could have behaved in no 
other way; it was one of those irrational, emotional things that 
seem so slight and meaningless, but are so powerful. And yet, time 
was passing, she was nearly thirty, and when she looked in the 
mirror she was afraid. She was very thin now, nothing but a white- 
faced shrimp of a girl, with lank, tired, stringy black hair. Her 
sombre dark eyes peered anxiously back at her ov^er hollowed and 
bony cheeks. ‘It’s because 1 work so hard,’ she comforted herself. 
‘No sleep, that’s what it is, and the bad food, and those chemicals 
in the factory . . . it’ll be better after the war.’ It was a question of 
endurance; somehow she had to get through the war, and then 
everything would be all right. Soon she looked forward all week 
to the Sunday night when she went over to George’s wife with a 
little present for Jill. When she lay awake at nights she thought 
not of George, noi of the men she met at the factory who might 
have become interested in her, but of children. ‘What w'itli the war 
and all the men gelling killed,’ she sometimes worried, ‘perhaps 
it’s too late. Theic w'on't l3C any left hy the time they’ve finished 
killing them all off.’ But if her father could liavc managed for 
himself before, he could not now; he was really dependent on her. 
So she always pushed away her fears and longings with the 
thought: ‘When the war’s over we can eat and sleep again, and 
then ril look better, and then perhaps . . 

Not long before the war ended Rose came home late one night, 
dragging her feet tiredly along the dark pavement, thinking that 
she had forgotten to buy anything for supper. She turned into her 
street, was troubled by a feeling that something was wa ong, looked 
down towards the house where she lived, and stopped dead. There 
were heaps of smoking rubble showing against the reddish glare 
of lire. 

At first she thougb.t : ‘I must have come to the wrong street in the 
black-out.’ Then she understood an<l began to run towards her 
home, clutching her handbag tightly, holding the scarf under her 
chin. At the edge of the street was a deep crater. She nearly fell into 
it, but righted herself and walked stumblingly among bomb re- 
fuse and tangling wires. Where her gate had been she stopped. A 
group of people were standing there. ‘Where’s my father?’ she de- 
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manded angrily. ‘Where is he?’ A young man came forward and 
said, ‘Take it easy, miss.’ He laid a hand on her shoulder. ‘You 
live here ? I think your Dad was an unlucky one.’ The words brought 
no conviction to her and she stared at him, frowning. ‘What have 
you done with him ?’ she asked, accusingly. ‘They took him away, 
miss.’ She stood passively, then she heavily lifted her head and 
looked around her. In this part ofthe street all the houses were gone. 
She pushed her way through the people and stood looking down 
at the steps to the basement door. The door was hanging loose from 
the frame, but the glass of the window was whole. ‘It’s all right,’ 
she said half-aloud. She took a key from her handbag and 
slowly descended the steps over a litter of bricks. ‘Miss, miss,* 
called the young man, ‘you can’t go down there. ’She made no reply, 
but fitted the key into the door and tried to turn it. It would not 
turn, so she pushed the door, it swung in on its one remaining hinge 
and she went inside. The place looked as it always did, save that 
the ornaments on the mantlepicce had been knocked to the floor. 
It was half-lit from the light of burning houses over the street. She 
was slowly picking up the ornaments and putting them back when 
a hand was laid on her arm. ‘Miss,’ said a compassionate voice, 
‘you can’t stay down here.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t 1?’ she retorted, with a flash of stubbornness. 

She looked upwards. There was a crack across the ceiling and 
dust was still settling through the air. But a kettle was boiling on the 
stove! ‘it’s all right,’ she announced. ‘Look, the gas is still working. 
If the gas is all right then things isn’t too bad, that stands to reason, 
doesn’t it now?’ 

‘You’ve got the whole weight of the house lying on that ceiling,’ 
said the man dubiously. 

‘The house has always stood over the ceiling hasn’t it,’ she said, 
with a tired humour that surprised him. He could not see what was 
funny, but she was grinning heavily at the joke. ‘So nothing’s 
changed,’ she said, airily. But there was a look on her face that 
worried him, and she was trembling in a hard, locked way, as if her 
muscles were held rigid against the weakness of her flesh. Sudden 
spasmodic shudders ran through her, and then she shut her jaw 
hard to stop them. ‘It’s not safe,’ he protested again, and tvhe 
obediently gazed around to see. The kettle and the pans stood as tliey 
had ever since she could remember; the cloth on the table was one 
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her mother had embroidered, and through the ci acked window she 
would see the black, sohd shape of the dust-can, though beyond it 
there were no silhouettes of grey houses, only grey sky spui ting red 
flame. ‘I think it’s all right,’ she said, stolidly And she did She felt 
safe. This was her home. She lifted the kettle and began making tea. 
‘Have a cup ?’ she inquired, politely He did not know what to do. 
She took her cup to the table, blew olf the thick dust and began stir- 
ring in sugar. Her trembling made the spoon tinkle against the cup. 

T’U be back,’ he announced suddenly, and went out, meaning to 
fetch someone who would know how to talk to her. But now theie 
was no one outside. They had all gone ovci to the burning houses; 
and after a little mdecision he thought* I’ll come back later, she’s 
all right lor the moment He helped with the othei s over at the houses 
until veiy late, and he was on his way home when he remembeied; 
That kid, what’s she doing? Almost, he went stiaiglit home. He 
had not had his clothes oft lor nights, he was black and grimy, but 
he made the eftot t and returned to the basement under the heap of 
rubble. There was a faint glow beneath the i uin and, peering low, 
he saw two candles on the table, while a small fagure sat sewing be- 
side them. Well I’ll be ... he thought, and went in. She was darn- 
ing socks. He went beside her and said i vccoine to sec it >ou’reall 
light’ Rose worked on hci sock and replied calml> ‘Yes, of 
course I’m all right, but thanks ioi diopping in ’ Her eyes were 
enoimous, with a wild look, and hci mouth was tiemblirig like that 
ot an old woman ‘What are you doing‘s he asked, at a loss ‘What 
do you think ?’ she said, tartly Then she looked wonderingly at the 
sock which was stretched aeross hei palm and shuddered. ‘Your 
Dad’s sock?’ he said caiefull> , and she gave him an angry glance 
and began to cry That's better, he thouglit, ana went forward and 
made her lean against him while he said aloud ‘Take it easy, take 
it easy, miss.’ But she did not cry foi long. Almost at once she 
pushed him away and said : ‘Well there’s no need to let the socks 
go to waste, fhey’ll do lor someone ’ 

‘That’s right, miss.’ He stood hesitantly beside hci and attei a 
moment she lifted hei head and looked at him. For the first time she 
sllw him. He was a slight man, of middle heiglit, who seemed young 
because of the open, candid face, though his hair was greymg. His 
pleasant grey eyes rested compassionately on her and his smile was 
warm, ‘Perhaps you’d like them,’ she suggested. ‘And there’s his 
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clothes, too -he didn’t have anything very special, but he always 
looked after his things.’ She began to cry again, this time more 
quietly, with small, shuddering sobs. He sat gently beside her, 
patting her hand as it lay on the table, repeating, ‘Take it easy, miss, 
take it easy, it’s all right.’ The sound of his voice soothed her and 
soon she came to an end, dried her eyes and said in a matter- 
of-fact voice: ‘There, I’m just silly, what’s the use of crying?’ 
She got up, adjusted the candles so that they would not gutter over 
the cloth, and said: ‘Well, we might as well have a cup of tea.’ Slie 
brought him one, and they sat drinking in silence. He was watching 
her curiously; there was something about her that tugged ai his 
imagination. She was such an indomitable little figure sitting there 
staring out of sad, tired eyes, under the ruins of her home, like a 
kind of waif. She was not pretty, he decided, looking at the small, 
thin face, at the tired locks of black hair lying tidily beside it. He 
felt tender towards her; also he was troubled by her. Like every- 
one who lived through the big cities during the war, he knew a great 
deal about nervous strain; about shock; he could not have put 
words around what he knew, but he felt there was still something 
very wrong with Rosie; outwardly, however, she seemed sensible, 
and so he suggested: ‘You’d better get yourself some sleep. It’ll be 
morning soon.’ 

‘I’ve got to be getting to work. I’m working an early shift.’ 

He said: ‘If y(.>u feel like it,’ thinking it might be belter foi her to 
work. And so he left her, and went back home to get some sleep. 

That next evening he came by expecting to find her gone, and saw 
her sitting at the table, in the yellow glow from the candles, her 
hands lying idly before her, staring at the wall. Everything was 
vei7 tidy, and the dust had been removed. But the crack in the ceil- 
ing had perceptibly widened. ‘Hasn’t anyone been to see you ?’ he 
asked carefully. She replied evasively : ‘Oh, some old nosey-parkers 
came and said I mustn’t stay.’ ‘What did you tell them?’ She hesi- 
tated, and then said: ‘I said I wasn’t staying here, I was with some 
friends.’ He scratched his head, smiling ruefully: he could imagine 
the scene. ‘These old nosey-parkers,’ she went on resentfully, 
‘interfering, telling people what to do.’ 

‘You know miss, I think they were right, you ought to move out.’ 

T’m staying here,’ she announced defiantly, with unmistakable 
fear. ‘Nothing’s getting me out. Not all the king’s horses.’ 
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•I don’t expect they could spare the king’s horses,’ he said, 
trying to make her laugh; but she replied seriously, after consider- 
ing it: ‘Well, even if they could.’ He smiled tenderly at her literal- 
mindedness, and suggested on an impulse: ‘Come to the pictures 
with me, doesn’t do any good to sit and mope.’ 

‘I’d like to, but it’s Sunday, see?’ 

‘What’s the matter with Sunday?’ 

‘Every Sunday I go and see a friend of mine who has a little 
girl . . .’ she began to explain; and then she stopped and went pale. 
She scrambled to her feet and said : ‘Oh, oh, I never thought . . .’ 

‘What’s wrong, what’s up ?’ 

‘Perhaps that bomb got them too, they were along this street - 
oh dear, oh dear, 1 never came to think - I’m wicked, that’s what I 

am ’ She had taken up her bag and was frantically wrapping 

her scarf around her head. 

‘Here, miss, don’t go rushing ofF-1 can find out for you, perhaps 
I know - what was her name ?’ 

She told him. He hesitated for a moment and then said : ‘You’re 
having bad luck, and that’s a fact. She was killed the same time.’ 

‘She?’ asked Rose, quickly. 

‘The mother was killed, the kid’s all right, it was playing in 
another room.’ 

Rose slowly sat down, thinking deeply, her hand still holding the 
scarf together at her chin. Then she said ; T’ll adopt her, that’s what 
ril do.’ 

He was surprised that she showed no sort of emotion at the death 
of the woman, her friend, ‘Hasn’t the kid got a dad?’ he asked. 
‘He’s in North Africa,’ she said. ‘Well, he’ll come back after the 
war, he might not want you to adopt the kid.’ But she was silent, 
and her face was hard with determination. ‘Why this kid in 
particular ?’ he asked. ‘You’ll have kids of your own one day.’ 

She said evasively : ‘She’s a nicekid, you should see her.’ He left it. 
He could see that there was something here too deep for him to grasp. 
Again he suggested: ‘Come to the pictures and take your mind off 
things.’ Obediently she rose and placea herself at his disposal, as it 
were. Walking along the streets she turned this way and that at 
a touch of his hand, but in spirit she was not with him. He knew 
.that she sat through the film without seeing it. ‘She’s in a bad way,* 
he said helplessly to himself. ‘It’s time she snapped out of it.’ 
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But Rose was thinking only of Jill. Her whole being was now 
concentrated on the thought of the little girl. Tomorrow she would 
find out where she was. Some nosey-parkers would have got hold 
of her - that was certain; they were always bossing other people. 
She would take Jill away from them and look after her - they could 
stay in the basement until the house got rebuilt .... Rose was awake 
all night, dreaming of Jill; and next day she did not go to work. 
She went in search of the child. She found her grandmother had 
taken her. She had never thought of the grandmother, and the dis- 
covery was such a shock that she came back to the basement not 
knowing how she walked or what she did. The fact that she could 
not have the child seemed more terrible than anything else; it was 
as if she had been deprived maliciously of something shehadaright 
to; something had been taken away from her -that was how she 
felt. 

Jimmie came that night. He was asking himself why he kept 
returning, what it would come to; and yet he could not keep away. 
The image of Rose, the silent, frightened little girl - which was how 
he saw her -stayed with him all day. When he entered the basement 
she was sitting as usual by the candles, staring before her. He saw 
with dismay that she had made no effort to clean the place, and that 
her hair was untidy. This last fact seemed worse than anything. 

He sat beside her, as usual, and tried to think of some way to 
makQ her snap out of it. At last he remarked: ‘You ought to be 
making some plans to move. Rose.’ At this she irritably shrugged 
her shoulders. She wished he would stop pestering her with this sort 
of reminder. At the same time she was glad to have him there. She 
would have liked him to stay beside her silently; his warm friend- 
liness wrapped her about like a blanket, but she could never relax 
into it because there was a part of her mind alert against him for 
fear of what he might say. 

She was afraid, really, that he might talk of her father. Not once 
had she allowed herself to think of it - her father’s death, as it must 
have been. She said to herself the words : My father’s dead, just as 
she had once said to herself: My mother’s dead. Never had she 
allowed those words to form into images of death. If they had been 
ordinary deaths, deaths one could understand, it would have been 
different. People dying of illness or age, in bed ; and then the neigh- 
bours coming, and then the funeral - that was understandable, that 
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would have been d ifferent . But not the senselessness of a black bomb 
falling out of the sky, dropped by a nice young man in anaeroplane, 
not* the silly business of a lorry running someone over - no, she 
could not bear to think of it. Underneath the surface of living was 
a black gulf, full of senseless horror. All day, at the factory (where 
she helped to make other bombs) or in the basement at night, she 
made the usual movements, said the expected things, but never 
allowed herself to think of death. She said : My father’s been killed 
in a flat, ordinary voice, without letting pictures of death arise into 
her mind. 

And now here was Jimmie, who had come into her life just when 
she needed his warmth and support most; and even this was two- 
faced, because it was the same Jimmie who made these remarks, 
forcing her to think . . .she would not think, she refused to respond. 
Jimmie noticed that whenever he made a remark connected in any 
way with the future, or even with the war, a blank nervous look 
came on to her face and she turned away her eyes. He did not know 
what to do. For that evening he left it, and came back next day. This 
was the sixth day after the bomb, and he saw that the crack in the 
ceiling was bulging heavily downwards from the weight on top of 
it, and when a car passed, bits of plaster Hakcd down in a soft white 
rain. It was really dangerous. He had to do something. And still 
she sat there, her hands lying loosely in front of her, staring at the 
wall. He decided to be cruel. His heart was hammering with fright 
at what he was going to do ; but he announced in a loud and cheer- 
ful voice: ‘Rose, your lather’s dead, he’s not going to come 
back.’ 

She turned her eyes vaguely towards him ; it seemed as if she had 
not heard at all. But he had to go on now. ‘Your Dad’s had it,’ he 
said brightly. ‘He’s copped it. He’s dead as a doornail, and it’s no 
use staying here.’ 

‘How do you know?’ she asked faintly. ‘Sometimes there are 
mistakes. Sometimes peoplecome back, don’t they ?’ 

This was much worse than he had tl ought. ‘He won’t come back. 
I saw him myself.’ 

‘No,’ she protested, sharply drawing bieath. 

‘Oh, yes I did. He was lying on the pavement, smashed to smither- 
eens.’ He was waiting for her face to change. So far, it was obsti- 
nate, but her eyes were fixed on him like a scared rabbit’s. ‘Nothing 
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left,’ he announced, jauntily, ‘his legs were gone - nothing there at 
all, and he didn’t have a head left either. . . 

And now Rose got to her feet with a sudden angry movement, 
and her eyes were small and black. ‘You . . .’ she began. Her lips 
shook. Jimmie remained seated. He was trying to look casual, 
even jaunty. He was forcing himself to smile. Underneath, he was 
very frightened. Supposing this was the wrong thing? Supposing 
she went clean off her rocker . . . supposing ... He passed his tongue 
quickly over his lips and glanced at her to see how she was. She was 
still staring at him. But now she seemed to hate him. He wanted to 
laugh from fright. But he stood up and with an appearance of 
deliberate brutality, said; ‘Yes, Rosie girl, that’s how it is, your 
Dad’s nothing but a bleeding corpse - that’s good, bleeding!’ 
And now, he thought. I’ve done it properly! ‘You - ’ began Rose 
again, her face contracted with hatred. ‘You - ’And such a stream 
of foul language came from her mouth that it took him by surprise. 
He had expected her to cry, to break down. She shouted and raved 
at him, lifting her fists to batter at his chest. Gently holding her off 
he said silently to himself, giving himself courage: ‘Ho, ho, Rosie 
my girl, what language, naughty, naughty!’ Out loud he said, with 

uneasy jocularity ; ‘Hey, take it easy, it’s not my fault now ’ He 

was surprised at her strength. The quiet, composed, neat little Rose 
was changed into a screaming hag, who scratched and kicked and 
clawed. ‘Get out of here you - ’ and she picked up a candlestick 
and thrpw it at him. Holding his arm across his face, he retreated 
backwards to the door, gave it a kick with his heel, and went out. 
There he stood, waiting, with a half-rueful, half-worried smile on 
his face listening. He was rubbing the scratches on his face with 
his handkerchief. At first there was silence, then loud sobbing. He 
straightened himself slowly. 1 might have hurt her bad, talking like 
that, he thought; perhaps she’ll never get over it. But he felt 
reassured; instinctively he knew he had done the right thing. He 
listened to the persistent crying fora while, and then wondered: Yes, 
but what do I do now ? Should 1 go back again now, or wait a little ? 
And more persistent than these worries was another; And what 
then ? If 1 go back now. I’ll let myself in for something and no mis- 
take. He slowly retreated from Rose’s door, down the damaged 
street, to a pub at the corner, which had not been hit. Must have a 
drink and a bit of a think . . . Inside the pub he leaned quietly by the 
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counter, glass in hand, his grey eyes daik with worry He heard 
someone say ‘Well handsome, and what’s been biting you'^’ He 
lookedup,smiling,andsaw Pearl He had known her for some time - 
nothing serious; they exchanged greetings and bits of talk over the 
counter when he dropped in He liked Pearl, but now he wanted to 
be left alone She hngeied and said again: ‘How’s your wife*^’ He 
frowned quickly, and did not reply She made a gi imace as if to say : 
Well, if you don’t want to be sociable I’m not going to foice you* 
But she remained where she was looking at him closely He was 
thinking' I shouldn’t have stai ted it, T shouldn’t have taken hci on 
No business of mine what happened to her . And then, un- 
consciously straightening himsell, with a small, despeiatc smile 
that was also triumphant* You’ie in trouble again, my lad, you’ie 
in tor It now* Pearl lemarkcd in an offhand wav ‘You’d better 
get your face hxed up - been m a light He lifted his hand to his 
face and it came away coveied with blcod ‘Yes,’ he said, grinning, 
‘with a spitfire ’ She laughed, and he laughed with her The words 
piescnled Rose to him in a new way Proper little spitfire, he said 
to himself, caiessmg his clieck Who would have thought Rose 
li id all that fire in hei ^ 7 hen he set down tlie glas**, stiaightered his 
tie, wiped his check with his handken hiel, nodded to Pearl with liis 
debonair smile, and went out Now he did not hesitate He went 
straight back to the basement 

Rose was washing clothes in the sink 1 Icr face \\d^ swollen and 
damp with crying, but she had combed hci hair When she saw him 
she went led, trying to meet his eyes, but could not He went straight 
over to hei and put his ar ins aiound he’ ‘1 leic, Ro ae, don t get all 
worked up now ’ ‘I’m son v,’ she said, with pi »m neivousness try- 
ing to smile Her eyes appealed to him ‘1 don i know what came 
over me, I don’t really ’ 

‘It’s all right. I’m telling you 

But now she was crying from shame ‘I never use them words. 
Never. I didn’t know I knew them I’m not like that And now you’ll 
think . .’ He gathered her to him and fv.lt hei shoulders shaking. 
‘Now don’t you waste any more time thinking about it You were 
upset - well, I wanted you to be upset I did it on purpose, don’t you 
see, Rosie? You couldn’t go on like that, pretending to yourself.’ 
He kissed the part of her check that w^as not hidden m his shoulder. 
‘I’m sorry, I’m evei so sorry,’ she wept, but she sounded much better. 
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He held her tight and mad^ soothing noises. At the same time 
he had the feeling of a man sliding over the edge of a dangerous 
mountajh. But he could not stop himself now. It was much too late. 
She said, in a small voice: ‘You were quite right, 1 know you were. 
But it was just that I couldn’t bear to think. 1 didn’t have anybody 
but Dad. It’s been him and me together for ever so long. I haven’t 
got anybody at all. . . .’ The thought came into her mind and van- 
ished : Only George’s little girl. She belongs to me by rights. 

Jimmie said indignantly: ‘Your Dad - I’m not saying anything 
against him, but it wasn’t right to keep you here looking after him. 
You should have got out and found yourself a nice husband and 
had kids.’ He did not understand why, though only for a moment, 
her body hardened and rejected him. Then she relaxed and said 
submissively: ‘You mustn’t say anything against my Dad.’ 

‘No,’ he agreed, mildly, ‘I won’t.’ She seemed to be waiting. ‘I 
haven’t got anything now,’ she said, and lifted her face to him. 
‘You’ve got me,’ he said at last, and he was grinning a little from 
sheer nervousness. Her face softened, her eyes searched his, 
and she still waited. There was a silence, while he struggled with 
common sense. It was far too long a silence, and she was already 
reproachful when he said: ‘You come with me, Rosie, I’ll look 
after you.’ 

And now she collapsed against him again and wept: ‘You do 
love me, don’t you, you do love me?’ He held her and said: ‘Yes, 
of course I love you.’ Well, that was true enough. He did. Hedidn’t 
know why, there wasn’t any sense in it, she wasn’t even pretty, but 
he loved her. Later she said: ‘I’ll get my things together and come 
to where you live.’ 

He temporized, with an anxious glance at the ominous ceiling: 
‘You stay here for a bit. I’ll get things tixed first.’ 

‘Why can’t I come now?’ She looked on in a horrified, caged way 
around the basement as if she couldn’t wait to get out of it - she, 
who had clung so obstinately to its shelter. 

‘You just trust me now, Rosie. You pack your things, like a good 
girl. I’ll come back and fetch you later.’ She clutched his shoulders 
and looked into his face and pleaded: ‘Don’t leave me here long - 
that ceiling - it might fall.’ It was as if she had only just noticed it. 
He comforted her, put her persuasively away from him, and re- 
peated he would be back in half an hour. He left her sorting out 
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her belongings in worried haste, her eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

And now what was he going to do ? He had no idea. Flats - they 
weren’t so hard to find, with so many people evacuated; yes, but 
here it was after eleven at night, and he couldn’t even lay hands on 
the first week’s rent. Besides, he had to give his wife some money 
tomorrow. He walked slowly through the damaged streets, in the 
thick dark, his hands in his pockets, thinking : Now you’re in a fix. 
Jimmie boy, you’re properly in a fix. 

About an hour later his feet took him back. Rose was seated 
at the table, and on it were two cardboard boxes and a small suit- 
case - her clothes. Her hands were folded together in front of 
her. 

‘It’s all right ?* she inquired, already on her feet. 

‘Well, Rosie, it’s like this - ’ he sat down and tried for the right 
words. ‘I should’ve told you. 1 haven’t got a place really.’ 

‘You’ve got no place to sleep?’ she inquired, incredulously. He 
avoided her eyes and muttered: ‘Well, there’s complications.’ 
He caught a glimpse of her face and saw there - pity ! It made him 
want to swear. Hell, this was a mess, and what was he to do ? But 
the sorrowful warmth of her face touched him and, hardly knowing 
what he was doing, he let her put her arms around him, while he 
said: ‘I was bombed out last week.’ 

‘And you were looking after me, and you had no place yourself?’ 
she accused him, tenderly. ‘We’ll be all right. We’ll find a place in 
the morning.’ 

‘That’s right, we’ll have our own place and - can we get married 
soon ?’ she inquired shyly, going pink. 

At this, he laid his face against hers, so that she could not look at 
him, and said: ‘Let’s get a place first, and wc can fix everything 
afterwards.’ 

She was thinking. ‘Haven’t you got no money?’ she inquired, 
diffidently at last. ‘Yes, but not the cash. I’ll have it later.’ He was 
telling himself again : You’re properly in the soup, Jimmie, in - the 
- soup! 

‘I’ve got two hundred pounds in the post office,’ she offered, 
smiling with shy pride, as she fondled his hair. ‘And there’s the 
furniture from here - it’s not hurt by the bomb a bit. Wc can furn- 
ish nicely.’ 

‘I’ll give it back to you later,’ he said desperately. 
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•When you’ve got it. Besides^ my money is yours now,’ she said, 
smiling tenderly at him. She tasted the word delicately, 

inviting him to share her pleasure in it. 

Jimmie was essentially a man who knew people, got around, had 
irons in the fire and strings to pull; and by next afternoon he had 
fotmd a flat. Two rooms and a kitchen, a cupboard for the coal, hot 
and cold water, and a share of the bathroom downstairs. Cheap, 
too. It was the top of an old house, and he was pleased that one 
could see trees from Battersea Park over the tops of the buildings 
opposite. Rose’ll like it, he thought. He was happy now. All last 
night he had lain on the floor beside her in the ruinous basement, 
under the bulging ceiling, consumed by dubious thoughts; now 
these had vanished, and he was optimistic. But when Rose came 
up the stairs with her packages she w'ent straight to the window and 
seemed to shrink back. ‘Don’t you like it, Rosie?’ ‘Yes, I like it, 
but . . .’ Soon she laughed and said, apologetically: ‘I’ve always 
lived underneath - I mean, I’m not used to being so high up.’ 
He kissed her and teased her and she laughed too. But several times 
he noticed that she looked unhappily down from the window and 
quickly came away, v^ath a swift, uncertain glance around at the 
empty rooms. All her life she had lived underground, with buses 
and cars rumbling past above eye-level, the weight of the big old 
old house heavy over her, like the promise of protection. Now she 
she was high above streets and houses, and she felt unsafe. Don’t 
be silly, she told herself. You’ll get used to it. And she gave herself 
to the pleasure of arranging furniture, putting things away. She 
took a hundred pounds of her money out of the post-office and 
bought - but what she bought was chiefly for him. A chest for his 
clothes: she teased him because he had so many; a small wireless 
set; and finally a desk for him to work on, for he had said he was 
studying for an engineering degree of some kind. He asked her why 
she bought nothing for herself, and she said, defensively, that she 
had plenty. She had arranged the new flat to look like her old home. 
The table stood the same way, the calendar with yellow roses hung 
on the wall, and she worked happily beside her stove, making the 
same movements she had used for years; for the cupboard, the 
drying-line and the draining board had been fixed exactly as they 
had been ‘at home’. Unconsciously, she still used the phrase. ‘Here 
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he protested, ‘isn’t this home now?’ She said seriously: ‘Yes, but I 
can’t get used to it.’ ‘Then you’d better get used to it,’ hecomplained 
and then kissed her to make amends for his resentment. When this 
had happened several times he let out: ‘Anyway, the basement’s 
fallen in, I passed today, and it’s filled with bricks and stuff.’ He 
had intended not to tell her. She shrank away from him and went 
quite white. ‘Well, you knew it wasn’t going to stay for long,’ he 
said. She was badly shaken. She could not bear to think of her old 
home gone; she could imagine it, the great beams slanting into it, 
filled with dirty water - she imagined it and shut out the vision for 
ever. She was quiet and listless all that day, until he grew angry with 
her. He was quite often angry. He would protest when she bought 
things for him. ‘Don’t you like it?’ she would inquire, looking 
puzzled. ‘Yes, I like it fine, but . . .’ And later she was hurt 
because he seemed reluctant to use the chest, or the desk. 

There were other points where they did not understand each 
other. About four weeks after they moved in she said : ‘You aren’t 
much of a one for home, are you?’ He said, in genuine astonish- 
ment: ‘What do you mean ? I’m stuck here like . . He stopped, 
and put a cigarette in his mouth to take the place of speech. From 
his point of view he had turned over a new leaf ; he was a man who 
hated to be bound, to spend every evening the same way ; and now 
he came to Rose most evenings straight from work, ate supper with 
her, paid her sincere compliments on her cooking, and then - well, 
there was every reason why he should come, he would be a fool not 
to ! He was consumed by secret pride in her. Fancy Rose, a girl like 
her, living with her old man all these years, like a girl shut into a 
convent, or not much better - you’d think there was something 
wrong with a girl who got to be thirty before having a man in her 
bed ! Rut there was nothing wrong with Rose. And at work he’d 
think of their nights and laugh with deep satisfaction. She was all 
right, Rose was. And then slowly, a doubt began to eat into the 
pride. It wasn’t natural that she’d been alone all those years. Besides, 
she was a good-looker. He laughed when he remembered that he 
thought her quite ugly at first. Now that she was happy, and in a 
place of her own and warmed through with love, she was really 
pretty. Her face had softened, she had a delicate colour in her thin 
cheeks, and her eyes were deep and welcoming. It was like coming 
home to a little cat, all purring and pliable. And when he took her 
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to the pictures he walked proudly by her, conscious of the other 
men’s glances at her And yet he was the fii st man who had had the 
sense to see what she could be*^ - hmm, not likely, it didn’t make 
sense. 

He talked to Ro^e, and suddenly the little cat showed its sharp 
and unpleasant cldws ‘What is it you u ant to know shedemanded 
coldly, alter several clumsy lemarks liom him ‘Well Rosie - it’s 
that bloke George, you said you wei e going to mai t y him when you 
were a kid stilP 

‘What of It she said, giving him a cool glance 
‘You weie together a long time ^ 

‘Thiee years,’ she said flatly 

‘Thiee years’’ he exclaimed He h id not thought of anything so 
serious ‘Three yeai is a long time 
She looked at him with a pleading itpioach that he entirely 
faded to understand As fai as sue was concerned the deliizht 
Jimmie had given her completely cancelled out anything she had 
known belore Geoigc was less than a memory When she told hci- 
self that Jimmie was the lust man she had loved, it was true, be- 
cause that was how she felt The tar t thit he could novi question 
It, doubting himself, weakened the delight m ide her unsuic not 
only of him but of herself How could he destioy tlKii h ippiness 
like this’ And into the lepioaeh came contempt She looked at 
him with heavy eritieal eyes and Iimmie felt quite wild with 
bewilderment and da may olie could look at him like that ’ then 
that plowed she had been lying when she said he was the lii st if 
she had said so ‘But Rosie, he blustered, ‘it stands to icason 
Engaged three yeais, and you tell me 
‘I’ve never told you anything, she pointed out, and got up ti om 
the table and began stacking the dishes ready tor washing 
‘Well, I’ve a right to know, haven 1 1 he ei led out, unhappily 
But this was very much a mistake ‘Right she inquiied in a 
prim, disdainful voice She was no longer Rose, she was something 
much older She seemed to be hearing her mother speaking 
‘Who’s talking about rights'?’ She dropped the dishes neatly into 
the hot, soapy water and said ‘Men ’ I’ve never asked you what you 
did before me And I’m not interested either, if you want to know 
And what 1 did it 1 did anything, doesn’t interest you neither 
Here she turned on the tap so that the splashing sound made 
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another barrier. Her ears filled with the sound of water, she thought 
Men, they always spoil everything. She had forgotten George, he 
didn’t exist. And now Jimmie brought him to life and made her 
think of him. Now she was forced to wonder: Did 1 love him as 
much then? Was it the same as this? And if her happiness with 
George had been as great as now it was with Jimmie, then that very 
fact seemed to diminish love itself and make it pathetic and uncer- 
tain. It was as if Jimmie were doing it on purpose to upset her. That, 
at any rate, was how she felt. 

But across the din of the running water Jimmie shouted : ‘So I’m 
not interested, is that it ?’ 

‘No, you’d better not be interested,’ she announced, and looked 
stonily before her, while her hands worked among the hot slippery 
plates. ‘So that’s how it is?’ he shouted again furiously. 

To which she did not reply. He remained leaning at the table, 
calling Rose names under his breath, but at the same time 
conscious of bewilderment. He felt that all his possessive masculinity 
was being outraged and flouted; there was, however, no doubt 
that she felt as badly treated as he did. As she did not relent he 
went to her and put his arms around her. Tt was neccessary for him 
to destroy this aloof and vvounded-looking female and restore the 
loving, cosy woman. He lx?gan to tease: ‘Spitfire, little cat, that’s 
what you are.’ He pulled her hair and held her arms to her sides 
so that she could not dry the plates. She remained unresponsive. 
Then he saw that the tears were ninning down her immobile and 
stubborn cheeks, and in a flush of triumph picked her up and 
carried her over to the bed. It was all quite easy, after all. 

But maybe not so easy, because late that night, in a studiously 
indifferent voice. Rose inquired from the darkness at his side: 
‘When are we going to get married ?’ He stiffened. He had forgotten 
-or almost -about this. Hell, wasn’t she satisfied? Didn’t he spend 
all his evenings here? He might just as well be married, seeing 
what she expected of him, ‘Don’t you trust me, Rosie ?’ he inquired 
at last. ‘Yes, I trust you,’ she said, rather doubtfully, and waited. 
‘There’s reasons why I can’t marry you just now.’ She remained 
silent, but her silence was like a question hanging in the dark be- 
tween them. He did not reply, but turned and kissed her. ‘I love you, 
Rosie, you know that, don’t you?’ Yes, she knew that; but about 
a week later he left her one morning saying :‘I can’t come toniglit. 
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Rosie. I’ve got to put in some work on this exam.’ He saw her 
glance at the desk she had bought him and which he had never 
used. ‘I’ll be along tomorrow' as usual,’ he said quickly, wanting to 
escape from the troubled, searching eyes. 

She asked suddenly: ‘Your wife getting anxious about you?’ 

He caught his breath and stared at her: ‘Who told you?’ She 
laughed derisively. ‘Well, who told you?’ 

‘No one told me,’ she said, with contempt. 

‘Then 1 must have been talking in my sleep,’ he muttered, 
anxiously. 

She laughed loudly: ‘ “Someone told me.” “Talking in your 
sleep” - you must think I’m stupid.’ And with a familiar, madden- 
ing gesture, she turned away and picked up a dishcloth. 

‘Leave the dishes alone, they’re clean, anyway,’ he shouted. 

‘Don’t shout at me like that.’ 

‘Rose,’ he appealed after a moment, ‘1 was going to tell you, 1 
just couldn’t tell you - 1 tried to, often.’ 

‘Yes?’ she said laconically. That yes of hers always exasperated 
him. It was like a statement of rock-bottom disbelief, a basic in- 
difference to himself and the world of men. It was as if she said: 
There’s only one person 1 can rely on - myself. 

‘Rosie, she won’t divorce me, she won’t give me my freedom. 
These dramatic words were supplied straight to his tongue by the 
memory of a film he had seen the week before. He felt ashamed of 
himself. But her face had changed. ‘You should have told me,’ she 
siAd; and-once again he was disconcerted because of the pity in her 
voice. She had instinctively turned to him with a protective move- 
ment. Her arms went around him and he let his head sink on her 
shoulder with that old feeling that he was being swept away, that 
he had no control over the things he did and said. Hell, he thought, 
even while he warmed to her tenderness: to hell with it. I never 
meant to get me and Rosie into this fix. In the meantime she held 
him comfortingly, bending her face to his hair, but there was a 
rigidity in her pose that told him she was still waiting. At last she 
said: ‘I want to have kids. I’m not getting any younger.’ He tight- 
ened his arms around her waist while he thought : 1 never thought of 
that. For he had two children of his own. Then he thought: She’s 
right. She should have kids. Remember how she got worked up 
over that other kid in the blitz? Women need to have kids. He 
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thought of herwith his child, and pride stirred inhim. Herealizcdhe 
would be pleased if she got pregnant, and felt even more at sea. 
Rose said: ‘Ask her again, Jimmie. Make her divorce you. I know 
women get spiteful and that about divorces, but if you talk to her 
nice - ’ He miserably promised that he would. ‘You’ll ask her to- 
night?’ she insisted. ‘Well . . The fact was, that he had not inten- 
ded to go home tonight. He wanted to have an evening to himself - 
go to the pub, see some of his pals, even work for an hour or so. 
‘Weren’t you going home tonight?’ she asked, incredulously, see- 
ing his face. ‘No, I meant it, T want to do some work. I’ve got to get 
thisexam, Rosie. 1 knowl can take it if 1 work a little. And then I’m 
qualified. Just now I’m not one thing and I’m not the other.’ She 
accepted this with a sigh, then pleaded: ‘Go home tomorrow then 
and ask her.’ 

‘But tomorrow I want to come and see you, Rosie, don’t you 
want me.’ She sighed again, not knowing that she did, and smiled: 
‘You’re nothing but a baby, Jimmy.’ He began coaxing: ‘Come 
on, be nice, Rosie, give me a kiss.’ He felt it was urgently necessary 
for him to have her warm and relaxed and loving again before he 
could leave herwith a quiet mind. And so she was-but not entirely, 
lliere was a thoughtful line across her forehead and her mouth was 
grave and sad. Oh, to hell with it, he thought, as he went oft’. To 
hell with them all. 

The next evening he went to Rose anxiously. He had drunk 
himself gay and debonair in the pub, he had flirted a little with 
Pearl, talked sarcastically about women and marriage, and finally 
gone home to sleep. He had breakfast with his family, avoided his 
wife’s sardonic eye, and went olT to work with a bad hangover. At 
the factory, as always, he became absorbed in wliat he was doing. 
It was a small factory which made precision instruments. He was 
highly skilled, but in status an ordinary workman. He knew, had 
known for a long time, that with little effort he could easily take an 
examination which would lift him into the middle-classes as far as 
money was concerned. It was the money he cared about, not the 
social aspect of it. For years his wife iiad been nagging at him to 
better himself, and he answered impatiently because, for her, what 
mattered was to outdo their neighbours. This he despised. But she 
was right for the wrong reasons. It was a question of devoting a year 
of evenings to study. What was ayear of one’s life ? Nothing. Andhe 
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had always found examinations easy. That day, at the factory, he 
had decided to tell Rose that she would not see as much of him in 
future. He swore angrily to himself that she must understand a man 
had a duty to himself. He was only forty, after all. . , . And yet, 
even while he spoke firmly to himself and to the imaginary Rose, 
he saw a mental picture of the desk she had bought him that stood 
unused in the living-room of the flat. ‘Well, who’s stopping you 
from working?’ she would inquire, puzzled. Genuinely puzzled, 
too. But he could not work in that flat, he knew that; although in 
the two months before he had met Rose he was working quite 
steadily in his evenings. That day he was cursing the fate that had 
linked him with Rose; and by evening he was hurrying to her as if 
some terrible thing might happen if he were not there by supper- 
time. He was expecting her to be cold and distant, but she fell into 
his arms as if he had been away for weeks. T missed you,’ she said, 
clinging to him. ‘1 was so lonely without you.’ 

‘It was only one night,’ he said, jauntily, already reassured. 

‘You were gone two nights last week,’ she said, mournfully. At 
once he felt irritated. ‘1 didn’t know you counted them up,’ he said, 
trying to smile. She seemed ashamed that she had said it. ‘1 just get 
lonely,’ she said, kissing him guiltily. ‘After all . . .’ 

‘After all what?’ His voice was aggressive. 

‘It’s different for you,’ she defended herself. ‘You’ve got -other 
things.* Here she evaded his look. ‘But I go to work, and then I 
come home and wait for you. There’s nothing but you to look 
forward to.’ She spoke hastily, as if afraid to annoy him, and then 
she put her arms around his neck and kissed him coaxingly and 
said : ‘I’ve cooked you something you like - can you smell it ?’ And 
she was the warm and affectionate woman he wanted her to be. 
Later he said: ‘Listen, Rosie girl. I’ve got to tell you something. 
That exam - 1 must start working for it.’ She said, gaily, at once: 
‘But I told you already, you can work here at the desk and I’ll sew 
while you work, and it’ll be lovely.’ The idea seemed to delight her, 
but his heart chilled at it. It seemed to him quite insulting to their 
romantic love that she should not mind his working, that she should 
suggest prosaic sewing - just like a wife. He spent the next few even- 
ings with her, newly in love, absorbed in her. And he felt hurt 
when she suggested hurriedly - for she was afraid of a rebuff - ‘If 
you want to work tonight, 1 don’t mind, Jimmie.’ He said laughing : 
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‘Oh, to hell with work, you’re the only work I want.’ She was flat- 
tered, but the thoughtful line was marked deep across her forehead. 
About a fortnight after his wife was first mentioned she delicately 
inquired: ‘Have you asked her about the divorce.’ 

He turned away, saying evasively, ‘She wouldn’t listen just now. 
He was not looking at her, but he could feel her heavy, questioning 
look on him. His irritation was so strong that he had to make an 
effort to control it. Also he was guilty, and that guilt he could 
understand even less than the irritation. He all at once became very 
gay, so that his mood infected her, and they v/ere giggling and 
laughing like two children. ‘You’re just conventional, that’s what 
you are,’ he said, pulling her hair. ‘Conventional?’ she tasted the 
big word doubtfully. ‘Women always want to get married. What do 
you want to get married for ? Aren’t we happy ? Don’t we love each 
other? Getting married would just spoil it.’ But theoretical state- 
ments like this alw'ays confused Rose. She would consider each of 
them seyiarately, with a troubled face, rather respectful of the intel- 
lectual minds that had formulated them. And while she considered 
them, the current of her emotions ran steadily and deep, uncon- 
nected with words. From the "ulf of love in which she was sunk she 
murmured, fondly: ‘Oh, you - you just talk and talk.’ ‘Men are 
polygamous,’ he said gaily, ‘it's a fac^ scientists say so.’ ‘What are 
women then?' she asked, keeping her end up. ‘They aren’t poly- 
gamous.’ She considered this seriously, as was her way, and said 
doubtfully: ‘Yes?’ ‘Hell,’ he expostulated, half seriously, half 
laughing, ‘you’re telling me you’re polygamous ?’ But Rose moved 
uneasily, with a laugh, away from him. Toconnccta word like poly- 
gamous, reeking as it did of the ‘nosey-pa rkers’ who were, she felt, 
her chief enemy in life, with herself, was too much to ask of her. 
Silence.‘You’rethinkingofGcorge,’hesuddenIy shouted, jealously. 
‘I wasn’t doing any such thing,’ she said, indignantly. Her genuine 
indignation upset him. He always hated it when she was serious. 
As far as he was concerned, he had just been teasing her - he 
thought. 

Once she said: ‘Why do you always look cross when 1 say what 1 
think about something?’ Now that su: prised him - didn’t she al- 
ways say what she thought? ‘1 don’t get cross, Rosie, but why do 
you take everything so serious ?’ To this she remained silent, in the 
darkness. He could see the small, thoughtful face turned away from 
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him, lit by the bleak light from the window. The thoughtfulness 
seemed to him like a reproach. He liked her childish and responsive. 
‘Don’t I make you happy. Rose ?’ He sounded miserable. ‘Happy ?’ 
she said, testing the word. Then she unexpectedly laughed and said: 
‘You talk so funny sometimes you make me laugh.’ ‘1 don’t see 
what’s funny, you’ve no sense of humour, that’s what’s wrong with 
you.’ But instead of responding to his teasing voice, she thought it 
over and said seriously: ‘Well, I laugh at things, don't I ? I must be 
laughing at something then. My Dad used to say I hadn’t any sense 
of humour. I used to say to him: “How do you know what 1 laugh 
at isn’t as funny as what you laugh at?” He said, wryly, after a 
moment, ‘When you laugh, it’s like you're not laughing at all, it’s 
something nasty.’ ‘1 don’t know what you mean.’ ‘I askyouifyou’re 
happy and you laugh - what’s funny about being happy T Now he 
was really resentful. Again she meditated about it, instead of re- 
sponding -as he hadhopedwithalaughorsomereassLirancelhathe 
made her perfectly happy. ‘Well, it stands to reason,’ she concluded, 
‘people who talk about hr.ppy or unhappy, and then the long words 
- and the things you say, women are like this, and men are like 
that, and polygamous and ail the rest - well . . .’ ‘Well?’ he de- 
manded. ‘Well, it just seems funny to me,’ she said lamely. For she 
could have found no words at all for what she felt, that deep know- 
ledge of the dangcrousness and the sadness of life. Bombs fell on 
old men, lornc.s killed people, and the war went on and on, and the 
nights when he did nc)t come to her she would sit by hcrscll’, crying 
for hours, not knowing why she was crying, lo( )king down fi om the 
high window at the darkened, ravaged streets - a city dark with 
the shadow of war. 

In the early days of their k)\e Jimmie had loved best the hours 
of tender, aimless, frivolous talk. But now she v/as, it seemed, 
always grave. And she questimied him endlessly about his life, 
about his childhood. ‘Why do ycu want to know ?’ he w'ou id inquire, 
unwilling to answer. And ilicn she W'as hurt. "If you love .someone, 
you want to know about them, it stands to reason.' So he would 
give simple replies to her questions, the facts, not the spirit, which 
she wanted.* Was your M um good to you ?’ she wou Id ask, an x iously . 
‘Did she cook nice?’ She wanted him to talk about the things he 
had felt ; but he w'ould reply, shortly: "Yes’ or ‘Not bad.’ 

‘Why don’t you want to tell me ?’ she w'ould ask, puzzled. 
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He repeated that he didn’t mind telling her; but all the same he 
hated it. It seemed to him that no sooner had one of those long 
companionable silences fallen, in which he could drift otf into a 
pleasant dream, than the questions began. ‘Why didn’t you join up 
in the war?’ she asked once. ‘Tliey wouldn’t have me, that’s why.’ 
‘You’re lucky,’ she said fiercely. ‘Lucky nothing, 1 tried over and 
over. I wanted to Join.’ 

^nd then, to her obstinate silence he said : ‘You're queer. You’ve 
got all sorts of ideas. You talk like a pacifist; it's not right when 
there’s a war on.’ 

‘Pacifist !’ she cried angrily, ‘why do you use all these silly words ? 
I’m not anything.’ 

‘You ought to be careful, Rosie, if you go saying things like that 
where people can hear you, they’ll think you’re against the war, 
you’ll get into trouble.’ 

‘Well 1 am against the wai , I never said 1 wasn’t.’ 

‘But Rosie--’ 

‘Oh shut up. You make me sick. You all make me sick. Every- 
body just talks and talks, and those fat old so-and-so’s talking 
away in Parliament, they just talk so they can’t hear themselves 
think. Nobody knows anything and they pretend they do. Leave 
me alone, 1 don't want to listen.’ He was silent. To this Rose he had 
nothing to say. She was a stranger to him. Also, he was shocked ; he 
was a talker who liked picking up phrases from l'»ooks and news- 
papers and using them in a verbal game. Bui she. who could not use 
words, who was so deeply inarticulate, had licr own ideas and 
stuck to them. Because he used words so glibly she tried to become 
a citi/en of his counliy - out of love for him and because she felt 
herself lacking. She would sit by the window with tlie newspapers 
and read earnestly, line by line, having first overcome her instinc- 
tive shrinking from the language of violence and hatred that filled 
them. But Ihc war news, the slogans, just made her exhausted and 
anxious. She turned to the more personal. ‘War takes toll of mar- 
riage,’ she would read. ‘War disrupts homes.’ Then she dropped 
the paper and sat looking before her, her brow puzzled. That head- 
line was about her. Rose. And again, .die would read the divorces; 
some judge would pronounce: ‘This unscrupulous woman broke 
up a happy marriage and . . Again the paper dropped while Rose 
frowned and thought. That meant herself. She was one of those 
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bad women. She was The Other Woman. She might even be that 
ugJy thing, A Co-Respondent. . . . But she didn’t feel like that. It 
didn’t make sense. So she stopped reading the newspapers, she 
simply gave up trying to understand. 

She felt she was not on an intellectual level with Jimmie, so in- 
stinctively she fell back on her feminine weapons - much to his 
relief. She was all at once very gay, and he fell easily into the mood. 
Neither of them mentioned liis wife fpr a time. It was their happiest 
time. After love, lying in the dark, they talked aimlessly, watching 
the sky change through moods of cloud and rain and tinted light, 
watching the searchlights. They took no notice of raids ot dangei*. 
Tlie war was nearly over, and they spoke as if it had already ended. 
‘If wc was killed now, 1 shouldn't mind.’ she said, seriously, one 
night when the bombs were bad. He said: ‘Were not going to get 
killed, they can’t kill us.’ It sounded a simple statement of fact: 
their love and happiness was proof enough against anytliinc. But 
she said again, earnestly: ‘Fven if we was killed, it wouldn't matter. 
I don’t see how anything afterwa ids could be as good as this, now.’ 

‘Ah, Rosie, don’t be so seiious alway^.’ 

It was not long before they quarrelled again - because she was so 
serious. She was asking questions again about his past. Slie was 
trying to lind out why the anuy wouldn't have him. He v/ouid 
never tell her. And then he said, irn|).iticntly, one night: 'Well, if 
you must know, I've got ulceis . . . ah, for God's sake, Mosie, 
don’t fuss, I can’t stand being fussed,’ For she hau given a little ciy 
and was holding him tiglit. ‘Why didn’t you tell me ? I haven’t been 
cooking the proper things for you.' 

‘Rose, for ciyiug out aloud, don't go on,’ 

‘But if you’ve got uicois you must be led light, it staiuK to 
reason.’ And next evening when she served him some niiik pudding 
saying anxiously: ‘l’hi.> won't liuit youi sUmiaeh,’ he tlaicd up 
and said, ‘1 told you, Rosie, I won’t have you coddhrg n‘e.' Her 
face was loving and stubborn and she said: ‘But you’ve got no 
sense. . . .’ 

‘For the last time. I'm not going to pul up with it.' 

She turned away, her moutii trembling, and he W'cnt to her and 
said desperately : ‘Now don’t take on Rosie, you mean it nicely, but 
I don’t like it, that’s why I didn’t tell you before. Get it?’ She res- 
ponded to him, listlessly, and he found hirascli’ thinking angrily: 
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Tve got two wives, not one . ’They were both dismayed and 
unhappy because their happiness was so precai lous it could vanish 
overnight lust because of a little tlung like ulcers and milk pudding. 

A few days later he ate in heavy silence thi ough the supper she 
had provided, and then sarcasm biokeout ot him ‘Well, Rosie, 
voirvc decided to humoui me, that’s what it is ' 1 he meal had con- 
sisted of sieamed tish, baked bic id and vt ry weak tea, which he 
hated She looked uncomfoi table, hut said obstinately ‘1 went 
to a friend oi mine who s a chemi »t at the eoinei, and he told me 
wh It it Wcis light Tor you to eat Insoluntai j1> \e got up his face 
d IT k w ith f 111 v He hesitated, then he went out ‘“lamming the door. 

He stood moodily in the pub diinkini» Peai 1 • anie aeioss and 
s lid ‘Whit’s eating you tonight ^ Iki tone was light, bin liei eyes 
weie •“\mpithctie The svmpithy mitaty^d him He gioui d out' 
‘Wonit u» slammed down his ^1 1 s ind t u ned to e > l\-)e n t cost 
>OLi anvthiiig to be polite ’ she said t u tl\ ind he icplicd Doesn’t 
eo>t 'ou in\ thing to leive me aiont Outside he he itated a 
moimnl ftelmgjnii'h Pe ii I hid Ixui i h ic nd foi so long, andshe 
had isol spot loi him il o ^he knes/ ihoiilhisn md about 
Rose ind m lek no enmn ei (tried not to eo demi She was a 
niet'^ul Ptailwis he V Lilt hi k uid \0 h islilv ‘S( 1 1 >, Pearl, 
didn i me m it Without v 'in mo i k p!v he lell ag un, ind this 
Hni«^ set off* toi home 

The woman he ciikd hi wifelo'iH 1 p fir m her sewing and 
asked hi uil\ What If Mniwnlm v 

‘Nothin » He sU d( wn { icketl iiji i pipei and pittcnded to 
Lid, eon^eious of lu tluKcs Hi v % tn not hosnle Tn y had 
g me a I(Mig way h y(»n(i ih u md the lu tihilshe eemtd sL<tieely 
inUiLStLdmhimw isa it hei lUei Rose i»LisisiLnt,waim curiosity 
like loving whin tuu is >ti ant ling hm he thought involun- 
niiK ‘Want s imethim ‘o if ' sheiiKi n tdaihst 

‘What ha\e vtui ot ^ le inqinred ^ luliou ly, thinking of the 
tasteless steamed fish ind baked bieid he had just been offered. 

‘Help youi eff,’ she icturiied md ht went to the cupboard on 
the landing, filled a plau w.th biead and mustaid piekles and 
cheese, and eame back to the room wncie she was She glanced at 
his plate, but made no eommciit After a while he asked s ircastic- 
aJly ‘Aien’t you going to tell me I shouldn’t eat pieklcs*^’ 

‘Couldn’t care le^s,’ she ictuined equably. ‘If you want to kill 
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yourself, it’s your funeral ’ At this he laughed loudly, and she 
joined him Later, she asked ‘Staying here the night 

‘If you don’t mind ’ At this she gave a snort of derisive laughter, 
got up and said* ‘Well, I’m off to bed You can’t have the sofa be- 
cause the kids have got a friend and he s got it You’ll have to put 
a blanket and a cushion on the floor ’ 

‘Thanks,’ he said, indiflcrentlv ‘IIow aie the kids hcinqiuicd, 
as an afterthought 

‘1 me - it you’re interested ’ 

‘1 asked,didn’t 1 he replied, without heat Alllhiseoineisation 
had been eondueted quietlv, indiflcrently, and the undcTeinient 
was almost amiable An outsidei would have said they hai dly knew 
each other When &h( had gone he took a blanl et from a diav er, 
wrapped it round his legs, and settled himsell in i ehni lie had 
meant to think about himseli and Ro^e, but inste id 1 h diopped 
off at once He left the house eaily, befoic anvone was iwake All 
da> at the factoi v lit thought About Rost wh it muU I do about 
Rose ^ Alter woik he went instinttivtK i ) tin pub Pe ul stood 
quietly behind tl e eoimRr shown g him by ht i innun i thit Mie 
was not holding last night bid humour a ;iinsth ni Hr nuant 
to have one dunk and u) but he h id thiet He liked Pe ul ^ elKci 
ful humour She told him th u hei voung man wa^ pi iMug 
about with anothei cn I ind added isduh idl> conet i ned he i 
‘Iheie spicntyofiishinthesea itiei ill 
‘Thit s ii^ht ’ he slid non committ illy 

‘WtU, we ah havt f in t tubks, she \id wilh i hiil hiirncn )u« 
sigh 

‘Yes loi all they le v>oitli vt this he kit i pi Js o* t mil 
cause he h id been thinl iiu of Rr>st l\a ' \ in givm ’ him a ket n 
look Then she sud I didn t >iv ht hidii ( been woitn i‘ But i r>w 
that other gills lettmg all the bent lit heie '>lie langlKd 

grimly 

He liked thi eheeilul phil sophy and rtailu norpn. tnthini- 
self saying He’s got iio sense luiiiin»» von up Ho looked with 
appreeiaiion at her erown ol biight yellow einls, at hei shapely 
body Her eyes biighteiied, and he said good night quieklv, and 
left He mustn’t get mi\cd up with Pcail now he was thinking 
It was alter eight Lsually hewas with Rose b> stven He lagged 
down the stiec t, thiiikmg of wbat he would say to hex, and eiiteied 
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the flat with a blank mind. For some reason he was very tired. 
Rose had eaten by herself, cleared the table, and now sat beside it, 
frowning over a newspaper. ‘What are you reading ?’ he asked, for 
something to break the ice Looking over her shoulder he saw that 
she had maiked a column headed: ‘Surplus Women Picsent 
Problem to Churches.’ He was surpiised 
‘That’s what I am, a surplus woman,' she said, and gave that 
sudden, unexpected laugh 
‘Wiiat’s funny he asked, uncomfoi tably 
‘I've a right to laugh if I want, ’she lelorttd ‘better than •^i>ing, 
anyhow ’ 

‘Oh, Rose,’ he said helplessly ‘Oh, Rose, stop it now . .’ She 
bui St into tears and clung to him But tins was not the end, and he 
knew it Latei that night she said ‘( want to lull you something 
and he tnought • Now I’m foi it whate\ ei it is 
‘You were home last night, wtreii t you'^ 
cs ’ he said, ak i tl\ 

A j>ausc and then die asked ‘Wh it did she sav 
‘Aixnit what ^ It was a iaet that he did not ininu di itely under- 
sta id her she said ine»cduloiislv, undti lu i breath, and 

he said ‘Rosie, it’s no eood, I told you tn itbclo’e ’ 

She did not immcdiatclv upiy, bu^ when die did hei voiee was 
very bitter ‘Well, I see hov\ it u now ’ 

‘You don’t see at all,’ he said sareasln illy 
‘Well, then hll me* He was silent 1 Iti n was like a per- 
sistent question Agwiii^K Ivlt u it the w urn, sol M iuxt swell wiap- 
pii» iieiuiidhim He h It Mill o i<ed I hen s nothing lo esplam, 
I jti t can t help it ’ A p luse and tiu ii slie s id in the flat, laconic 
nay he hated ‘\w ^ Ihatvvisall foi the time being, at least. 
A week KUei ’•he said eah'dy ‘1 weiii to le lid s ( nanny today.’ 

His heait laheud and he thought Nov- vhat ' WelP he 
inquired 

‘George was killed ld^t m uith In Itah 

He fell tiiumph, then he sud amllily I m so»fv She waved 
this away and sa'd ‘I told hei (nannv that I w mt to adopt Jill.’ 
‘But Rose Then he saw her .aec uid quailed 
‘I want kids,’ she said liercely He dropped his gi/e. 

‘Hci Gianny wen t give her up ’ 

‘I’m not so suic. At hist she said no, then she thought it over a 
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bit. She’s getting old now - eighty next year. She thinks perhaps 
Jill’d be better with me.’ 

‘You want to have the kid hereT he asked, incredulously. 

‘Why shouldn’t I?’ 

‘YouVe working all day.’ She was silent, he looked at her - and 
slowly coloured. 

‘Listen a minute,’ she began, persuasively - not unpleasantly at 
all, though every word wounded Jimmie. ‘I furnished this place. 
It was my furniture and my money. And I’ve got a hundred still in 
the post-office in case of accidents ~ I’ll need it ; now the war’s over 
we won’t be earning so much money, if I know anything. So far, 
I’ve not been . . .’ But here her instinctive delicacy overcame her, 
and she could not go on. She wanted to say that she paid for the 
food, paid for everything. Lately, even the rent. One week he had 
said, apologetically, that he hadn’t the cash, and that if she could 
do it this once - but now it was a regular thing. 

‘You want me to give you the money so you can stay here with 
the kid T he inquired, cautiously. She was blushing wilhernbanass- 
ment. ‘No, no,’ she said, quickly. ‘Listen. If you can just pay the 
rent - that would be enough. I could get a part-time job, just the 
mornings. Jill goes to school now, and I’d manage somehow.’ 

He digested this silently, lie was thinking, incredulously: She 
wants to have a kid here, a kid’s always in the way - that means 
she can’t love me any more. He said slowly: ‘Well, Rosie, if that’s 
what you want, then go ahead.’ 

Her face cleared into vivid happiness and she came running to 
him in the old way and kissed him and said: ‘OIi, Jimmie; oh, 

Jimmie ’He held Iicr and ihouglit, biitcrh. Unit all this joy was 

not because (d' him, all she cared about was the kid - women ! But 
at the back of Iris mind were two other thoughts: First, that he did 
not know how he would lind tlic money to pay the rent unless he 
passed that examination soon, and the other was that the author- 
ities would never let Rose have Jill. 

Next evening Rose was despondent. ‘Did you sec the oilicials?’ 
he asked at last. 

‘Yes.’ She would not look at him. She was staring helpless down 
from the window. 

‘Wasn’t it any good?’ 

‘They said 1 must prove myself a fit and proper person. So 1 said 
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that T was. I told them I’d known Jill since she was born. I said I 
knew her mother and father.’ 

‘That’s tme enough/ he could not help interjecting, jealously. 
She gave him a cold look and said; ‘Don’t start that now. T told 
them her Granny was too old, and I could easily look after her.’ 

‘Well then?” 

She was silent, then, wringing her hands unconsciously, she 
cried out: ‘They wasn’t nice, they wasn’t nice to me at all. Tlierc 
were two of them, a woman and a man. They said: How could I 
support Jill ? I said I could get money. They said I must show them 
papers and things. . . .’ She was silently crying now, but she did not 
come to him. She stayed at the window, her back tunned, shutting 
him out of her sorrow. ‘They asked me, how could a working girl 
look after a child, and I said I’d do it easy, and they said, did I have 
a husband. . . Here she leaned her head against the wall and sob- 
bed bitterly. .After a time he said: ‘Well. Rosie, it looks as if I’m no 
good for yon. Perhaps you’d better give me up and get yourself a 
piopor husband.’ At tliis she jerked her head up, looked incfcdii- 

lously at him and cried: ‘Jimmie! How could 1 give you up ’ He 

went to her, thinking, in relief: ‘She loves me better after all.’ He 
meant: better than the child. 

It .seemed that Rose had accepted her defear. For sotne days she 
talked sorrowfully about those ‘nosey-pai kei s’ at the Council. She 
was even humorous, though in the way that made him uneasy. ‘I’ll 

to them/slie. said, smiling giimly, *ril go and F’ll^ay: I can’t help 
being a surplus woman. Don't blame me, blame the war. it’s not my 
fault that they keep killing all the men (>iT in their silly wars. . . 

And then his jcaloirsy grew unbearable and he said: ‘You love 
Jill bcUcr than me.’ She laughed iiiama/enicnt, and said: ‘Don’t be 
a baby, Jimmie.’ 'Well, you must. Loi)k how you go (ui and on 
aboul that ku!. It's all you think about.’ 

‘There isn't no sense in you Ixring jealous of .Ml!.’ 

‘Jealou.s,' he said, roughly. *Who says I’n^ jealous?’ 

‘Well, if yoii'ie not, what aic yi>u then?’ 

‘Oh, go to hell, go to hell/ he mutlered lo himself, as he put his 
arms around her. Aloud he said: ‘Coiue on Rosie girl, come on, 
stop being like this, be like you used to be, can't you?’ 

‘I’m not any different,’ site said patiently, submitting to his 
caresses with a sigh. 
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‘So you’re not any different,’ he said, exasperatedly. Then, con- 
trolling himself with difficulty he coaxed :‘Rosie, Rosie, don’t you 
love me a little. . . 

For the truth was he was becoming obsessed with the difference 
in Rose. He thought of her continuously as she had been. It was like 
dreaming of another woman, she was so changed now. At work, 
busy with some job that needed all his attention, he would start as 
if stung, and mutter: ‘Rose - oh, to hell with her!’ He was remem- 
bering, with anguish, how she had run across the room to welcome 
him, how responsive sJie had been, how affectionate. He thought 
of her patient kindliness now, and wanted to swear. After work he 
would go straight to the flat, reaching it even before she did. The 
lights would be out, the rooms cold, like a reminder of how Rose had 
changed. She would come in, tired, laden with string bags, to find 
him seated at the tabic staring at her, his eyes black with jealousy. 
‘This place is as cold as a street-corner,' he would say angrily. 
She looked at him, sighed, then said, reasonably: ‘But Jimmie, 
look, here’s where I keep the sixpences for the gas - why don't you 
light the fire?' Then he would go to her, holding down her arms as 
he kissed her, and she would say : ‘Just leave me a minule, Jimmie. 
I must get the potatoes on or there’ll be no supper.’ 

‘Can’t the potatoes wait a minute T 

‘Let me get my arms free, Jimmie.’ He held them, so slie would 
carefully reach them out from under the pressure of his grip, and 
put the string-bags on the tabic. Then she would turn to kiss him. 
He noticed that she would be glancing worriedly at the curtains, 
which had not been drawn, or at the rubbish-pail, which had not 
been emptied. ‘You can't even kiss me until you*\’C done all the 
housework,’ he cried, sullenly. ‘All right then, you tip me the wink 
when you’ve got a moment to spare and you don’t mind being 
kissed.’ 

To this she replied, listlessly but patiently: ‘Jimmie, 1 come 
straight from work and there’s nothing ready, and before you 
didn’t come so early.’ 

‘So now you’re complaining because I come straight here. 
Before, you complained because 1 dropped in for a drink some- 
where first.’ 

‘1 never complained.’ 

‘You sulked, even if you didn’t complain.’ 
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‘Well, Jimmie,’ she said, after a sorrowful pause, as she peeled 
the potatoes. ‘If I went to drink with a boy friend you wouldn’t 
like it either.’ 

‘That means Pearl, I suppose. Anyway, it’s quite different.’ 

‘Why is it different?’ she asked, reasonably. ‘I don’t like to go to 
pubs by myself, but if I did ( don’t see why not, T don’t see why men 
should do one thing and women another.’ 

These sudden lapses into feminism always hafilcd him. Tliey 
seemed so inconsistent with her character. He left that point and 
said: ‘You’re jealous of Pearl, that’s what it is.’ 

He wanted her, of course, to laugh, or even (iiiarrel a little, so the 
thing could be healed by kisses, but she considered it, thoughtfully, 
and said : ‘You can't help being jealous if you love someone.’ 

‘Pcai l !’ he snorted. ‘I've known her for years. Besides, who told 
you ?' 

‘Yini always think that nobodv ever notices things,’ she said, 
sadly. ‘You’re always so surprised.’ 

‘Well, how did yon know?' 

‘People always tell you things.’ 

‘And yon believe pconle* 

A pause. Then : T)h, Jimmie, 1 don’i '' ant to quarrel nil the time, 
there isn’t any sense in it.’ This sa<l Iv^lplessncss satisfied him, and 
he was able to take her warmly in his arms. *1 don’t mean to quar- 
rel either,’ he murmured. 

But iliey quanelcd continuouslv. b\ery conversation was bound 
to end, it seemed, either in Pearl or in Geoiee. Or their tenderness 
would lapse into tired silence, and he would see her staring quietly 
away from him, thinking. ‘Whai aie yon getting so serious about 
now, Kosie?’ ‘I wasthinkingaboul Jill 1 lei ( iranny’stooold. Jill’s 
shut up in that kitchen all ilay • jiisr think, those old raxscy-parkers 
say I'm not a fit pci son for Jill, but at least I 'd take hci for walks on 
Sundays. . . 

‘You want Jill because of George,’ he would grind out, gripping 
her so tight she had to ease her arms free. ‘Oh, stop it, Jimmie, 
stop it.’ 

‘Well, it’s true.’ 

‘Tf you want to think it, \ can’t stop you.’ Then the silence of 
complete estrangement. 

After some weeks of this he went back to the pub one evening. 
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‘Hullo, stranger,’ said Pearl. Her eyes shone welcomingly over at 
him. 

‘i’ve been busy, one way or another,’ he said. 

‘I bet,’ she said, satirically, challenging him with her look. 

He could not resist it. ‘Women,’ he said, ‘women.’ And he took 
a long drain from his glass. 

‘Don’t you talk that way to me,’ she said, with a short laugh. 
‘My boy-friend’s just got himself married. Didn’t so much as send 
me an invite to the wedding.’ 

‘He doesn’t know what’s good for him.’ 

Her wide, blue eyes swung around and rested obliquely on him 
before she lowered them to the glasses she was rinsing. ‘Perhaps 
there are others who don’t neither.’ 

He hesitated and said: ‘Maybe, maybe not.’ Caution held him 
back. Yet they had been flirting cheerfully for so long, out of sheer 
good-nature. The new hesitation was dangerous in itself, and gave 
depth to their casual exchanges. He thought to himself: Careful, 
Jimmie boy, you're off again if you’re not careful. He decided he 
should go to another pub. Yet he came back, every evening, for he 
looked forward to the moment when he stood in the doorway, nnd 
then she saw him, and hei eyes wamicd to him as she said lightly: 
‘Hullo, liandsomc, what trouble have you been getting yourself 
into today?’ lie got into the way of staying for an hour or more, 
instead of the usual halfhoiir. He leaned quietly againstthc counter, 
his coat collar turned up round his face, while his grey eyes 
rested appreciatively on Pearl. Sometimes she grew self-conscious 
and said: ‘Your eyes need a rest,' and he replied, coolly : ‘If you 
don’t want people to look at you, better buy yourself another 
jumper.’ He would think, with a sense of disloyalty: Why doesn’t 
Rosie buy herself one like that? But Rose always wore her plain, 
dark skirts and her neat blouses, pinned at the throat with a brooch. 

Afterwards he climbed the stairs to the flat thinking, anxiously: 
Perhaps today she’ll be like she used to be? He would expectantly 
open the door, thinking: Perhaps she’ll smile when she sees me 
and come running over 

But she would be at the stove, or seated at the table waiting, and 
she gave him that tired, patient smile before begining to dish up the 
supper. His disappointment dragged down his spirits, but he 
forced himself to say: ‘Sorry I’m late, Rosie.’ He braced himself 
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for a reproach, but it never came, though her eyes searched him 
anxiously, then lowered as if afraid he might see a reproach in 
them. 

That’s all right,’ she replied, carefully, setting the dishes down 
and pulling out the chair for him. 

Always, he could not help looking to sec if she was still ‘fussing’ 
about the food. But she was taking trouble to hide the precautions 
she took to feed him sensibly. Sometimes he would probe sarcasti- 
cally : ‘1 suppose your friend the cliemist said that peas were good 
for ulcers - how about a bit of fried onions. Rose ?’ 

‘ril make you some tomorrow,’ she would reply. And sheaverted 
hereyes, as if she were wincing, when lie pulled the pickle bottle 
towards him and heaped mustaid pickle over his lish. ‘You only 
live once,’ he remarked, jocularly. 

That's ngh.t.’ And then, in a piepared voice: ‘It's your stomach, 
afici all.’ 

That's what I always said.’ To himself he said: Might be my 
bloody wife. For his wife had come to say at Iasi : 'It'syonrsloinach, 
ifyon ward to die ten years too soon ' 

if he had attacks of lenibic pain in the night, after a plateful of 
fried onicais, oi chii)*. thick with tomato s:uicc, lie would lie rigid 
beside licr, concealing it, just as he had with has nmTc. W\»men fus- 
sing! Fussing women! 

ilc asked himself continually wliy ho did not break it off. A 
do7cn times he had s.ud tohursclfrl hafsonougli il\ lu) go(»d, 
siie doesn't k>vc me. anyway. Yet bycvcnmghe waslviok atthepub, 
tinting tentatively with IVail, iiidj! i!ie tunc ciinu; when he could 
delay no !t)nger. Aral hack he went, is if doigged, (u Rose. He 
could not Lindersttind n. I Ic was beir.u mg badly - and lie could not 
help himself: he should be studying h>i his eAarn - and lie couldn’t 
bi mg himself to study, it would bo sv? ea-^v to make Rose happy ~ 
anti he couldn't take the decisive step. lie ^honlJ decide not to re- 
turn to Pearl in the evenings, and lie could iioi keep away. What 
was it all about V Why did people just go on doing things, as if they 
w'cre dragged along against thcii will, even against wlial they en- 
joyed ? 

One Saturday evening Rose said: Tomorrow I w'on't be here. 

He clutched at her hand and demanded: ‘Why not ? Where are 
you going?’ 
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*I'm going to take Jill out all day and then have supper with 
her Granny ’ 

Breathing quickly, his lips set hard, he brought out • ‘No time for 
me any more, eh*^’ 

‘Oh, Jimmic, have some sense ’ 

Next morning he lay in bed and watched her dress to go out 
She was smiling, her face soft with pleasure She kissed him con- 
solingly before she left, and said ‘It’s only on Sundays, Jimmie ’ 
So It’s going to be every Sunday, he thought, miseiably 
In the evening he went to the pub It was Pearl’s evening off He 
had thought of asking her along to the pictuies, but hcdidn t know 
where she lived He went to his home The childien weiein bed ind 
his wife had gone to see a neighbour He felt as if everyone had let 
him down At last he went back to the flat and waited foi Rose 
When she came he sat quietly, an angiy httle smile on his face, 
while she chatted animatedly about Jill In bed he turned his b ick 
on her and lay gazing at the gieyish light at the window It couldn i 
go on, he thought, what was the point of it ^ Yet he was back next 
evening as usual 

Next Sunday she asked him to go with her to s^e Till 
‘What the helP’ he exelaimed indignantly 
She was hurt ‘Why not, Jimmie*^ She’s so sweet She s such a 
good girl She’s ^ot long golden ringlets ’ 

T suppose George had long yellow ringlets, too,* he said, 
sardonically 

She looked at him blankly, shmgged, and said no moie When 
she had gone he went to Peail’s house tor he had asked foi the 
address - and took her to the pictuies Tluy werecarcfuland polite 
with each other She watehed him secietly his face was tight with 
woiry , he was thinking of Rose with that damne d brat she was 
happy with Jill, when she couldn t even raise a sm le foi him » When 
he said good night Pearl drawled out ‘Do you even know what the 
film was called*^ 

He laughed uncomfortably and said ‘Sorry, Pearl, got things on 
my mmd ’ 

‘Thanks for the infoimation ’ But she was not antagonistic, she 
sounded sympathetic He was giateful for hci understanding He 
hastily kissed her cheek and said ‘You’ie a nice kid. Pearl ’ She 
flushed and quickly put her arms around his neck and kissed him 
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again. Afterwards he thought, uneasily : If I just lifted my little fin- 
ger I could have her. 

At home Rose was cautious with him and did not mention Jill 
until he did. She was alraid of him He saw it, and it made him 
half-wild with frustration Anyonc’d think that he was cruel to her! 
‘f 01 crying out loud. Rose,’ lit pkaded, ‘what’s the matter with 
you, wh> can’t you be nice to me 
To which she sighed and asked in a diy, tiied voice- ‘I suppose 
Pearl is nice to you.’ 

‘Hell, Rosie, T have to do something when you’re away.’ 

‘I asked you to come with me, didn’t 1 

I hey were now on the vei ge of some ti isis, and both knew it, and 
toi seveialdays they weie ti eating each other almost like strangers, 
foi feai ol an explosion They hardly dare let then eyts meet 
On the follow mg Satuidavc\eniiig Rose inqnned ‘Made a date 
with Peail foi tomoiiow^ 

He w*is going to deny il, but she went on implaeably ‘Things 
can’t go on like tins, Jimmie ' He wa^ silent, and then she asked 
suddenly 'limmie, ihd you ever ask your wife to divoiec you 
He e\ploded. ‘Hell, Ro'-ic, aie you going back to tint now 
‘I supposeyou aie tlunkmgit s not m> aflair and I’m interfering,’ 
she said, and laiielied with that n*ic\peelcd, gi nn humour of hers. 

Rose went oil to Iill in the moiijirgwithoutanothei woidto him. 
As lot him, he went to Peail The girl was eeiille with him* Tf you 
don’t feel like the pieturcs, >ou don't have to lake me,’ she said, 
sympathv ticallv So tluy went toae ifi and he said, abiuptly ‘You 
k low, Peail, it s no ge>od gettiir to like me, women think Pm 
poison when they g«.t to knos^ mebettei Hu ^ is gunning savagely 
a id his hands weic Icnehed Sh< le lehed out, took one of them 
and said ‘It’s foi me to sav vhat \ want on t it ^ 

‘Don tsayididn t waiiivou, he ^aid it i mdom, putting his aim 
aioiiud h^r, feeling Ih.ii he had, b> tI^^ itmaik, ahsolv^^ci himself 
Ol all icsponsibilil> foi Pearl fh was think iii'^ of Rose She’d be 
baek home by now Well, k d do hei good no* to find him there. 
She just took him loi gi anted, and it w is a laet But after a lestlcss 
five minutes he said ‘Pd bcttei be going along ’ When he left her, 
Pearl said* ‘I love you, Jimmie, don’t loigct that Pd elo anything 
foi you, anything . ’ She lan into the house, and he saw 

she was ciying She loves me, at any latc, he thought, think- 
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ing angrily of Rose. Slowly he climbed the long, dark stairs. He 
was very tired again. 1 must get some sleep, he mused, dimly, this 
can’t go on, it wears a man out. I’ll go straight to bed and sleep. 

But he opened the door on the bright light, she was already m, 
seated at the table She was still in hci best clothes, a neat, grey 
suit, white blouse, brooch, and her haii looked as if she had just 
combed it. Her face was what held him- she looked tight-lipped, 
determined, even triumphant What’s up ^ he thought 

‘Don’t go to bed straight away, she said - for he was throwing 
off his shoes and coat There’s something we’ve got to do ’ 

‘It’d better be pretty important,’ he said ‘I’m dead on my feet ’ 

‘For once you’d bettei stay on your Icet.’ This bi utal note was 
new and astonishing Horn Rose. 

‘What’s going on'^’ 

‘You’ll see in a minute ’ 

He almost ignored hex and went to bed but at last he com- 
piomised by pushing the pillows against the wall and leaning on 
them ‘Wake me up when the mysteiy s i ipe,’ he said and dropped 
off at once 

Rose lemained at the table in a stiff attitude watching the door 
and listening The day before she had made a decision Or i athcr, a 
decision had been made for hei It had come into hei head Why 
not write and ask She’ll know At hi st the idea had shocked her 
It was a terrible thing to do, contiaiy to what she felt to be the 
right way to behave And yet (rom the moment it entered her 
head, 'the idea gathcied strength until she could think of nothing 
else At last she sat down and wiotc 

Dear Mrs Pearson, I am wr iting to you on a matter which is per , on il 
to us both, and T hope it gives no oflenct because I im not w i iting m that 
spuit I am Rose lohnson, and your husband has been tom tint; me two 
years since belore the war stopped He says you Inc separate and you 
won’t divorce him I v^ant things to bi straight and proper now, and I ve 
beenthinkingperhapsif wc have a little t ilk things will be straight It this 
meets with >our approval, Jimmie will be home tomorrow night, ten or 
so,and we could all three have a talk Believing me I mean no tioiibleor 
oflence. 

This letter she carried herself to the house and diopped through 
the letter slot. Afterwards, she could not go away She walked 
guiltily up the street, and then down, her eyes fixed on the wmdows. 
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That was where she lived Her heart was so heavy with jealous love 
It was as it hei very feet were weighted That was whcie Jimmie had 
lived with her. That was wheie his children lived She hoped to get 
a glimpse ot them, and looked seaichingly at some childien play- 
ing in the street, tiying to hnd his eyes, his teatures in their faces. 
1 here was a little boy she thought might be his son, and she found 
herself smiling at the child, hei eyes filled with tcai s Then, finally, 
she walked past the house and thought If onl> it d come to an end, 
1 can't beai it no longei , 1 can't beai it 
Thcic were footsteps. Rose hall-iose to open the dooi, but they 
went past latei, when she had given up hope, there wcie ^teps 
again, and they stopped at the dooi Now the moment had come 
Rose was faint with anxiety and could hardly cross the floor She 
tlu’^nght I mustn’t wake Jimmie, he’s so tired She opened the door 
with an instinctive gesture of warning towards the sleeping man. 
Mis Peaison glanced at him, smiled in a tight-lipped fashion, and 
came in, making hci heels click loudly Rose had created for hei self 
many pictures of this envied woman, Jimrnic s wife She had 
imagined her, for some reason, fair, frail, picltv lather like Pear I, 
whom she had seen in the sticct once Hut she v\as not like that at 
all She was a big square woman, luav> on her tcet Her lace was 
square and good humoured, her prov\n eyes calm and direct. 
Her dark, giey ng haii was tightly waved, too ck»se aiound her 
head tor the big leatuics ‘Well,' she said in a noimal voice, wiih 
a good-humoured nod at Rose, ‘the piisoner 's sleeping before the 
execution ’ 

‘Oh, no,’ breathed Rose, iri dismav ‘It’' not like that at all ’ 
Mis Peaison looked cm louslv at Ik i shi ugutd, and laid her bag 
on the table ‘Thanks foi the lellci,' she sard It s about time you 
found out ’ 

‘Found out what asked Rose quickiv 

Jimmie stiiied, looked blankly over at the women and then 
scrambled quickly to his feet ‘What the hell he asked, involun- 
tarily Andthen,veiy mgry ‘Whataievoupokingyournosemfoi 
‘She asked me to come,’ said his vife, quietly She sat down. 
‘Come and sit down, Jimmie, and let s talk it over 
He looked quite baffled Then he, too, shrugged, lit a cigarette 
and came to the table. ‘O K , get it over,’ he said jauntily Heglanced 
incredulously at Rose. She could do this to him, he thought, hurt 
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to the very bone - and she says she loves me. . . He was set hard 
against Rose, haid against Ins wife . . . Well, let them do as they 
liked 

‘Now listen, Jimmie,’ said his wife, reasonably as to a child, 
‘it seems you’ve been telling tins poor cliild a lot ol lies ’ He sat 
tight and said nothing She waited, then went on, looking at Rose* 
‘This is the tiuth We’ve been married ten yeais We’ve got two 
kids We weie happy at lust - well, nothing unusual in that Then 
he got fed up Nothing unusual in that cithei In any ease, he’s not 
a man who can settle to anything 1 used to be unh ipp' , and then 
J got used to It I thought Well wc ean t change our nat’iies 
Jimmie doesn’t mean any haim, he just diilts into evei>th ng 
Then the wai stai ted, and you know how things weic J was work- 
ing night-shifts, and he too, and theie was a gii 1 at his laetoiv, and 
they got together ’ Sae paused, looking ai hmmie like a pn siaini? 
jijdge, but he said nothing He smoked, looking down at the table 
witha small, angiv smile ‘1 got led up and said we dbettei separate 
Then he came i u ining back and said it woiildn t happen again, he 
didn’t leally w iiit a divoi^e * liinmie stiiitd, opened Ins mouth k) 
say something then shut it ag nil ‘\ou weie going t > say ^ inqiii d 
his wile, pleisaiitly ‘Nothing (lo on enjoy yoiiisell 

‘Isn t It true 

He shiugged, she waited and then went on ‘So even thing was 
all iightfoi amonthorso AiidlKstarted upwiththegirlagain 

‘Peail ' Rose suddenly asked 

He snoited deiisnely ‘Peail, that all she e tn think ot ’ 

‘Who’s Peai 1 i'>ked Mis Peaison, alei tl> ‘She s a ntw one on 
me ’ 

‘Ne\ci mind,’ said Rose ‘Go on ’ 

‘But this time I d had enough I said cither me oi hei \ddiess- 
ing Rose, excluding Jimmie, she said II theie s one thing he ean t 
do, it s make up his mind to anything ’ 

‘Yes,’ agiced Rose, involuntarily Then she Hushed and looked 
guiltily at Jimmie 

‘Go on, en)oy youi selves,’ he said, saic istieally 

"JVc haven’t been enjoying ouiselve^’, you have ’ 

‘That’s what you think ’ 

‘Oh, have it you i own way You always do But now I'm talking 
to Rose When 1 said cither hci or me, he got into a proper state. 
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The root of the matter was, he wanted both of us. Men are 
natui ally bigamists, he said ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rose again, quickly 

‘Oh, for Cl ying out aloud, can’t you two ever take a joke It was a 
joke What did you think‘s I wanted to be mai i icd to two women 
at once One’s enough ’ 

‘You have been mariied to two women at once,’ said his wife, 
tartly ‘Whether you liked it or not Oi as good as ’ The two women 
were looking at each other, smiling giimly Jimmie glanced at 
them, got up and went to the window ‘Let me know when you’ve 
finished,’ he said 

Rose made an impulsive movement tow aids him ‘Oh, sit down, 
the trouble with you is you ic too soft with him I was too ’ 
hiom the window Jimmic said ‘Soft as concietc ’ To Rose he 
made a gestiiie indiealmg his wife ‘Just take a good look at her 
and sec how soft she is ’ Rose looked, flushed, and said ‘Jimmie, 
1 didn’t mean anv thing nasty for you ’ 

‘Yi)u tlidn’t 1 hat was contemptuous 

‘Well, said Mis Pcaison, loudly, intciiupting this exchange; 
‘At last r got the pip and divorced him 

Rost diew hei bicath Her eyes vvcie fi antic ‘You’ic 
She itaicd at Jimmie, waiting for him to deny it, but he kept his 
back turned ‘Jimmu , it isn t true is it*^’ 

Mis Pearson, with rough kindness, ‘Now don't get upset Rose 
It s lime you knew what s whit We got divorced tlucc years 
ago I got the kid», and he’s supposed to pay me two pounds a 
week foi them Buf il the other giil thought he was going to many 
hei she made a mistake He was couiting me foi three ycais and 
then I had to put iny foot down He said he could n t live without 
me, hut at the legistrv he looked like a man being executed ’ 
Jimmie said, in cold fui v If you want to know the truth, she 
wouldn’t many me, she man red someone else ’ 

‘T daresay She Icai ned some sense, T expect You never told her 
you were man red, and she got shocked intt) her senses when she 
found out ’ 

‘Go on,’ said Rose, ‘[ want to heai the end of it ’ 

‘Tlieie wasn’t any end, that s the point Aftei the divorce Jimmie 
was popping in and out as if he belonged in the house “Here,” I 
used to say, “I thought we were divorced ” But if he was short of a 
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place to sleep, or he wanted somewhere to read, or his ulcers was 
bad, he’d drop in for a meal or the use of the sofa. And he still does,’ 
she concluded. 

Rose was crying now. ‘Why did you lie to me, Jimmie,’ she 
implored, gazing at his impervious back. ‘Why? You didn’t have 
to lie to me.’ 

He said miserably t ‘What was the use, Rosie ? I have to pay two 
pounds a week to her. I couldn’t do that and give you a proper 
home too.’ 

Rose gave a helpless sort of gesture and sat silently, while the 
tears ran steadily down. Mrs Pearson watched her, not unkindly. 
‘What’s the use of crying?’ she inquired. ‘He’s no good to you. 
And you say he’s got another woman already! Who’s this Pearl?’ 

Rose said; ‘He takes her to the pictures and she wants to marry 
him.’ 

‘How the hell do you know?’ he asked, turning around and 
facing them at last. 

Rose glanced pleadingly at him and said softly: ‘But Jimmie, 
everybody knows.’ 

‘I suppose you’ve been down talking to Pearl,’ he said, con- 
temptuously. ‘Women !’ 

‘Of course I didn’t.’ She was shocked. ‘I wouldn’t do no such 
thing. But everyone knows about it.’ 

‘Who’s everyone this time?’ 

‘Well, there’s my friend at the shop at the corner, who keeps my 
bit extra for me when there’s biscuits or something going. He told 
me Pearl was cra/y for you, and he said people said you wci e going 
to marry her.’ 

‘Jesus,’ he said simply, sitting on the bed. 'Women.’ 

‘Just like him,’ commented Mrs Pearson, dryly. ‘He always 
thinks he’s the invisible man. He can just carry cwi in broad day- 
light and no one’ll notice what he’s doing, lie’s always surprised 
when they do. He w'as going out with that other girl for months, 
and the whole factory knew it, but when 1 mentioned it he thought 
I’d had a private detective on him.’ 

‘Well,’ said Rose, helplessly, at last. ‘I don’t know, I really don’t.’ 

She said again, with that rough warmth ; ‘Now don't you mind 
too much, Rosie. You’re well out of it, believe me.’ 

Rose’s lips trembled again. Mrs Pearson got up, sat by her and 
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patted her shoulders ‘There now,’ she said, as Rose collapsed. 
‘Now don’t take on Theie, there,’ she soothed, while over Rose’s 
head she gave her husband a deadly look Jimmie was sitting on the 
edge of the bed, smoking, looking badly shaken What he was 
thinking was . That Rose could do this to me how could she do it 
to me ^ 

‘J haven’t got nothing,’ wailed Rose ‘I haven’t got an> thing or 
anybody anywheie ’ 

Mis Pearson went on patting Her face was thoughtful She 
made soothing noises, and then she asked suddenly, out of 
the blue Listen, Rose, howd >oii like to come and live with 
mc‘>’ 

Rose stopped eiyini! fiom the shock, lilted her face and said; 
‘What did you sa> ^ 

‘I expect yoii’ic sinpiised ’ Mis Peaison looked sinpnsed at 
hei self I just thought of it I’m stai ting a cake shop next month 
I saved a bit dur ing the war I was looking for someone to help me 
with It \ ou could live in my place if you like It s only got thiee 
rooms and a kitchen, but we d manage * 

‘The house isn t youis*^’ 

Mis Peaison laughed T suppose mv loi d told you he owned the 
whole house ^ Not on your life I ve gut the basement ’ 

‘The basement,’ said Ro^e, mtentlv 

‘Well, It s wai m and diy and in one p>eee, moic than can be said 
foi most bisements ’ 

‘It s safe*, too,’ said Rose, slowly 

‘Safei 

‘If tluie’s bombiny or something ’ 

‘I oppose so,’ said M»s Peaison, lathei puzzled at this Rose 
was mzing cagei Iv into hei face ‘You ve got the kids, said Rose, 
slow ly 

‘1 hey’ie no ti ouble, ically They’ic at school ’ 

‘I didn’t mean that - could I have a kid no, listen. I’d be want- 
ing to adopt a kid it Lame to you If I lived with you I’d be a fit and 
pioper person and those nosey-pai kci s would let me have her ’ 

‘You want to adopt a kid said Mrs Peaison, lather put out. 
She glanced at Jimmic, who s iid ‘You say things about me - but 
look at her She was engaged to a man, and he was killed and all she 
thinks about is his kid.’ 
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‘Jimmie . . began Rose, in protest. But Mrs Peaison asked: 
‘Hasn’t the kid got a mother?’ 

‘The blitz,’ said Rose, simply. 

Aftei a pause Mrs Pearson said thoughtfully: ‘1 suppose theie’s 
no reason why not.’ 

Rose’s lace illuminated. ‘Mis Pearson,’ she prayed, ‘Mis Pear- 
son- it (could have Jill, if oniy I could have Jill . .’ 

Mrs Pearson said di ily : ‘I can’t sec me cluttering m>self up with 
kids if I didn’t have to You wouldn’t catch me maiiying and get- 
ting kids if I had my chance ovei again, but it takes ail soi is to make 
a world.’ 

‘Then it’d be all rijht V 

Mis Pearson hesitated* ‘Yes, why not?’ 

Jimmie gave a shoit laugh Women,’ lie said ‘Women.' 

‘You can talk,’ said his wile. 

Rose looked shyly at him ‘What aic you going to do now ^ she 
asked. 

‘A lat lot >ou care, he said, bitteily. 

‘He’s going to many Pearl, I don’t think,’ commented his wile. 

Rose said slowly: ‘You omdit to many Peail, you know, Jimmi . 
You did really ought to mdii> hci. It’s not light You shouldn't 
make her unhappy, like me ’ 

Jimmie stood betore them, hands m pockets, trying to look non- 
chalant. He was slowly nodding his head as il his woisl ‘‘U^plClons 
were being conhimcd. ‘So now you’ve dccidcil to many me otl,’ 
he said,'sa\ageJy 

‘Well, Jimmie, said Rose, ‘she loves you,evciyonc t noW’» that, 
and you’ve been taking her out and givin»^ hci ideas - and and - 
you could have this fiat now, I don’t want it. You’d better have it, 
anyway, you can’t get flats now the wai’s Innshcd And \oli ai^d 
Pearl could live hci e.’Shcsoundedasil she wcic pleading loi hciSLll. 

‘For crying out loud,’ said Jimniie, astonishi d, ga/ing at hci 

Mrs PCiirson was looking shiewdly at h m You know, Jimmie, 
it’s not a bad idea, Rost is quite light.’ 

‘Wha-a-ai? You too 

‘It’s about time you stopped messing aiound You messed 
around with Rose here, and I to*d you tmiv. and lime a^am, you 
should cither mar ry her oi not, i said ’ 

‘You knew about me ?’ said Rose, dazedly. 
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‘Well, no harm in that,* said Mrs Pearson, impatiently ‘Be your 
age. Rose Of course, I knew When he came home I used to say to 
him* Now do right by that pooi girl You can’t expect her to go 
hanging about, missing hei chances, just to give you an easy life 
and somewhere to play nicely at nights ’ 

‘I told Rose,’ he said abiuptly ‘I told her often enough I wasn’t 
good L.nough foi her, 1 said ’ 

‘1 bet you did,’ said his wife, shortly 

‘Didn t I, Rose he asked her 

Rose wis silent Then she shiuggcd T just don't understand,’ 
she said at last And then, altci a pause* ‘I suppose you’ie just 
made that way ’ And then, altei a longci pause ‘But you ought 
to m u I y Pearl now ’ 

‘Just to please you, I suppose^ lie tinned challcngingly to his 
wife ‘And you, too, I suppose You want lo sec me safely tied up to 
someone, don t you ^ 

‘No one’** going to many me, stui k with two kids,’ said his wife. 
‘I don t see why >ou shouldn’t be tied too, il we’re going to look at 
It that way ’ 

‘And you c in’t sec why 1 shouldn’t mu ry Peai 1 when I’ve got to 
p i\ you two pounds i week > 

Mia Pcai son >ud on m impulse ‘It you many Pear 1, 1 II It I you 
ort the two pounds 1 m going to make a good thing out ol my cake 
shop, I cxpvCt, and I won’t need your bit ’ 

And il I don’t mai i v her, tht i 1 must go on p lying you the two 
p(HiPds 

I an enough,’ she said, ealniiy 

‘Blickmail, he said bitttily ‘Blackmail, that’s what it is’ 

‘Call It what you hke She got up and lifted hei hindbag from 
the leble ‘Well, Rose,’ she said ‘All tins has been sudden, spur 
ol the m» mcnl soit of thing Pi i haps you’d like to think about it. 
1 m not one foi lushing into things inyscll, in the usual way. 1 
wouldn’t like you to come and then be son y after ’ 

Rose had unconsciously i isen and was standing by her ‘I II come 
with you now, if it’s all right 1 11 ;ct my things toinoirow. I 
wouldn’t want to stay heie tonight ’ She glanced at Jimmie, then 
averted hei face 

‘She’s afiaid of staying heic with me,’ said Jimmie with bitter 
triumph. 
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‘Quite right. 1 know you.’ She mimicked his voice: '‘Don't go 
back on nu\ Rose, don't you trust me 
Rose winced and muttered : ‘Don’t do that.’ 

‘Oh, I know him, I know him And you’d have to put chains on 
him and diag him to the rcgistiy It's nor that he doesn’t want to 
marry you I expect he docs, when all’s said But it just kills him to 
make up his mind ’ 

‘ ‘Staying with me Rosie asked f immie, suddenlv the gambler 
playing his last card He watched hci biight e>cs, waiting almost 
sure of his powci to make her stay 

Rose looked unhappily fiom h»m to Mrs Pearson 
Mis Pearson v/atched her with a half-smile, that smile •*eemed to 
say: I’m not implicated, settle it foi youisell, it makes no diflerenee 
to me. But aloud she said : ‘You’ie a fool it you stay, Rosie ’ 

‘Let hei decide,' said Jimmie, quietly He was thinking* 11 she 
caies anything she’ll slay with me, she 11 stand by me Rose ga/ed 
pitifully at him and wavered It flashed across her mind* I le s just 
trying to pi ove something to his wile, he doesn’t really want me at 
all But she could not take her eyes away 1 here he sat, upi ight but 
easy, his hair jiilTIed lightly on his foiehead, his handsome guy 
eyes watching her She thought, wildly* ‘Why does ho just sit 
there waiting > It he loved me he d come acM)ss and put his aims 
around me and ask nicely to slay with him, and 1 would if he'd 
onl> do that 

But he lemaincu quiet, challenging her to move and slowl> the 
tension shifted and Rose dr ooped away ii om him ill) a sigh She 
turned to Mis Pearson He couldn i Rally love hei oi he wouldn’t 
hayc just sat there that’s what she felt 
‘I’ll come with you,’ she said, htavily 
‘That’s a sensible gii 1, Rose 

Rose followed the older woman with diaggmg feet 
‘You won’t rcgiet >t,’ said Mis Pcaison ‘Men they'ie nioic 
tiouble than they’re woitli, when all is said Women have to look 
aftei themselves these days, because it they don't, no one will ’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Rose, reluctantly She stood hesitating at the 
dooi , looking hopefully at Jiinmie Lven now she thought even 
now, if he said one woid she’d lun back to him and stay with him 
But he remained motionless, with that bittci little smile about 
bis mouth. 
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‘Come on, Rose,’ said Mrs Pearson. ‘Come, if you’re coming. 
WeTl miss Ihc Underground.’ 

And Rose followed her. She was thinking, dully: Til have Jill, 
that’s something. And by the time she grows up perhaps there 
won’t be wars and bombs and things, and people won't act silly 
any more.’ 




THIRD NOVEL 


Eldorado 





Eldorado 


Hundreds of miles south were the gold-bearing reefs of 
Johannesburg; hundreds of miles north, the rich copper mines. 
These the two lodestars of the great central plateau, these the 
magnets which drew men, white and black; drew money frian the 
world’s counting-houses: concentrated streets, shops, gardens; 
attracted riches and misery - particularly misery. 

But this, here, was farming country, true farming land, a pocket 
of good, dark, rich soil in the wastes of the light sandveld. A 
‘pocket’ some hundreds of miles in depth, and only to be con- 
sidered in such midget terms by compaiison with those eternal 
sandy wastes which fed cattle, though poorly, and satisfied that 
shallow weed tobacco. For that is how a certain kind of fai mer sees 
It; a man of the old-fashioned sort wall think of farming as the 
making of food, and of tobacco as a nervous, unsatisfactory crop, 
geared to centres in London and New York ; he will w atch the fields 
fill and ci owd with new, bright leaf, and imagine it crushed through 
factory and warehouse to end in a wisp of pale smoke; he will not 
like to imagine the substance of his soil dissipating in smoke. And 
if sensible people argue: Yes, but people must smoke, you smoke 
yourself, you're not being reasonable; he is likely to reply (rather 
irritably perhaps): ‘Yes, of course, you’re right - but I want to 
grow food, the othei s can grow tobacco.’ 

When Alec Barnes came searching for a fai m, he cliose the lich 
mai/c soil, though cleveroi, experienced men told him the big 
money was to be found only in tobacco. Tobacco and gold, gold 
and tobacco - these were the moneymakers. For this country had 
gold too, a great deal of it; but perhaps there is only room in one’s 
mind for one symbol, one type; and when people say ‘gold’ they 
think of the Transvaal, and so it was with Alec. There were many 
ways of seeing this new country, and Alec Barnes chose to see it 
with the eye of tlic food producer. He had not Icit England, he 
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said, to worry about money and chase success. He wanted a slow, 
satisfying life, taking things easy. 

He bought a small farm, about two thousand acres, from a man 
who had gone bankrupt. There was a house already built. It was a 
pleasant house, in the style of the country, of light red brick with a 
corrugated iron roof, big, bare rooms and a wide veranda. Shrubs 
and creepers, now rather neglected, showed scarlet against the 
dull green scrub, or hung in showers of gold and purple from the 
trees. The rainy season had sprung new grass high and thick over 
paths, over flower-beds. When the Barnes family came in they had 
to send an African ahead with a scythe to cut an opening through 
thickets of growth; and in the front room the bricks of the floor 
were being tumbled aside by the shoots from old tree-roots. There 
was a great deal to do before the place could be comfortable, and 
Maggie Barnes set herself to work. She was the daughter of a small 
Glasgow shopkeeper, and it might be thought that everything 
would be strange to her; but her grandparents had farmed, and she 
remembered visiting the old people as a child, playing with a 
shaggy old cart-horse, feeding the chickens. That way of farming 
could hardly be compared to this, but in a sense it was like retui n- 
ing to her roots. At least, that was how she thought of it. She would 
pause in her work, duster in hand, at a window or on the veranda, 
and look over the scrub to the mcalie-ficlds, and it did not seem so 
odd that she should be here, in this big house, with black servants 
to wait on her, not so outlandish that she might walk an hour across 
country and call the soil underfoot her soil. There was no domesti- 
cated cart-horse to take sugar from her hand, only teams of sharp- 
horned and wild-eyed oxen ; but there were chickens and turkeys 
and geese - she had no intention of paying good money for what 
she could grow herself, not she who knew the value of money! 
Besides, a busy woman has no time for fainthearted comparisons, 
and there was so much to do ; and she intended that all this activity 
should earn its proper reward. She had gone beyond her grand- 
parents, with their tight, frugal farm, which earned a living but no 
more; had gone beyond her parents, counting their modest profits 
in the back rooms of the grocery shop. In a sense she included 
both generations, could see the merits and failings of both, but - 
she and her husband would ‘get on\ they would be prosperous as 
the farmers around them were prosperous. It was true that when 
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the neighbours made doubtful faces at their growing small-scale 
maize, and said there could be no ‘taking it easy’ on that farm, she 
felt a little troubled. But she approved her husband’s choice; the 
growing of food satisfied her ideas of what was right, and con- 
nected her with her religious and respectable grandparents. 
Besides, many of the things Alec said she simply did not take 
seriously. When he said, fiercely, how glad he was to be out of 
England, out of the fight for success and the struggle to be better 
than one’s neighbours, she merely smiled: what was the matter 
with getting on, and bettering oneself? They were just words to 
her. She would say, in her blutf, affectionate way, of Alec: ‘He’s a 
queer man, being English, I canna get used to the way of him.’ For 
she put down his high-flown notions to his being English. Also, he 
was strange to her because of his gentleness : the men of her people 
were outspoken and determined and did not defer to their women. 
Alec deferred to her. Sometimes she could not understand him ; but 
she was happy with him, and with her son, who was still a small 
child. 

SIic sent Paul out with a native servant to play in the veld, while 
she worked, whitewashing the house, even chmbing the roof her- 
self to see to the guttering, Paul learned a new way of playing. He 
spread himself, ranging over the farm, so that the native youth who 
had the care of him found himself kept running. His toys, the 
substitutes for the real thing, mechanical lorries and bricks and 
dolls, were left in cupboards; and he made dams in the mud of the 
fields, plunged fearfully on the plough behind the oxen, rode high 
on the sacks of the wagons. He lost the pretty, sheltered look of 
the child from ‘home’, who must be nci vous of streets and IrafTic, 
always conscious of the prcssuic of the iieighbours. fie grew fast 
and tall, big-boned and muscular, and lean and burnt. Sometimes 
Maggie would say, with that good-natured laugh: ‘Well, and 1 
don’t know myself with this change-child !’ Perhaps the laugh was 
a little uneasy, too. For she was not as thick-fibred as she looked. 
She was that Scots type, rather short, but finely made, even 
fragile, with the great blue eyes and easily-freckling fair skin and a 
mass of light black curls. Even after che hard work and the sun- 
light, which thickened her into a sturdy, energetic body of a 
woman, she kept, under the appearance of strength, that fine- 
boned delicacy and a certain shy charm. And here was her son 
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shooting up into a lanky, bony youngster, the whites of his eyes 
always a little icddened by glare, his dark hair tumbling rough 
over his head with rusty bleached locks where the sun had stiuck 
She looked at him in the bath, showing smooth daik-biown all 
over, save for the tender, milky skin like a loincloth where the 
strong khaki shorts kept the sun otf She telt a little perturbed, as 
if in some way he was most flagrantly betraying her by growing so, 
away from the fan, clear, open looks of her good Scots ancestors 
There was something stubborn and secretive about him - perhaps 
even something a little coaise But then - she icminded hciscll - 
he was halt-l nglish, too, and AIcc was tall, long-headed, with a 
closed Fnglish face, and slow F nglish speech which conceaLd 
more than it said For a time she ti icd to change the child, to make 
him more dependent, until Alec noticed it and was angi> She had 
never seen him so angiy before He was a mild, easy man, who 
noticed very little, content to woi k at the fai m and leave the rest to 
her But now they fought ‘What are you coddling him foi Alec 
shouted ‘What s the good ot bringing him here to a country where 
he can grow up a man if you le going to tuss and woiiy all the 
time*^’ She gave him back as good, for to hci women friends she 
would expound her philosophy of men ‘You’ve got to stand 
against them once in a way, it dot snae do to be too sweet to them ’ 
But these remarks, she soon undci stood, sounded lathcr foolish, 
for when did she need to ‘stand against’ Alee ^ She had her own 
way over eveiy thing Except in this, foi the veiy country was 
against her Soon she left the boy to do as he liked on the veld He 
was at an age when children at ‘home’ would be around their 
mothcis, but at seven and eight he was quite independent, had 
thrown off the attendant servant, and would spend all day on the 
fields, coming in tor meals as it so Maggie complained in that 
soft, pictty, Scots voice* ‘As if I’m no better than a restaurant 
But she accepted it, she was not the complaining soi t , it was only a 
comfortable grumble to her women friends Besides, living here 
had hardened her a little Pei haps hardened was not the right 
word? It was a kind ot fatalism, the easy atmosphere of the 
country, which miglit bring in Paul and her husband an hour late 
for a meal, looking at her oddly if she complained of the time. 
What’s an hour*^ they seemed to be asking, even* ‘What’s time at 
all T She could understand it, she was beginning to feel a little that 
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way herself But in her heart she was determined that Paul would 
not grow up lax and happy-go-lucky, like a Colonial Soon he 
would be going to school and he would ‘have it knocked out of 
him’ She had that good sturdy Scottish attitude towards educa- 
tion She expected childien to work and win scholarships And 
indeed, it would be nccessaiy, foi the farm could haidly support a 
son thiough the sort of schooling she visualized lor him She was 
beginning to understand that it never would At the end of the first 
Ive years she understood that their ncighbouis had been right: 
his fai m would never do moie than make a scanty living 
When she spoke to Alee he seemed to turn against her, not 
noisily, in a healthy and undei standable quai rel, but in a stubborn, 
silent way Surely he wanted Paul to make something of himself? 
she demanded Put like that, of course. Alee had to agiee, but he 
ajieed vaguely It was this vagueness that upset Maggie, loi there 
was no v\ ay of answering it It seemed to be saying All the se things 
aie quite melevant, I don t undei stand you 

Alee h id been a elei k in a bank until the I u st Woi Id War After 
the upheaval he could not go back into an office lie maiiied 
Maggie and came to this new country There were farmers in his 
family, too, a long way back though he had onlv come to itmem- 
bei this when he lelt a need to explain, even excuse, that dissident 
stieak which had made a conventional hiiglish life impossible He 
would talk of a certain great-uncle, who had i idden a wild black 
hoioc aiound the shiies, falhciing illegitimate ehildicn and drink- 
ing and behaving so that he ended in piison loi smuggling Yes, 
this was all veiy well, thought Maggie, but what has that old lascal 
got to do with Alee, and what with nn son ^ I oi Alee would talk of 
this unsatistaetory anccsloi with piide and his eyes would rest 
speculatively on Paul it gave Maggie goose-flesh to see him 
Alec giew even vaguei as time went by He used to stand at the 
edge of a fit Id, gazing dmil> across it at a i idgc of bush which lose 
shaip to the great blue sky, oi at the end of the big vice which cut 
across the farm in a shallow, golden swathe of iiistling grisses, 
with a sluggish watercourse showing green down its centre He 
would stand on a moonlight night staring across the fields which 
now appeared like a diffusing green sea, the white crests of the 
mai/c shifting like foam , or at midday, looking over the stretching 
acres of brown and heaving clods, warm and neb with sunlight; 
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or at sunset, when the miles of bush flared gold and red Distance- 
that was what he needed It was what he had left England to find 
He cleared new ground every year When he first came it was 
mostly bush, with a few cleared patches The house was bedded in 
trees. Now one walked from the house through Maggie’s pietty 
garden, and the mealies stood like a green wall on three sides of 
the homestead From a little hillock behind the house, the swaying 
green showed solid and unbroken, hundreds of acres of it, 
beautiful to look at until one icmcmberLd that the experts were 
warning against this kind of planting Better small fields w ith trees 
to guard them fiom wind, bettei giidles of grass, so that the 
precious soil might be held by the roots and not wash away with 
the flooding storm-wateis But Alec’s instinct was for space, and 
soon half the suiface of the faim was exposed, and the ploughs 
drove a sti aight line from boundary to boundary, and the labourt rs 
woiked in a straight line, like an ad\ancing army, their hoes rising 
and falling and flashing like spears in the sun The vivid green of 
the leaves npplcd and glittered, or shone sott with moonlight or 
at reaping time the land 1 ly baie and hai d and ovei it the tarnished 
litter of the fallen husks, oi at planting a wide sweep of dark- 
brown clods which tut ned to harsh red undci the i am Bi autiful it 
was, and Maggie could understand Alec’s satisfaction in it but it 
was disturbing when the rains drove the soil along the gullcys, 
when the expei ts came from town and told Ales he was r iMiiing his 
farm, when at the '‘^.ason’s end the yield lose h u div at all, in spite 
of the constantly increased aertaue But Alee set that obstinate f ice 
ol his against the experts and the tMdcnec of the books, and cut 
more tices, exposing the new soil which fed fine, strong plants, 
showing the richness of their growth in the heavy cobs One could 
mark the newly-cleared area in the gieat held every >eai , the 
maize stood a couple of feci shorter on the old soil Alec st nt 
gangs of workers into the trees, and Ihiough the di> season the 
dull thud thud of axes sounded acioss the wide, clean an, and the 
trees crashed one after anothci into the wreckage of their branches 
Always a new held, or rather, the old one extended, always fine 
new soil leady for the planting Bui there came a time when it was 
not possible to cut more trees, for where would the cattle graze ^ 
There must be suflicient veld left to feed them, foi without them 
the ploughs and wagons could not move, and thcie wasn’t 
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sufficient capital for a tractor. So Alec rested on his laurels for a 
couple of years, woiking the great held, and Maggie sent her son 
off to school in town a hundred miles a\\ay He would leturn only 
for the holidays - would return, she hoped, briskei , with puipose, 
the languor of the faim driven out of him She missed him badly, 
but It was a lelief that he was with other childien, and this relief 
made up tor the loss As foi Alec, Paul's going made him uneasy. 
Now he was actually at school, he must face his icsponsibility for 
the child’s future He wandeicd over his taim lathei less vaguely 
and wondeied how Paul thought ot the town Foi that was how he 
saw It, not that he was at school, but in town , and it was the leasoii 
wh> he had been so icluctant foi him to go He did not want him 
to grow into an office-wot ker, a pcn-usci , a city cyphei , the sort of 
pcison he had been himself and now disowned But what if Paul 
did not leel as he did ^ Alec would stand kn king at a tree, oi a 
stictch of water, thinking What de'cs th^ mean to Paul, what does 
he think when he swims beie ^ in the secietive, nostalgic way of 
paients tivmg to guess at their children s souls What sort of a 
creature vi^/v Paul ^ >\hen he came to it, hi. had no idea at all, 
although the child was so like him, a lont» lean, daik silent boy, 
with contemphtive daik eyes and a slow wav ol speaking And 
here was Maggie, with such plans foi him dctci mined that he 
must be an engincei, a scientist, a doctoi, and notliing less than 
famous 1 he fame could be discounted tolei antly, w ith her mater- 
nal piidc and posscssivcncss, but scientists of any kind aic not 
produced on the soit ot prohts he was making 

He thought woriiedl> about the taim Peih’ps he could lease 
adjoining land and gm/e his beasts thcie, and leave his own good 
land free foi cutting ^ But all the land was taken up He knew quite 
well, too, that the problem was deeper He should cliange his way 
of farming There were all sorts of things he could do should do, 
at once, but at the idea of them a lassitude cicpt over him and he 
thought, obstinately Why should I, why fuss and woiry, when I’m 
free ol all that, free of the competition in the Old Country*^ I 
didn’t come here to light myself into a shadow over getting iich. 
. . . But the truth was, though he did not admit it to himself, not fora 
second, he was very bored He had come to the limits of his old 
way, and now, to succeed, it would be going over the same ground, 
but in d different way - nothing new , that was the point. Rather 
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guiltily he found himself daydreaming about pulling up his roots 
here and going off somewhere else - South America, China - why 
not Then he pulled himself together To postpone the problem he 
cut another small area of trees, and the cutting of them exposed all 
the ground to where the ridge lifted itself, they could see clear 
from the house across the vlci and up the other side , all mealies, all 
a shimmering mass of green , and on the ridge was the boundary of 
the next farm, a low, barbed-wire fence, and against the fence was a 
small mine It was nothing very grand, just a two-stamp affair, run 
by a single man who got what gold he could from a pool but steady 
seam The mine had been theie for years The mine stamps thud- 
ded day and night, coming loud or soft, according to the direction 
of the wind But to Alec there was something new and even tei i ible 
about seeing the black dump of the mine buildings, seeing the 
black smoke diilting up into the blue, ficsh ^ky His deep and 
thoughtful eyes would often turn that way How strange that from 
that cluster ot black ugliness, under the hanging smoke, gold 
should come from the earth It was unpleasant, too This was 
farming hnd It was outiageous that the good soil should be 
covered, even foi a mcic five acies or so, by buildings and non 
gear and the sordid mine compound 

Alec lelt as he did when people uiged him to grow tobacco It 
would be a bUiayal, though what he would be heti ayiiig he could 
not say And this mine was a bttiayal of everything detent Thev 
fetched up the ore, they washed the gold out, melted it to con- 
veniently-handled shapes, thousands of woikeis spent their liv^^s 
on it whtn they might be doing something useful on the land and 
ultim Utly the gold wa^ shipped off to Ameiica 1 It olten made the 
old |oke, th( se days, about digging up gold liom one hole in the 
ground and sending it to America to be bin icd m mother Maggie 
listened and wondeicd at him What a qiieei man he was’ He 
noticed nothing until 1 c was laced v ith it Poi years ohc bad been 
talking ibout Paul s future and only when she paekf d him off to 
school did Alee begin to talk, just as il he had only that moment 
come to considei it, ol how he should be educated Foi years he 
had been living a couple ot miles liom a mine, with the sound of it 
always in his cars, but it was not until he could sec it clear on the 
next ridge that he sfcmed to notice it And yet for years the old 
miner had been diopping in of an evening Alec would make a 
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polite inquiry or two and then start farm-talk, which could not 
possibly interest him ‘Poor body,’ Maggie had been used to say, 
half-scornfully, ‘what’s the use ot talking seasons and prices to 
him"^ For she shared Alec s feeling that mining was not a serious 
way of living not this sort of mining scratching m the dii t for a 
little gold That was how she thought of it But at least she had 
thought of it and here was Alec like a man with a discovciy 
When Paul c imc home lor his holid \y and saw the mine lifted 
black beloie him on the long gicen iidgc, he was excited, and 
m idc his longest journey afield He spent a d ly at the mine and 
eime home chattel mg about penny\ knights and ouiues of gold, 
about reefs ind seams and veins iboiitoie and slimes and cyanide 
a whole new 1 inguagc M i jgie pom ed bi isk scorn on the glamour 
of gold, but she was secietl> pie ised it this piactieil new inteiest 
I le was It least t liking abou< thnu, s hi w imi t mooning about the 
f irm like a wail returned fiom exile SI c di earned ul hun becoming 
a mining ^'ngiiieer or s gcolo ist She sent to town foi books about 
famous in^n of science and left them King iboul Paul hiidly 
hnced at them His piacheal cipwiienee of h mdlmg things, 
watching growth, seeing non for implements sh iped in a fire, 
n ide it so that his knowledge mu t ei me fust h md md itter- 
wards he eonmmed by ieidm» Aid lx w is louscd to quite 
dillerent thoughts He would kiek it m exposed roek, so that the 
sp irks fell null rtd under his boot soles and :> ly Daddy peih'ips 
this IS gold loek^ Oi he would come luniung with bits of de- 
composed stone ih it showi d dull gleams of met il and s ly ‘Look, 
this IS gold, isn t it ^ 

Maybe, siid Alec, reluctantly This is ill i old eountiy The 
pi ospectoi s used to come thi ough hei c 1 hei e is i big i eet running 
across th it ridge which is exictlv the s ime foimation as one of the 
big leefs on the Rand once thev thought they d nnd i mine as big 
as that one, hcie But it didn t come to anything 
‘Peihaps we 11 find it, said Paul, obstinately 
‘Pei haps,’ said Alec, indulgently But he was stirred, whether he 
liked It oi not He thought of the old piospectois wandci mg over 
the countiy with their meagie equipment, panning gold fiom the 
sand of i iver-beds, crushing bits ot rock, washing the gi it for those 
tiny giains that might proclaim a new Rand Sometimes, when he 
came on a projecting ledge ot rock, instead of cursing it for being 
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on farmland at all, he would surreptitiously examine it, thinking: 
Tliat bit there looks as if it had been broken off - perhaps one of 
the old hands used his hammer here twenty years ago. Or he might 
find an old digging, half-filled in by the rains, where someone had 
tried his luck ; and he stood looking down at the way the rock lay 
in folds under the earth, sometimes flat, packed tidily one above 
the other, sometimes slanting in a crazy plunge where the sub- 
terranean forces had pushed and squeezed. And then he would 
shake himself and turn back to the business of farming, to the 
visible surfaces, the tame and orderly top-soil that was a shallow 
and understandable layer responsive to light and air and wetness, 
where the worms and air-bringing roots worked their miracles of 
decomposition and growth. He puts his thoughts back to this 
malleable surface of the globe, the soil - or imagined that he did; 
and suppressed his furtive speculation about the fascinating under- 
ground structures - but not altogether. There was slowly growing 
in him another vision, another need; and he listened to tlie regular 
thud-thud of the mine-stamps from the opposite ridge as if they 
were drums beating from a country whose frontier he was for- 
bidden to cross. 

One evening an old wcatlier-stained man appeared at the door 
and unslung from his back a great bundle of equipment and came 
in for the night, assuming the traveller’s privilege of hospitality. 
He was, in fact, one of the vanishing race of wandering prospectoi s ; 
and for most of the night he talked about his life on the veld. It 
was like'a stoiy from a child’s adventure book in its simplicities of 
luck and bad fortune and persistent courage rewarded only by the 
knowledge of right-doing. For this old man spoke of the search 
for gold as a scientist might of discovery, or an artist of his art. 
Twice he had found gold and sold his riches trustingly, so that he 
was tricked by unscrupulous men who were now rich, while he 
was as poor as he had been forty years before. He spoke of this 
angrily, it is true, but it was that kind of anger we maintain from 
choice, like a relation whose unpleasantness has become, through 
the years, almost a necessity. There had been one brief period of 
months when he was very rich indeed, and squandered he did not 
know how much money in the luxury hotels of the golden city. He 
spoke of this indilfcrently, as of a thing which had chosen to visit 
him, and then as arbitrarily chosen to withdraw. Maggie, listening, 
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was thankful that Paul was not there And yet this was a tale any 
child might remember dll his life, grateful for a glimpse of one of 
the old kind of adventuiei, bred when there were still parts of the 
world unknown to map-makers and instiument-users This was a 
f haiai ter bound to hre any boy, but Maggie thought, stubbornly 
rhtie IS enough nonsense as it is And by this she meant, making 
no bones about it Alee i enouHi of a b id influence I oi she had 
come to undei stand that if Paul was to have that puipose she 
w lilted in him, she must plant it and iiuituie it heiself She did not 
like the w ly Alec listened to this old m in, who n ight be a gi md 
body in his way, but not in //(/ w i> lie w is listening to a syren 
son % ‘‘he could sec that in hi 1 lec Ami litei he big in talking 
igiin about thit nuisance of i gi^il ii Jl ol 1 is who, in some 
qiitti wav he ippeu«-d to link witli the pro^pectot Whit moie 
did the ni in want ^Most nsibk pei pk woidd I nnkthiliMlhvint- 
iiu oft to 1 irm in All lea w is id\ei tuu Li inn h tw leas luveiit ir- 
v) IS IS being a mire wastii ind lu hin Uc eiv n ^ nonest /nls md 
I iking honist peopli > goi d'* md dn is i ei mmon ei'miiiaM 

M iggie, that enii leiilly > iisible w ni i i wet t i little that ni^ht 
when Alee was asLtp <in Ipcih n shei m iiv \ent 1 1 tile numb 
Ol i ithwr it chan ^d it eiu lelei hec< i nu mi le like i shield 
thin i speai, i defeinive n t in itt le’ n^ tin ^ I oi when she 
iluHight of ALe she lilt n IpLss md tl u old m m iskep in the 
11^ \t loom made hei mrry \\1 v did he h m to come to ////s laim, 
why not take his d m ^eiiais gie im else \neie ^ I one liteiwaids, 
he lemeinbeied that ni hi i i iid t^iiilv to Mee Yes that 
wis when the tiouble sti ted n Imth toldnui me; e ime lollop- 
ing. living heR with his lonj^ tl i iiewi^cii Ihil ihetiouble’ 

s iited long be ten e who eoiiid s ly wn^n ^ W tl the wu, tint so 
insettled men aid sei^ them flying oil to new eountiies, new 
women ^ With »/h itevei oiets they wen th i hied mens silly 
wais * Some thin Mil Alvc himsell hi Ion ele d met sloi stiri ing 
111 him and whi'pi i in‘j dong his veins ot wildm ss nd adventure'^ 
Well she would leave dl tl to Alee md see th t /uf ‘fon became 
i lespcetablc liwyei, o' i budge biiddei That was enough 
advcntuie foi her 

When the old man left next day ti ndgmg off thu imh the mealie 
fields with his pack over his shouldei, Ake watched him from the 
veranda And that evening he climbed the hillock behind the house, 
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and saw the small red glow of a fire down in the vlei There he was, 
after his day of rock-searching, rock-chipping He would be cook- 
ing his supper, or perhaps alieady lying wiapped in his blanket 
beside the embers, a fold of it across his face so that the moon 
would not trouble his eyelids with its shifting, cold gleams The 
old man was alone, he did not even take an African with him to 
interpiet the veld, he no longer needed this intei medial y, he 
understood the countiy as well as the black men who lived on it 
Alee went slowly to bed, thinking ol the old piospectoi who was 
free, bound to no one, owning nothing but a blanket ami a trying- 
pan and his clothes 

Not long afteiwaids a package anived from the station and 
Maggie watched Alee open it It was a gold pan Alec held it 
clumsily between his palm », as he had seen the prospector do He 
had not yet got the leel ot the thing It was like a Jeep fi ving pan, 
without a handle, of heavy black metal, with a fine gioovc round 
the inside of the rim This gioovc was to catch the runnels ot silt 
that should hold giains ot gold, if thcie was any gold Alec bi ought 
back Iragments o( loek fiom the lands and eiushcd them in a 
mortar and stood beside the watci tanks swiiling the muddy 
mixture around and aiound tndlcssly, sweanng with fiusiialion, 
because he was still so clums> and could not get the movements 
right Fach sample took a long time, and ht could not be suie, 
when he had hnishcd, il it had been piopei Iv done I irst the hand- 
ful of Clashed lock, as line as face powdei must be placed in the 
pan and then the watei lun in Attci wards it must be sb.ikcn so 
that the heavy metals should sink, ai d then with a stiong sidcwavs 
mo\emcnt the lightci gut and dust must be flung out, with the 
water Then more water added and the shaking icpcatcd Finally, 
theie should be nothing but a wash of clean watei, and the loose 
gilt and bits of metal sliding along the gioovt the dull, suit black 
of iron, a haidcr shine lor ehiome, the false glittei of pvrites, that 
might be taken for gold by a gieenhoin, and linally, and in almost 
every sample, dragging slow and heavy behind the ust, would be 
the few dully-shining giains of true gold But the movements had 
to be learned The seciet was a subtle little sideways jcik at th 
end, which scpai ated the metals from the remnants ol lighter rock 
So stood Alec, methodically practising, with the heavy pan be- 
tween his palms, the packets of crushed rock on the ground beside 
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him, and on the other side the dripping water-taps. He was 
squandering the precious wdtei that had to be bi ought fiom the 
well thi ee times a week in the water-cart The household was always 
expected to be niggardly with water, and now here was Alec swill- 
ing away gallons of it cveiv day An aggrieved Maggie watched 
him thiough the kitchen window. 

But it was still a hobby Alec woiked as usual on the faim, 
picking up mteiesting bits of lock il he cam^ across them, and 
panned them at evening, oi eai ly in the morning before breakfast. 
1 he house was littered with lumps of rocks, and Maggie handled 
them wondeiingly when she was alone, lor she did not intend to 
encourage Alec in ‘this nonsense' She N\as iascinatcd by the rocks, 
and she did not want to be fascinitcd Theie were round stones, 
worn smooth by the wash of watei , i cd stones, marbled with black; 
gieen stones, dull like rough jade, blue stones, with a fiie of metal 
when they weie shifted against a liglit 1 hey weie beautiful enough 
to be cut and woin as jewels Then thuc were lumps of rough 
substance, halt-way between soil and lock thecoloui of ox-blood, 
and some so i ich with metal that they weighed the hand low Most 
promising were the decomposing locks, where the so^t parts had 
been lotted out by wind and watci, leuing a crumbling, veiny 
substance, like a skeleton ol the soil, luO iii some of these the gold 
could be '‘Cen lying thick and close, like diit along the scams of a 
garment 

Alec did not yet know the names of the locks and minerals, and 
he was tioublcd by his umoiancc Me sent toi books, and in the 
meantime he moved like an cxplmci over the faun he imagined he 
knew as well as it could be known, Ic u iiiiig to sec it in a new way. 
Thai lugged jur ot icel, toi instance, which intersected the big vlei 
like the wall of a natui al dam what was the natuie of that hard 
and dctci mined i ock, uul what happeiud to it beneath the gi ound ? 
Why was the soil dark and redat one end ol the big field and a sullen 
oiange at the othei ^ He l<K)kcd at this held when it was baied 
ready loi the planter s, and «'aw how the soil shaded and modulated 
from acie to acre, accoiding to the \ai letios of lock tiom which it 
had been formed, and he no longer SuW the field, he saw the reefs 
and shales and silts and rivers of the undciwoild He lilted his 
eyes fioin this vision and saw the kopjes six miles away, hard 
jgiamtc, they were, and the foothills, tumbled outposts ot granite 
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boulders almost to his own boundary - rock from another <era, 
mountains erupted from an older tune On another hoiizon could 
be seen the long mountain where chrome was mined and exported 
to the countries which used it for war Along the flanks of the 
mountain showed the scars and levels of the workings - it was 
anothei knowledge, another language of labour He felt as if he 
had been blind half his life and only just discovered it And on the 
slopes ot his own farm were the sharp quartz leefs that the pros- 
pector told him weie promise of gold Quartz, that most lovely of 
rocks, colouied and wcatheied to a thousand shapes and tints, 
sometimes standing cold and glittering, like miniature snow 
mountains, sometimes milky, like slabs ot opal, oi delicate pink 
and ambci with a smoky flush in its depths, as if a hie buint there 
invisibly, maiblcd black, or motiled blue - there was no end to the 
strangeness and vaiictj c'l those quait/ leets which loi years he 
had been cui sing because they made whole acres of his land unlit 
for the plough Now he wandeicd there with a prospector's 
hammer, watching the fragments ol loek fly olT like chips of icc, or 
like shdtteiing jewels When he panned these pieces thev showed 
traces of gold But not enough ht had already leaiiird how to 
mcasuic the richness of i sample 

He sent foi a geological map and tacked it to the wall of his 
farm ofticc Maggie found it and stood in fiont ot it, studying it 
when he eouldn t see her Here wis Atuca, but in i new aspect 
Instead of the shaded greens and blow ns and blues of the m ip 
she was-iiccListomcd to see, the colours of earth and growth, the 
colours of leaf and soil and gias^ and n*oving walci, now tlicy 
were harsh colouis, like the metallic hues ol rock \n arsenic gieen 
showed the eoppei deposits of Nv)i Ihenn Rhodesi i a ctdd yellow 
the gold of the Transvaal - but not only the I lansvaal She had h id 
no idea how much gold theic was, worked e>er>*vhere the 
patches of yellow mottled the sub-contmenl But Maggie had no 
feeling for gold hvi sound i istincts weic against the useless stufl 
She looked w ith inleu st at the bl ick of the coalfields one of the 
richest in the woild. Alee said, and haidly touchtd, at tlic dull 
grey of the ehiome deposits, whole mountains of it, lying unused, 
at the glittering light gieen of the asbesto'', at the non and the 
manganese and - but most of these names she had ncvci heard, 
could not even pionouncc 
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When Alec’s books came, she would turn over the pages 
curiously, gaining not so much a knowledge as an intimation of 
the wonderful future of this continent. Perhaps Alec should have 
been a scientist, she thought, and not a farmer at all? Perhaps, 
with this capacity of his for completely losing himself (as he had 
become lost) he might have been a great man ? For this was how 
the vision narrowed down in her: all the rich potentialities of 
Africa she saw through her son, who might one day work with 
coal, or with copper; or through Alec, the man, who ‘might have 
done well for himself’ if he had had a different education. Educa- 
tion, that was the point. And she turned her thoughts steadily 
towards her son. All her interests had narrowed to him. She set 
her will hard, like a prayer, towards him, as if her dammed forces 
could work on him a hundred miles away at school in the city. 

When he came home from school he found his father using a 
new vocabulary. Alec was still attending to the farm with half his 
attention, but his passion was directed into this business of gold- 
finding. He had taken half a dozen labourers from the fields and 
they were digging trenches along the quartz reef on the ridge, 
Maggie made no direct comment, but Paul could feel her dis- 
approval. The child was torn between loyalty to his mother and 
fascination for this new interest, and the trenches won. For some 
days Maggie hardly saw him, he was with his father, or over at the 
mine on the ridge. 

‘Perhaps we’ll have a mine on our farm, too,’ said Paul to 
Maggie; and then, scornfully: ‘But we won’t have a silly mine like 
that one, we’ll have a big one, like Johanjiesburg.’ And Maggie’s 
heart sank, listening to him. Now was the lime, she thought, to 
mould him, and she showed him the coloured map on the office 
wall and tried to make it come alive for him, as it had for her. She 
spoke of the need for engineers and experts, but he looked and 
listened without kindling. ‘But my bairn,’ said Maggie reproach- 
fully, using the old endearment which was falling out of use now, 
with her other Scots ways of speech, ‘my bairn, it’s lime you were 
making your mind to what you want. You must know what you 
want to be.’ He looked sulky and said if they found ‘a big mine, 
like Johannesburg', he would be a gold-niincr. ‘Oh, no,’ said 
Maggie, indignantly. ‘That’s just luck. Anyone can have a stroke 
•of luck. It takes a clever man to be educated and know about 
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things.* So Paul evaded this and said all right then, he’d be a 
tobacco farmer. ‘Oh, no,’ said Maggie again , and wondered herself 
at the passion she put into it. Why should he not be a tobacco 
farmer? But it wasn’t what she di earned of for him He would 
become a rich tobacco farmei He would make his thousands and 
study the intei national money-jugglmg and buy more farms and 
more farms and have assistants until he sat in an office and 
directed others, just as if he were a business man'^ bor with 
tobacco there seemed to be no half-way place, the tobacco lai mers 
drove themselves through night-work and long houis on the fields, 
as if an invisible whip threatened them, and then they failed, or 
they succeeded suddenly, and paid othcis to do the slaving it 
was no sort of a life, oi at least, not tor her son ‘What’s i latter 
witn having money*?’ asked Paul at last, in hostilit> ‘J')on’t you 
see,’ said Maggie, desperately, trying to convey something of her 
solid and honest values, ‘anyone can be lucky, anyone can do it 
Young men come out from England, with a bit of money behind 
them, and they needn’t be anything, just fools maybe, and then 
the weather s with them, and the puces are good, and they're i iwh 
men - but there’s nothing in that, you want to ti y something more 
worthwhile than that, don’t you ?’ Paul swung the dai k and stub- 
born eyes on hei arid asked douily* ‘What do vou think of my 
father, then *?’ She caught her breath looked at him in amazement 
- surely he couldn’t be criticizing his fathci » But he wai, already 
his eyes were half-ashamed, however, and he said quickly, ‘I’ll 
think abdut it,' and made his escape He went straight oft to the 
diggings, and seemed to avoid his mother loi a time As for Alec, 
Maggie thought he’d lost his senses He came rushing in and out of 
the house with bits of i ock and announcements of imminent riches 
so that Paul became as bad, and >pent half his day crushing stones 
and watching his father panning Soon he leai ned to use the pan 
himself. Maggie watched tlie intent cl ild at work beside the water- 
tanks, while the expensive water went sloshing over to the diy 
ground, so that there were always puddles, in spite of the strong 
heat. The tanks ran dry and Alec had to give ordeis for the water- 
carts to make an extra journey. Yes, thought Maggie, bitterly, all 
these years I’ve been saving water and now, over this foolishness, 
the water-carts can make two or three extra trips a week. Because 
of this, Alec began talkmg of sinking a new well, and Maggie grew 
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more bitter still, for she had often asked for a well to be sunk close 
at the back of the house, and there had never been time or money 
to see to it. But now, it seemed, Alec found it justified. 

People who live on the veld for a long time acquire an instinct 
for the places where one must sink for water. An old-timer will go 
snuffing and feeling over the land like a dog, marking the fall of 
the earth, the lie of a reef, the position of an anthill, and say at 
last: Here is the place. Likely enough he will be right, and often 
enough, of course, quite wrong. 

Alec went through just such a morning of scenting and testing, 
through the bush at the back of the house, where the hillock 
erupted its boulders. If the underground forces had broken here, 
then there might be fissures where water could push its way : water 
was often to be found near a place of reefs and rocks. And there 
were antheaps; and ant galleries mostly ended, perhaps a hundred 
feet down, in an underground river. And there was a certain 
promising type of tree - yes, said Alec, this would be a good place 
for a well. And he had already marked the place and taken two 
labourers from the farm to do the digging when there appeared yet 
another of those dangerous visitors; another vagrant old man, just 
as stained and weatherworn as the last: with just such a craziness 
about him, only this time even worse, for he claimed he was a 
water-diviner and would find Alec Barnes a well for the sum of 
one pound sterling. 

That night Paul was exposed until dawn to the snares of magical 
possibilities. He could not be made to go to bed. The old man 
had many tales of travel and danger; for he had spent his youth 
as a big-game hunter, and later, when he was too old for that, 
became a prospector; and later still, by chance, found that the 
forked twig of a tree had strength in his hands. Chance! - it was 
always chance, thought Maggie, listening dubiously. These men 
lived from one stroke of luck to the next. It was bad luck that the 
elephant charged and left the old man lame for life, with the tusk- 
scars showing white from ankle to groin. It was good luck that he 
‘fell in’ with old Thompson, who had I .‘ppened to ‘make a break’ 
with diamonds in the Free State. It was bad luck that malaria and 
then blackwater got him, so that he could no longer sleep in the 
bush at nights. It was good luck that made him try his chances 
With the twig, so that now he might move from farm to farm, with 
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an assured welcome for a night behind mosquito netting What 

an influence for Paul ! 

Paul sat quietly beside her and missed not a word. He blinked 
slow attention through those dark and watchful eyes; and he was 
critical, too. He rejected the old man’s boasting, his insistence on 
the scientific certainties of the magic wand, all the talk of wells and 
watercourses, of which he spoke as if they weie a species of under- 
ground animal that could be stalked and trapped. Paul was fixed 
by something else, by what kept his father still and alert all night, 
his eyes fixed on his guest. Tliat something else - how well Maggie 
knew it! and how she distrusted it, and how she grieved for Paul, 
whose heart was beating (she could positively hear it) to the pulse 
of that dangerous something else. It was not the elephants and the 
lions and the narrow escapes; not the gold; not underground 
rivers; none of these things in themselves, and perhaps not even 
the pursuit of them. It was that oblique, unnamable quality in 
life which Maggie, trying to pin it down safely in homely words, 
finally dismissed in the sour and nagging phrase: Getting some- 
thing for nothing. That’s all they wanted, she said to herself, 
sadly; and when she kissed Paul and put him to bed she said, in 
her sensible voice: ‘There isn’t anything to be proud of in getting 
something for nothing.’ She saw that he did not know what she 
meant ; and so she left him. 

Next morning, when they all went off to the projected well, 
Maggie remained a little way off, her apron lifted over her head 
against the sun, arms folded on her breast, in that ancient attitude 
of a patient and ironic woman ; and she shook her head when the 
diviner oftered her the twig and suggested she should try. But Paul 
tried, standing on his two planted feet, elbows light into his sides, 
as he was 5hown, with the angles of the fork between palm and 
thumb. The twig turned over for him and he cried, delightedly: 
‘I’m a diviner, I’m a diviner,’ and the old man agreed that he had 
the gift. 

Alec indicated the place, and the old man walked across and 
around it with the twig, and at last he gave his sanction to dig - the 
twig turned down, infallibly, at just that spot. Alec paid him 
twenty shillings, and the old man wandered off to the next farm. 
Maggie said: ‘In a counti^ the like of this, where everyone is 
parched for water, a man who could tell for sure where the water 
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IS would be nothing but a millionaire And look at this one, his 
coat all patches and his boots going ’ She knew she might as well 
save her breath, for she found two pans of daik and critical eyes 
fixed on her, and it was as good as it they said* Well, woman, and 
what has the condition of his boots got to do with it ^ 

Late that evening she saw her husband go secietly along the 
path to the hillock with a twig, and later still he came back with an 
excited face, and she knew that he, too, ‘had the gilt ’ 

It was that term that Maggie got a lellei fiom Paul’s headmaster 
saying that Paul was not fitted toi a piactical education, noi yet 
did he have any especial facility toi examination^ 11 he applied 
himself, he might win a scliol irship howcvci, and become 
academically educated and so on It w*is a tactful letter, and its 
ical sense Maggie prclcried not to examine loi it was too wound- 
ing to hei matei nal pride Its sui face sense was clcai it meant that 
Paul was going to cost them a good dc il of money She \MOte to 
say th.U he must be oivcn spcci il coathing and wtnt oil lo con- 
front Alec Hewasiathei iiiitablcwith Iwi l(*i hismind w isonthe 
slow descent of the well He spent most ol his lime watching the 
woik And what for ’ Wells were a loiuine One set a couple of 
men to dig, and it Ihcic was no wikr by i s^citain d plh, one 
pulled them out and tr icd igaiii 1 1 ^cwlu le No need to stand over 
the thing like a liaiassed molhci 1 1 ii So thou ^ht Ma‘^gn. as she 
watched hci husband walking in hi> conUmphtivc way aionnd 
the well with his twig m h»s hands At ihnt\ feet they came on 
water It was not a \eiy good sticam md might even fail in the 
div season, but Alec was d* lighted ‘And if that silly old man 
hadnac come at all, the well would have been sunk jusi that place, 
and no fiddle faddL with ihe d’viiun^ rod, Maggie pointed out. 
Alec gave her a shoit answci nid went oil to ihi ivmc on the ridge, 
taking his twiti^ v^jth him 1 he mini r said, loleianlly, that he could 
divine a well if he liked Alec chose a place, a id c ime home to tell 
Maggie lie would cam a guinea it theic hum d out to be water. 
‘But man,’ slid Maggic m imi/cimnt ‘>ou aicn t going to keep 
the family in shoe-leathei on guim is tamed that wa>’’ She 
asked again about the monc> ti^r Paul's coaching, and Alec said: 
What’s the mattci with the boy, he s doing all r ight ’ She piei sistcd, 
and he gave in , but he seemed to icsent it, this ficicc determination 
of hcis that her son must be something special lu the woild But 
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when It came to the point, Alec could not find the money, it was 
just not in the bank Maggie roused herself and sold eggs and 
poultiy to the store at the station, to earn the extra few pounds that 
were needed And she went on scraping shillings together and 
hoarding them in a diawer, though money from chickens and 
vegetables would not send Paul through university 
She said to Alec ‘The wages of the trench-boys would save up 
for Paul’s education ’ She did not say, since she could not think of 
herself as a nagging woman And it you put your mind to it there’d 
be more money at the end of a season But although she aid not say 
It, Alec heaid it, and replied with an aggneved look and dogged 
silence Latoi he said' ‘If 1 lind another Rand heie the boy can go 
to Oxford, if you want that ’ Thcic \\as not a giain of hiirnour in it, 
he was quite in earnest 

He spent all his time at the mine while the well was being sunk 
They found water and he earned his guinea, which he put carefully 
with the silvci for paying the hbouitia What Maggie did not 
know was that duiing that time he had bv^cn walking aiound the 
mine-shaft with his divining rod It was known how the iccfs lay 
undei ground, and how much gold they carried 
He remaikcd thoughtfully ‘Lucky the mint is |ust over the 
way for testing The trouble with this business is it’s dilhcult to 
check theories ’ 

Maggie did not at lust undersiand, foi she was thinking of 
water She oegan ‘But the well on the mine is just the same is this 
one * ’ She stopped, and her face chingtd as the outiageous 
suspicion filled hei ‘But Alec,’ she began, indignantly, and s«»w 
him turning away, shutting out hei caiping and doubt ‘But Alec,’ 
she insisted, fui lously, ‘suiely you aicn t thinking of ’ 

‘People have been divining for w itci for centuries,’ he siid 
Simply, ‘so wh> not gold She saw that it was all quite clear to 
him, like a religious faith, and that nothing she could say would 
reach him at all She remained silent, and it was at that moment 
the last shreds of her faith in him dissolved , and she was hlled with 
the bitterness of a woman who has no life of her own outside 
husband and childien, and must see everything that she could be 
destroyed For hei self she did not mind, it was Paul - he would 
have to pay for this lunacy And she must accept that too , she had 
married Alec, and that was the end of it, for the thought of leavmg 
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him did not enter her mind* Maggie was too old-fashioned for 
divorce. There was nothing she could do; one could not argue 
with a possessed person, and Alec was possessed And in this 
acceptance, which was like a slow shrug of the shoulders, was 
something deeper, as il she felt that the visionary moon-chasing 
quality in Alee even though it was ridiculous - was something 
necessary, and that theie must alwa>s l>e a moment when the 
piactical-minded must pay liibiite to it hiom that da>, Alec lound 
Maggie willing to li^itcn, though ironically, she m ght even inquire 
spontaneously altei his ‘expei iments' Well, why not*^ she would 
catch heisell thinking, peihaps he may discover something new 
alter all Then she pulled heisell up, lathcr angrily, she was 
becoming infected by the lunacy In lici mind she was lowciing the 
slandaids she had foi Paul 

When Paul next leturncd liom school he lound the atmosphere 
again alteicd The exhilaration had gone out ol Alec, the honey- 
moon phase ol discovciy was past, he was absorbed and gum. 
His divining rod had become an additional oi gan, lor he was never 
seen without it Now it was made ol non wiie, because of some 
theoiy to do with the atti action of gold foi non and this theory 
and all the others wcic dillicult to follow Maggie made no com- 
ment at all, and this Paul would have liktd to accept at its surface 
value, lor it would have left him tiee to move cheei fully from one 
parent to the othei without let ling guilt But he wao deeply dis- 
tui bed He saw his mother, witn the new eyes of adolescence, for 
the hist time, as distinct fiom feeling hci, as the mateinal image. 
He saw hcr,ci lUcally, as a fading, tiled wnman, with giey hair He 
watched her at evening, sitting by the ‘amp, with the mending on 
her lap, m the shabby livint? loom he saw how she knitted her 
blows and peeied to thiead a needle , and how the sock or shirt 
might he toi gotten while she went oil into some dream of her own 
which kept her motionless, her face sad and pinched, for half an 
hour at a time, while hei hands rubbed unconsciously in a hard and 
nervous movement over the' arms of the chair It is always a bad 
time when a son glows up and sees hi mothei as an elderly lady; 
but this did not last longer than a few days with Paul, because at 
cnce the pathos and tiredness of her gripped him, and with it, a 
sullen angei against his own father Paul had become a young man 
when he was hai dly into his teens , he took a clear look at his father 
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and hated him for muidermg the gay and humorous Maggie He 
looked at the shabby house, at the neat but faded clothes of the 
family, and at the neglected farm That holiday he spent down on 
the lands with the labourcis, tiying to find out what he should do 
To Maggie, the new protective gentleness of her son was sweet, 
and also very fi ightening, because she did not know how to help 
him He would come to her and say ‘Mother, there’s a pullcv 
down the middle of that land, what should I tell the boss-boy to 
do*^’ or ‘We should plant some trees, theie s hardly any timbei on 
the place hc\ gone and cut it all down ’ TTe referred to his father, 
with hostility, as he , ail those weeks, and Maggie said over and 
over again that he should not worry, he was too young She v is 
mortally afiaid ht would lieconic absorbed by the faim and nc\cr 
be able to cseape When he went back to scl lool lie wi ote despei Ue 
letters full of appe ils like this one ‘Do please mak c him see to that 
fence before the lains please mother, don’t be soft and good- 
natured with him But Al cwis Iiktiy to be irr it ible about det nis 
sueh as fenees and Maggie would send biek the eounUi appe il 
‘Be patient, Paul F inish vour studies lirst, there’ll b^ plenty of time 
foi farming ’ 

He seiaped thioiigh his srholuship eximinition with three 
marks to spaie, and M ig«»R spoke to him \ciy striously He 
appealed to be listening ind perh ips he tried to but in the end he 
broke in impatic ntly ‘Oh mother, wh it s the use ot me wasting 
time oj> French md Latin ind Fnplish Lit^i ituie It just doesn t 
make sense in th s country you mu t see that Maggie could not 
break thiough this defence of impiticnt eommoi sense md 
planned to write him a long, uilhoi itative letter when he got b ic k 
to school She stul kt pt a touching belie t in what schools could put 
in and knock out of ehildien At school she thoiu ht, he miglit be 
mduecd into a senoiis eonsidei ation of his futuie, loi the scholar- 
ship was a. very small one, and would only hst two yeai s 

In the meantime he went to his fathei since Maggie could not 
or would not help him for advice about the farm But Alec 
hardly listened to wunings about diains that needed digging and 
trees that should be planted and in a ht ol bitlei di >appointment, 
Paul wandeied oil to the mine the boy needed a lather, and had 
to find one somewhere The miner liked tlie boy and spoiled him 
with sweets and gave him the run of the woi kings, and let him take 
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rides in the iron lift down the mme-shaft that descended through 
the soiled and sour-smelling eai th He went toi a tour through the 
underground passages wheie the mme-boys woi ked in sodden grey 
loincloths, the water fiom the roof dripping and mingling with 
then running sweat The mulllcd thudding of their picks sounded 
like md»*ching men, a thudding that answered the beat of the mine- 
stamps overhead, and the lamps on then foreheads, as they moved 
cautiously thiough the half-dark tunnels, made them seem like a 
lace of gi oping Cyclops At evening he would v\ at h the cage com- 
ing up to the sunlight full of labourer’*, soaked with di t and sweat, 
their forehead lamps blank now, thuir eyes blinking painfully at 
the glare 1 hen ever yone stood ai ound expcetanily for the bla** ting. 
At the very last moment the cage came laeint^ up, gioanmg with 
the strain, and discharged the two men v\ho had lit the fuse, and 
almost at once there was a soft, vibiating loai irom far under then 
feet, and the faces and bodies of the watchei s relaxed Thev yawned 
and sti etched, and diitted off in moups lor then meal Paul would 
lean over the shift to catch the aeiid whill fiom the blasting, and 
then went off to cat with James, the miner I le lived m a little house 
with a native woman to cook for him It Wus unusual to have a 
woman woikingin the house and thi plump cic Uuie, who smiled 
and smiled and gave him biscuits and called Inin dai Img, taseinated 
Paul It was tei iibJe clieek for a kafhr and a kafhr woman at that, 
to call him darling, and Paid would ncvci have dieanud ol telling 
his mother, who had become >o critical ai d impatient, and might 
foi bid him to come again 

Scveia! times las latliei appealed horn the trenches down the 
iidgc, walking sliaighl and last thioiujh the bush wiili his divining 
rod in his hand ‘So thcie you are, old son, he would sa> to Paul, 
and foigol him at once He nodded to James asked ‘Do you 
mind and at once began walking back and foith around the 
mine-shaft with his i od Sometimes he was pleased, and muttcied • 
‘Looks as if I m on the iiglit tiaek ’ Oi he might stand motionless 
in the sun, his old hat stuck on the back ol his head, eyes glazed in 
thought ‘Contiadictory,’ he would n 'tter ‘Can’t make it out at 
all ’ Then he said, bi lefly, ‘Thank-* nod again at James and Paul 
as if at strangers, and walk back just as fast and determined to the 
‘expel imental’ trenches James watched him expressionlessly, while 
Paul avoided his eyes He knew James found his lather i idiculous, 
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and he did not intend to show that he knew it. He would stare off 
into the bush, chewing at a grass-stem, or down at the ground, 
making patterns in the dust with his toes, and his face was flushed 
and unhappy James, seeing it, would sav, kindly: ‘Your fathei’ll 
make it yet, Paul.’ 

‘Do you think there could be gold*^’ Paul asked, eagerly, for 
confirmation, not of the gold, but of his fathei ’s good sense 

‘Why not ? There’s a mine light here, isn’t there‘s fhere's hall a 
dozen small-woikers round about.’ 

‘How did you find this reef 

‘Just luck. 1 was alter a wild pig, as it happened U disappeaied 
somewhere here and 1 put my rifle down against a lock to ha\c a 
smoke, and when I picked it up the lock caught my eye, and it 
seemed a likely bit, so I panned it and it showed up well; 1 dug a 
trench oi two and the reef went down well, and - so hcie 1 am ’ 

But Paul was still thinking of his fathci He was looking away 
through the tiees, ovei the wiie fence to wheie the trenches wcic 
^My father says if he proves right he’ll divine mines foi t veiyone, 
all over the woi Id, and not only gold but diamonds and coal and 
everything^’ maintained Paul, proudly, with a dclnnt look at the 
miner. 

‘Thafs right, son,’ said James nicely, mt eting the look sei lon^ly 
‘Youi Dad’s all right,’ he added, to comfoit the boy \nd Paul 
was giateful He used to go over to James cveiy day ]usl al tci 
breakfast and reliiin late la the evening when the sun had gone. 
Maggie did not I* now what to say to him JIc could not be blamed 
for taking his troubles to someone who was prcpaicd to spei d 
timewithhim It was not his fault for having Alec as a lathoi thus 
Maggie, secretly lecling disloyal 

One evening she paid a visit to Alec s trenches The reef hy 
diagonally down the slope of the ridge for about a mile, lutting up 
slantingly, like a loiigti ledge At intervals, tienchcs had been dug 
acioss It and in places it had been blown away by a charge of 
gelignite. 

Maggie was astonished at the extent of the work There weie 
about twelve labouicis, and the sound of picks on flinty eaith 
sounded all around hei From shallow trenches piotiudcd the 
shouldcis and heads of aome of the men, but otheis wcie out of 
Sight, twelve or nioie feet down She stood looking on, feeling sad 
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and tired, computing what the labour must cost each month, let 
alone the money for gelignite and fuses and picks. Alec was moving 
through the sci ub with his wiie. He had a new way of handling it. 
As cl novice he had giipped it caicfiilly, elbows tight at his sides, 
and walked cautiously as i( he wcic all aid ot upsetting the mag- 
netism. Now he strode last ovci the giound, his loose bush-shirt 
flying aiouiid him, the wiie held lightly bet>\ecn his fingeis He was 
/.g/agging hack and loith in a senes o1 lwent>-toot stretches, and 
Maggie saw he was tiacking the course of a lecf , lo* at the centre of 
each of these sti etches the wiic tin ned sinai tly downwaids. Maggie 
could not help thinking then, was soiiKthing lathei pci functoiy m 
It ‘I et me ti y,’ she askt d, and toi the In st time she held the m igic 
v'and ‘Walk along hcic,’ hci husband oideicd, li owning with the 
i onccnti ation he put into it , and she walked as bidden It was true 
that ihe wire seemed to tug and stiam in hei hands, but she tiied 
aeain and it appeared to her that it she palled the two ends apait, 
picssiiic tneged the point over and down, wheitas if she held it 
without tension it icmamcd iinusponsive Suicl> it could not be as 
simple as that ^ Sii'clv Alee wa^ not willme the wne to move as he 
wanted ^ He saw Ine doubt m hci laie and said quickly: ‘Perhaps 
you haven't thccleeti luityinyoii ' ‘I daresay noi,’ she agiced, drily; 
and then asktd qiaeklv, tivmgio sound mtcitsied, because at once 
he 1 eaeted hkv, a child to the diy note in her voice: ‘Is this water oi a 
led 

‘A reel His face had hnghlened pathdu all> at this sign of 
iiiteust, and he explained ‘i’vc worked out ihateilhei an non rod 
oi a iwig woiks equally well ioi water, but if >ou neutralize the 
eunent with an non nut on the end iheiemiist bcmincial beneath, 
but 1 dem't know whethei gold oi just any mincial ’ 

Magmc digested this, with dilfieulty, and then said’ ‘You say an 
non lod, but this is just eahed galvanized non, it's just a name, it 
might be made of anything leally, steel or tin - oi anything,’ she 
concluded lamely, her list of metals lunning out. 

His face was pcituilicd She saw that this, alter all, vciy simple 
idea had ncvei occuiicd to him. ‘It doesn’t matter,’ he said, 
quickly, ‘the point is that it woiks. I’ve piovcd it on the reefs at 
the mine ' She saw that he was looking thoughtlul, nevei theless, 
and could not pi event heiself thinking sarcastically that she had 
given birth to a new theory, piobably based on the vtoidgalvanized. 
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‘How do you know it isn’t reacting to water‘d That mine is always 
having trouble with water, they say there's an underground river 
running parallel to the mam reef.’ But this was obvious enough to 
be insulting, and Alec said, indignantly ‘Give me credit foi some 
sense. I checked that a long time ago.’ He took the wire, slipped 
an iron nut on each bent end and gripped the ends tight ‘I ike 
that,’ he said ‘The iron neutiali/es, do you see She nodded, and 
he took off the iron nuts and then she saw him icach into Lis 
pocket and take out his signet ring and put that on the wire. 

‘What aie you doing*’’ asked Maggie, with the m(»t curious 
feeling of dismay That signet iing she had given him when they 
were marned She had bought it with money saved tiom woiking 
as a girl in hci parents’ shop, and it lepresentcd a great deal of 
sacrifice to 1 er then F ven now, for that mattci And heie he was 
using it as an implement, not even slopping to think how she 
might feel about it When he had finished he slipped the pold ring, 
together with the two iron nuts, back into the pocket of hn biisli- 
shirt ‘You’ll IonC it,’ she said, anxiously but he did not hear her. 
‘If the iron neutralizes the water, which I’ve proved,’ he said, 
worriedly, ‘then the gold img should neutralize the gold ’ She did 
not follow the logic of this, though she could not doubt it all hid 
been woiked out inosi logically He took her skwiy along the 
great reef, tall mg m that slow Ihouehtful way of his She felt a 
thwai ted miscr\ lor wliat w.is the u^eol bcini>^ misf labk ? She did 
not believe in emoti< ins that wcie not iisctul in some way 

Lalei he began f>mg back and forth aeain ovci a cert iin vital 
patch of eaiili anti he dioppcd the sienet iiiig ind ii loikd olf 
among the long glasses, and she helped him U) find it ag iin ‘As a 
matter of fact,’ he mused aloud, ‘Til give up the fienchcs here 1 
think, ind sink a piopci shaft Nothcu It’s had a fan chance I’ll 
tiy soiiiewhcie new ’ 

Before they left at sundowt^ she walkt d over to one of the deep 
ttenches and stood looking down It was like a grave, she thought 
Tlie mouth was nariow, a slit among the long, stiaggling grass, 
with the mounds of rubble banked at the ends and the losy 
evening sun glinted red on the giass-stcms and flashed on the 
pebbles The tiees glowed, and the sky was a wash of colour. The 
side of the trench showed the stiata c'f soil and stone Pii st a couple 
of feel of close, haid, leddish soil, hairy with roc t*structurc , then a 
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slab of pinkish stuff mixed with round white pebbles; then a 
naiiow layer of smooth white that resembled the filling in a cake; 
and then a deep plunge of gi eyish shale that broke into flakes at the 
touc h of the pick There was no sign of any i eef at the bottom ol the 
tiench, and as Alec looked down he was frowning, and she could 
see that there should have been a rtef, and this trench proved 
something unsettling to the theory 

Some days latei he lemaikcd that he was taking the workeis off 
the I eef to a new site She did not care to ask whcie, but soon she 
saw a bustle of activity in the middle of the gre it mcalic-ficld Yes, 
he had decided to sink a sh itt just theit In , who h id onee lost his 
tempei if he found even a small slon^ m a liiriow whieh might niek 
the plough-shaies 

It was beeommg a vciy expensive b isintss The eases of ex- 
plosive came out liom the station Iwi i inonth on the wagon, 
and she had to ordci boxes oi nunin ' c i kHl > instead ot paekets, 
nom the store And when Ake pinnet^ Uk samples theie wcie 
twenty oi moie, inste id of the h iH do/< n ind he wc iild be woik- 
ing at tlic watei t inks half the im inin » 1 n was veiv pleased with 
the shaft, he thought he \va^ on iht vei < of siiei iss Tlieie were 
aivv lys i fewgiamsof gold in the pm indonc d i> a long trail of it, 
whieh he estimated it almi^^^tasimieh is vvould be worth working 
He sent a sample to the Mines D piitiii nl loi i p'opei test, and it 
came baek eonfii med But this was htei » fl isli in the pan, for 
lothmg flesh happen* d and soon dm ‘•hi'i wis abandoned 
Workeis dragged an untid\ sf le 1 1 snbed win aiound the 
shift so that ealtle shoii'd not sti i\ n to il and the ploughs 
detouicdtheic,an(lm tin eeiiliei I tl eoiueiiiib'oken field stood a 
tall thieket of grass and seiuh, wli eh in ule Puil fuiious when he 
eamc home for the hohdavs He rv monslt ited w ith his father, who 
lepljcd that it fiad been juslified, he( lU'^e f om that shaft he had 
learned a gicat deal, and one must b.. picpaied to pJY for know- 
ledge He used lust those vvoids, very sciioiisly like a scientist 
Maggie lemaiked tint the shaft htid eost at least a hundred 
pounds to sink, and she liop^d the nowledgc was w»)rth that 
much It was the SOI to! lemaik she never made these davs, and she 
undei stood she had made it now because Paul was there, who 
supported her As soon as Paul came home she always had the 
most uncomfortable feeling that his very presence tugged her away 
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from her proper loyalty to Alec She found herself becoming 
ciitical and nagging, while the moment Paul had gone she drifted 
back into a quiet acceptance, like fatalism. It was not long after 
that bitter lemark that Alee finally lost his signet ring, and because 
It was necessary to work with a gold i ing, asked her for her wedding 
ring She had never taken it off her finger since they married, but 
she slipped it off now and handed it to him without a woid As far 
as she was concerned it was a moment ol spiritual di\oice, but a 
divorce takes two,andil the partnerdoesn'teven notice it,whatthcn'^ 
He lost that ring too, of course, but it did not matter ny then, tor 
he had amended his theoiy, and gold i mgs had become a thing of 
the past He was now using a rod of fine copper wiie with shieds of 
asbestos wound about it Neither Maggie nor Paul asked for ex- 
planations, for there were pages of detailed notes on his fai m desk, 
and books about magnetic fit Ids and currents and the sympatliy of 
metals, and they could not have understood the teims he used, for 
his philosophy had become the most extiaordinaiy mixtuic of 
alchemy and niagic and the latest seientilie theoiies His othee, 
which for years had held nothing but a safe for money and a 
bookshelf of farming magazines, was now crammed with lumps of 
stone, ciiieibles, mortars, and the walls wcic covered with maps 
and diagrams, while divining lods in every kind of metal hung 
from nails Next to the newest geological map from the Ciovcin- 
inent office was an old map imagined by a seventcen^h-eentiny 
explorer, with mammoth-like beasts scrolling the boidci, and 
the names ot the tenitoiics weie fabulous, like LI Doiado, and 
Goleonda, and Queen Shcbi’s Country There were shelves of 
retorts and test-tulies and ehcmiealb, and in a eoinci stood the 
skull of an ox, for theic was a pei lod of months when Alee i oamed 
the farm with that skull dangling from his divinmg lod, to testa 
belief that the substances of bone had aftinitie'^ with piobable 
undei ground deposits of lime The books ranged fiom the latest 
Government publications to queer pamphlets v/ith titles such as 
Metalhiri^y and the Zodiac, or Oold Deposits on Venus 

It was in this loom that Maggie confronted him with a letter 
fi om Paul’s headmaster The scholarship money was finished Was 
It intended that the boy should try for a ficsh one to take him 
through university ^ In this case, he must change his attitude, for, 
while he could not be described as stupid, he ‘showed no real 
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inclination for serious application.’ If not, there was ‘no immediate 
necessity for reviewing the state of affairs’, but a list of employers 
was enclosed with whom Mrs Barnes might care to communicate. 
In short, the headmaster thought Paul was thick-witted. Maggie 
was furious. Her son become a mere clerk! She informed Alec, 
peremptorily, that they must find the money to send Paul through 
university. Alec was engaged in making a fine diagram of his new 
shaft in cross-section, and he lifted a blank face to say: ‘Why 
spoon-feed the boy ? If he was any good he’d work.’ The words 
struck Maggie painfully, for they summed up her own belief; but 
she found herself thinking that it was all Alec’s fault for being 
English and infecting her son with laziness. She controlled this 
thought and said they must find the money, even if Alec curtailed 
his experimenting. He looked at her in amazement and anger. She 
saw that th^ anger was against her false scale of values. He was 
thinking: What is one child’s future (even if he happens to be my 
own, which is a mere biological accident, after all) against a dis- 
covery which might change the future of the world? He main- 
tained the silence necessary when dealing with little-minded people. 
But she would not give in. She argued and even wept, and gave him 
no peace, until his silence crumbled into violence and he shouted: 
‘Oh, all right then, have it your own way.’ 

At first Maggie thought that she should have done this before 
‘for his ow'ii good’. It was not long before slic was sorry she had 
done it. For Alec went striding anxiously about the farm, his eyes 
worriedly resting on the things he had not really seen for so long - 
eroded soil, dragging fences, blocked drains - he had been driven 
out of that inward refuge where everything was dear and meaning- 
ful, and there was a cloud of fear on his face like a child with night- 
terrors. It hurt Maggie to h)ok at him ; but for a while she held out, 
and wrote a proud letter to the headmaster saying there was no 
need to trouble about a scholarship, they could pay the money. 
She wrote to Paul himself, a nagging letter, saying that his laziness 
was making his father ill, and the very least he could do ‘after all 
his father had done for him’ was to pass his matriculation well. 

This letter shocked Paul, but not in the way she had intended. 
He knew quite well that his father would never notice whether he 
passed an examination or not. His mother’s dishonesty made him 
.hate her ; and he came home from school in a set and defiant mood, 
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saying he did not want to go to university. This betrayal made 
Maggie frantic. Physically she was passing through a diiTicult 
time, and the boy hardly recognized this hectoring and irritable 
mother. For the sake of peace he agreed to go to university, but in 
a way which told Maggie that he had no intention at all of doing 
any work. But his going depended, after all, on Alec, and when 
Maggie confronted him with the fact that money ioi fees was 
needed, he replied, vaguely, that he would have it in good time It 
was not quite the old vagueness, for there was a fever and uigency 
in him that seemed hopelul to Maggie, and she looked eveiy day 
at the fields for signs of icorg ini/ation. There were no changes yet. 
Weeks passed, and again she went to him, asking what his new 
plans were Alec replied, iintably, th.it he was doing what he 
could, and what did she expect, a mnacle to oidcr > Theic was 
something tamihai in this tone and she looked closely at him and 
demanded : ‘Alec, what exactly are you doing 

He answeicd in the old, vague way ‘I’m on to it now, Maggie, 
Tm ceitain I’ll have the answer inside a month ’ 

She undei stood that she had spuiied him, not into woi king on 
the faim, but into putting fresh cneigies behind the gold-scckipg 
It was such a shock to het that she lelt really ill, and loi some days 
she kept to hei bed It was not real illness, but a teinpoiaiy with- 
drawal from living She pulled the cut tains and lay in the hot half- 
dark. The seivants took in hei meals, lor she could not beai the 
sight of either hci son oi her husband. When Paul cntcied 
tentatively, after knocking and getting no replv, he tound hei lymg 
in her old dressing-gown, hei eyes aveiled, hci face flushed and 
exhausted, and she replied to lus questions with neivous dislike 
But it was Paul who coaxed her back into the f.imily, with that 
gentle, pioteclivc sympathy which was so strange in a boy oi his 
age. She came back because she had to, she took hei place again 
and behaved sensibly, but in a tight and conti oiled way which 
upset Paul, and which Alec ignoied, foi he was quite obsessed He 
would come in foi meals, his eyes hot and glittering, and eat un- 
consciously, throwing out remarks like: Next week I’ll know I’ll 
soon know for sure. 

In spite of themselves, Paul and Maggie were affected by his 
certainty Each was thinking secretly: Suppose he's light? Aftei 
all, the great inventors are always laughed at to begin with. 
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There was a day when he came triumphantly in, loaded with 
pieces of rock. ‘Look at this,’ he said, confidently. Maggie handled 
them, to please him. They were of rough, heavy, crumbling sub- 
stance, like rusty honeycomb. She could sec the minerals glistening. 
She asked : ‘Is this what you wanted T 

‘You’ll see,’ said Alec, proudly, and ordered Paul to come with 
him to the shaft, to help bring more samples. Paul went, in his 
rather sullen way. He did not want to show that he half-believed 
his father. They returned loaded. Bach piece of rock was numbered 
according to the part of the reef it had been taken from. Half of 
each piece was crushed in the mortar, and father and son stood 
panning all the afternoon. 

Paul came to her and said, reluctantly : ‘It seems quite promising, 
mother.’ He was appealing to her to come and look. Silently she 
rose, and went with him to the water-tanks. Alec gave her a 
defiant stare and thrust the pan over to her. TJiere was the usual 
trail of mineral, and behind was a smear of dull gold, and behind 
that big grits of the stuff. She looked with listless irony over at 
Paul, but he nodded seriously. She accepted it from him, for he 
knew quite a lot by now. Alec saw that she trusted his son when 
she disbelieved him, and gave her a bailled and angry look. She 
hastened to smooth things over. ‘Is it a lot?’ she asked. 

‘Quite enough to make it workable.* 

‘I sec,’ she said, seriously. Hope flickered in her and again she 
looked over at Paul. He gave an odd, humorous grimace, which 
meant: Don’t get excited about it yet; but she could see that he was 
really excited. They did not want to admit to each other that they 
were aroused to a half-belief, so they felt awkward. If this madness 
turned out to be no madness at all, how foolish they would feel! 

‘WtKit are you going to do now?’ she asked Alec. 

‘I’m sending in all these samples to the Department for proper 
assaying.’ 

"All of them , . . she checked the protest, but she was thinking: 
That will cost an awful lot of money. ‘And when will you hear ?’ 

‘In about a week.’ 

Again Paul and she exchanged glances, and they went indoors, 
leaving Alec to finish the panning. Paul said, with that grudging 
enthusiasm: ‘\ou know, mother, if it’s true . . . ’ 

• ‘If she scoffed. 
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*But he says if this works it means he can divine anything He 
says Governments wilJ be sending foi him to divine then coal- 
helds, water, gold - everything*’ 

‘But Paul,’ she said, wearily, ‘they can find coalfields and 
mineials with scientific instuimcnts, they don’t need black magie ’ 
She even felt a little mean to damp the boy in this way ‘Can they 
he asked, doubtfully He didn t want to believe it, because it 
sounded so dull to him ‘But mothei, even if he can’t divine, and 
It’s all nonsense, we’ll have a rich mine on this farm ’ 

‘That won t satisfy yoiii father,’ she said He 11 rest at nothing 
less than a univeisal theory 

The rocks were sent ofi thit same dav to the station and now 
they were restless and cage i , evei’ Vlaggie who ti ltd not to show it 
1 hey all went to examine this vital shaft one altei ncion It was in a 
thick patch of bush and they had to walk aloni^ a native path to 
reach the rough clcaiini» wheie a simple windlass and swinging 
non bucket maikt d the >h ift Maggie leaned over 1 here being no 
gleam of watei as in a well, to maik the bottom, she could sec 
nothing at hist For a sliort distance the cnculu hole plunged 
lockily, with an oeeaMonal fl ish of ligl < fiom a lateted pebble 
tbi n a complete darkm s^. But as she looked there was a glow of 
light fai below and she ccuild see the tiry toi ni of a man a»Minst the 
lit rock 1 ICC ‘1 low deep ^ she asked shudder ing a little 

‘Ovei a hundred now siid M«e, easuilly 1 II go down and 
havcajook The Atnenis swung the bucket out into the centre of 
the shall and Alee pulled the rope to him, so thit tne bucket 
melintd at the edge slid iii one leg and thi ust himse 11 out, so that he 
hung in space, chiming to the rope with one hand and using an 
ai m and a leg to fend off the walls as the i ope unwound him down 
into the blackness Maggie found it fiightening to watch so she 
pulled her head back liom the shaft so as not lo look, but Paul lay 
on his stomach and peeied ovei 

At last Alee came up again He sei ambled lightly from the 
rocking bucket to safety, and Maggie suppiessed a sigh of relief 
‘You should see that itci,’ he said, proudly ‘It’s three feet wide 
I’ve cross-cut in thice places and it doesn’t bieak at all ’ 

Maggie was thinking Only three days of waiting gone’ They 
were all waiting now, in a condition of hallucinatory calm, for the 
result to come back from the Assay Depaitment When only five 
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days had passed Alec said : ‘Let’s send the boy in for the post.’ She 
had been expecting this, and although she said ‘Silly to send so 
soon,’ she was eager to do so; after all, they might have replied, 
one never knew - and so the houseboy made the trip in to the 
station. Usually they only sent twice a week for letters. Next day 
he went again - nothing. And now a week had passed and the 
three of them were hanging helplessly about the house, watching 
the road for the post-boy. Eight days: Alee could not work, could 
not eat; and Paul lounged about the veranda, saying: ‘Won’t it be 
funny to have a big mine just down there, on our own farm. 
There’ll be a town around it, and think what this land will be 
worth then !’ 

‘Don’t count your chickens,’ said Maggie. But all kinds of half- 
suppressed longings w'cre flooding up in her. It would be nice to 
have good clothes again; to buy nice linen, instead of the thin, 
washed-out stulT they had been using for years. Perhaps she could 
go to the doctor for her headaches, and he would prescribe a 
holiday, and they could go to Scotland for a holiday and see the old 
people. . . . 

Nine days. The tension was no longer pleasant. Paul and Alec 
quarrelled. Alec said he would refuse to allow a town to be built 
around the mine; it would be a pity to waste good farming land. 
Paul said he was mad - look at .lohannesburg, the building lots 
there were worth Ihou.sands the square inch. Maggie again told 
them not to be IbolisJi ; and they laughed at her and said she had no 
imagination. 

The tenth day w'as a regular mail-day. 11 there was no letter then 
Alee said he would tcleplionc the Department; but this was a mere 
threat, because the Department dealt witli hundreds of samples 
from hopeful gold-searcliers all over the country, and could not be 
expected to make special arrangements for one person. But Alec 
said: ‘I’m surprised they haven’t telephoned before. Just like a 
Government department not to see the importance of something 
like this.’ The post w'as late. They sat on the darkening veranda, 
gazing down the road through the .iiea lie-lie Ids, and w^hen the 
man came at last there was still no letter. Tliey had all three ex- 
pected it. 

And now there was a feeling of anti-climax, and Maggie ftnind 
a private belief conlirrned: that notliing could happen to this 
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family in neat, tidy events; everything must always drag itself out, 
everything declined and decayed and muddled itself along. Even 
if there is gold, she thought, secretly, there’ll be all kinds of trouble 
with selling it, and it’ll drag out for months and months! That 
eleventh day was a long torture. Alec sat in his office, anxiously 
checking his calculations, drinking cup after cup of strong, sweet 
tea. Paul pretended to icad, and yawned, and watched the clock 
until Maggie lost her temper with him. The houseboy, now rather 
resentful because of these repeated trips of seven miles each way on 
foot, set off late after lunch to the station. They tried to sleep the 
afternoon away, but could not keep their eyes closed. When the 
sun was hanging just over the mountains, they again arranged 
themselves on the veranda to wait. The sun sank, and Maggie 
telephoned the station: Yes, the train had been two houis late. 
They ate supper in tense silence and went back to the vcianda. 'Hic 
moon was up and everything flooded with that weird light which 
made the mealie-ficlds lose solidity, so that theie was a swaying 
and murmuring like a sea all around them. At last Paul shouted: 
‘Here he comes!’ And now, when they could see the swinging 
hurricane lamp, that sent a dim, red flicker along the eaith acioss 
the bright moonlight, they could haidly bring themselves to move. 
They were thinking: Well, it needn’t be today, after all - pci haps 
we’ll have this waiting tomorrow, too. 

The man handed in the sack. Maggie took it, removed the 
bundle of letters and handed them to Alec : she could see a Govern- 
ment envelope. She v^as feeling sick, and Paul was white, the bones 
of his face showed too shai ply. Alec dropped the letters and then 
clumsily picked them up. 1 le made several attempts to open the 
envelope and at last ti ippcd it across, tearing the letter itself. He 
straightened the paper, held it steady, and - but Maggie had 
averted her eyes and glanced at Paul. He was looking at her with a 
sickly and shamed smile. 

Alec held the piece of paper loose by one corner, and he was 
sitting rigid, his eyes dark and blank. ‘No good,' he said at last, 
in a difficult, jerking voice. He seemed to have shrunk, and the 
flesh of his face was tight. His lips wcic blue. He dropped the paper 
and sat staring. Then he muttered: ‘I can’t understand it, 1 simply 
can’t understand it.’ 

Maggie whispered to Paul. He jumped up, relieved to get away, 
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and went to the kitchen and soon returned with a tray of tea- 
Maggie poured out a big cup, sugared it heavily and handed it to 
Alec. Those blue lips worried her. He put it at his side, but she 
took it again and held it in front of him and he drank it off, rather 
impatiently. It was that impatient movement which reassured her. 
He was now sitting more easily and his face was flushed. T can’t 
understand it,’ he said again, in an aggrieved voice, and Maggie 
understood that the worst was over. She was aching with pity for 
him and for Paul, who was pretending to read. She could see how 
badly the disappointment had gripped him. But he was only a 
child, she thought; he would get over it. 

‘Perhaps we should go to bed,’ she suggested, in a small voice; 
but Alec said; ‘That means . . . ’ he paused, then thought for a 
moment and said : ‘I must have been wrong over - all this time I’ve 
been over-estimating the amount in a sample. 1 thought that was 
going ounces to the ton. And it means that my theory about the 
copper was . . . ’ He vsat leaning forward, arms hanging loosely 
before him; then he jumped up, strode through to his ofhee and 
returned with a divining wire. She saw it was one of the old ones, a 
plain iron rod. ‘Have you anything gold about you?’ he asked, 
impatiently. 

She handed him a brooch her mother had given her. He took it 
and went towards the veranda. ‘Alec,’ she protested, ‘not tonight.’ 
But he was already outside. Paul put down his book and smiled 
ruefully at her. She smiled back. She did not have to tell him to 
forget all the wild-goose daydreams. Life would seem flat and grey 
for a while, but not for long - that was what she wanted to say to 
him; she would have liked, too, to add a little lecture about work- 
ing for what one wanted in life, and not to trust to luck; but the 
words stuck. ‘Get yourself to bed,’ site suggested ; but he shook his 
head and handed his cup for more tea. He was looking out at the 
moonlight, where a black, restless shape could be seen passing 
backwards and forwards. 

She went quietly to a window and looked out, shielding herself 
with a curtain, though she felt ashamed of this anxious supervision 
which Alec would most certainly resent if he knew. But he did not 
notice. The moon shone monotonously down; it looked like a 
polished silver sixpence; and Alec's shadow jerked and lengthened 
over the rough ground as he walked up and down with his divining 
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rod Sometimes he stopped and stood thinking She went back to 
sit by Paul She slipped an arm aiound him, and so they remained 
for a time, thinking ot the man outside Later she went to the 
window again, and this time beckoned to Paul and he stood with 
her, silcntl> watching Ak c 

‘He’s a veiy brave man,’ she found hciselt saying, m a choked 
voice, for she found that determined figure in the moonlight 
unbcaiably pathetic Paul felt awkv^aid because of her emotion, 
and looked down when she insisted ‘Youi fathei s a veiy brave 
man and don t you ever foiget it Ilisembaiiassment sent hini off 
to bed He could not stand her emotion as well as his own 
Afterwaids she undeistood that hei pity for Alec was a false 
feeling - he did not need pity It flashed thiough hci mind, too - 
though she suppi cssed the thought that w oi ds like bi avc wei c as 
false 

Until the moon slid down behind the house and the v'lUI went 
dark, Alee icm lined pacing that patch oi ground befoie tht house 
At last he came morosely to bed, but without that look of exposed 
and pitiful fear she had learned to dread ht was safe in that 
orderly innei woi 'd he had built for himself She hcaid him lemaik 
from the bed on the other side of the io»nn where he was sitting 
smoking in the dark ‘h that leef oiitsieie the front door is what I 
think It IS, then 1 ve found wheie 1 wa'^ wrong Quite a silly little 
mistake, leallv 

Cautipiisly slie inquired ‘Aie you going on with that shaft 
‘I’ll see m the morning 1 11 just cheek up on my new idea fust ’ 
They exchanged a few lemaiks of this kind, and then he eiuslKd 
out his cigdiettc and lay down He slept immediately, but she lay 
awake, thinking dieanl> of Paul s futuie 

In t’ e moining Alee went stiaight off down to his shaft, while 
Paul foieed himself to go and interview the boss-boys about the 
farmwork Maggie was planning a str aight talk with the boy about 
his sehool, but lus present mood frightened her Several times he 
said, scornfully, )ust as if he had not himself been intoxicated* 
‘Father's ci a/y He’s got no sense left ’ He laughed in an anogant, 
half-ashamed way and she controlled her anger at this youthful 
unfairness She was tiicd, and afiaid of her own irritability, which 
these days seemed to explode in the middle of the most trifling 
arguments She did not want to be irritable with Paul because. 
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when this happened, he treated hei tolerantly, as a grown man 
would, and did not take her seriously She waited days before the 
opportunity came, and then the discussion went badly after all. 

‘Why do you want me to be different, mothei he asked, 
sullenly, when she insisted he should study tor a scholaiship ‘You 
and lather were just like everybody else, but I’vt got to be some- 
thing high and mighty ’ Maggie alitady found herself growing 
angiy She said, as her mother might have done ‘hverybody has 
the duty to bettei themselves and get on If you try you can be 
an> thing you like ’ The boy’s face was set against hti There was 
something in the air of this countiy which had foimed him that 
made that othei, older voice seem like an anachionism Maggie 
peisisted ‘Yoiii gicat giandpau nts wcic small faimeis They 
rented then land fiom a lord But thev saved enough to give your 
gi andfather hlty pounds to take to the citv He got his own shop by 
woi king for it Youi tathei w is |ust an oi dinaiy clei k, but he took 
his opportunities and made Ins way here But you sec no shame in 
accepting a nobexiv s job, whcicvcr someone’s kind enough to 
offer it to you He seemed einbaiiasscd, and finally remarked 
‘All that class business doesn t mean in> thing out huit Besides, 
my tathei s i small taimer, )ust like his grandpaients I don t see 
what’s so new about that ’ At this as it his woids had reletscd a 
spi mg maiked t , she snapped out So, if that s what you aic, 
the way you look at things, it’s a waste of time even ’ She 
cheeked heisell, but it was too I ite Hci loss of eurilrol had ended 
the contact between them Afteiwaids she wondered if pci haps he 
was right In a wav, the wheel h id eomc iht ciieic the diflcience 
between that old Scotsman uid Alec was that one woiktd his 
land with liis own hands, he was limited only by his own capacities, 
while the othei worked thiough a lame iaboui-foree he was as 
much a slave to his ill-fed, backward, and sullen labourers as they 
were to him Well then, and if this were tiiic, and Paul could see it 
as deal ly as she did, why could he not dec-idt to bi i ak the ciu leand 
join the men who had powei because they had knowledge the 
free men, that was how she saw them know ledge fi eed a man , and 
to that belief she clung, because it was her nature, and she was to 
gi levc all her life because such a simple and obvious truth was not 
sijnple for Paul 

Some days later she said, tartly, to Paul: ‘If you’re not going 
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back to school, then you might as well put your mind to the farm- 
work.’ He replied that he was trying to; to her impatience he 
answered with an appeal : ‘It’s difficult, mother. Everything’s in 
such a mess. I don’t know where to start. 1 haven’t the experience.’ 
Maggie tried hard to control that demon of disappointment and 
anger in her that made her hard, unsympathetic; but her voice was 
dry; ‘You’ll get experience by working.’ 

And so Paul went to his father. He suggested, practically, that 
Alec should spend a month (‘only a month. Dad, it’s not so long’) 
showing him the important things. Alee agreed, but Paul could sec 
that as they went from plough to waggon, field to grazing land, 
that Alec’s thoughts were not with him. He would ask a question, 
and Alec did not hear. And at the end of three days he gave it up. 
The boy was seething with frustration and misery. ‘What do they 
expect me to do?’ he kept muttering to himself, ‘what do they 
want?’ His mother was like a cold wall; she would not love him 
unless he became a college boy ; his father wasamiably uninterested. 
He took himself off to neighbouring farmers. They were kind, for 
everyone was sorry for him. But after a week or so of listening to 
advice, he was more dismayed than before. ‘You’d better do some- 
thing about your soil, lad,’ they said. ‘Your Dad’s worked it out.’ 
Or; ‘The first thing is to plant trees, the wind'll blow what soil 
there is away unless you do something quickly.’ Or: ‘That big 
vlei of yours: do you know it was dry a month before the rains 
last year ? Your father has ploughed up the catchment area ; you’d 
better sink some weils quickly.’ It meant a complete reorganiza- 
tion. He could do it, of course, but . . . the truth was he had not the 
heart to do it, when no one was interested in him. They just don’t 
care, he said to himself; and after a few weeks of desultory work 
he took himself off to James, his adopted father. Part of the day he 
would spend on the lands, just to keep things going, and then he 
drifted over to the mine. 

James was a big, gaunt man, with a broad and bony face. Small 
grey eyes looked steadily from deep sockets, his mouth was hard. 
He stood loosely, bending from the shoulders, and his hands 
swung loose beside him so that there was something of a gorilla- 
look about him. Strength - that was the impression he gave, and 
that was what Paul found in him. And yet there was also a 
hesitancy, a moment of indecision before he moved or spoke, and 
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a sardonic note in his drawl - it was strength on the defensive, a 
watchful and precarious strength. He smoked heavily, rough 
cigarettes he rolled for himself between yellow-stained fingers ; and 
regularly diank just a little too much He would get really drunk 
several times a year, but between these indulgences kept to his 
thiee whiskies at sundown. He would toss these back, standing, 
one aftei another, when he came in from work, and then give the 
bottle a long look, a malevolent look, and put it away where he 
could not see it. Then he took his dmnei , without pleasure, to feed 
the drink; and immediately went to bed Once Paul found him at 
a week-end lying sodden and asleep spiawled over the table, and 
he was sickened, but aftcrwaids James was simple and kindly as 
always, noi did he apologize, but took it as a matter of course 
that man needed to dunk himself blind fiom time to time This, 
oddly enough, icassuied the boy His own lather nevei diank, and 
Muggie had a pui itan hor roi of it, though she would ollei vsitors 
a dunk fiom politeness It was a pioblem that had never touched 
him, and now it was presented crudely to him and seemed no 
piobicm at all 

He asked questions about JamesN lilc James ^\ould give him 
that shrewd, slow look, hesitate a little, and then in a rathei tiicd 
voice, as if talking were di^agiecable, answci the boy’s clumsy 
questions He was always veiy patient with Paul, but behind 
the good-natuied patience was another emotion, like a lestiained 
cruelty , it v>as not a pei sonal ci uclty, direc ted against Paul, but the 
self-punishment of fatalism, m whieh Paul was included. 

James’s mother was >\fnkaans and his father I nglish He had 
the practicality, the hunioui, the good sense oi his mother’s 
people, and the inveitcd and tongue-tied poetry ot the English, 
which expressed itself in just that angry fatalism and perhaps also 
in the drink He had been laised in a suburb of Johannesbuig, and 
went eaily to the mines He spoke of that city with a mixtuie of 
loathing and lascinalion, so that to Paul it became an epitome of 
all the gicat and glamorous cities of the v oi Id But even while Paul 
was dreaming of its delights he would hear James drawl : ‘I got out 
of it in time, I had that much sense.’ And though he did not want 
to have his dieam darkened, he had to listen: ‘When you first go 
do.wn, you get paid like a prince and tlie woild’s your oyster Then 
you get man led and tie yourself up with a houseful of furmtuie on 
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the hire-pui chase and a house under a mortgage. Your car’s your 
own, and you exchange it for a new one every year. It’s a hell of a 
life, money pouring in and money pouring out, and your wife loves 
you, and everything's hne ; pai ties and a good time for one and all. 
And then your best friend finds his chest is giving him trouble and 
he goes to the doctor, and then suddenly you find he’s dropped out 
of the ciowd; he’s on half the money and all the bills to pay. His 
wife finds it no fun and ofl she goes with someone else. Then you 
discover it’s not just one of your fi lends, but half the men you know 
are in just that position, crocks at thirty and owning nothing but 
the car, and they soon sell that to pay alimony You find you di -nk 
too much - there’s something on your mind, as you might say. 
Then, if you’ve got sense, you walk out while the going’s good If 
not, you think : It can’t happen to me, and you stay on.’ He allowt d 
a minute to pass while he looked at the boy to see how much had 
sunk in. Then he repeated, firmly: ‘That’s not gist my story, son, 
take it from me It's happened to hiindicds ’ 

Paul thought It over and said* ‘But you didn’t ha\e a wife 

‘Oh, yes, I had a wife all i ight,’ said James, gi ini and humor ou . 
*1 had a fine wife, but only while I was underground lakmg in tl.c 
shekels. When I decided it wasn’t good enough and I wanted to 
save my lungs, and 1 went on suiface work at less money, she 
liansfeired to one of the can’t-happen-to-mc boys She left him 
when the doctor told him he was fit foi the scrap-heip, and then 
she used her brains and maiiied a man on the stock exchange ’ 

Paul was silent, because this bittci note against women was not 
confiiiiicd by what he felt about his mother. ‘Do you ever want to 
go back ?’ he asked. 

‘Sometimes,’ conceded James, guidgingly ‘Johannesburg’s a 
mad house, but it’s got something - but when I gel the hankering I 
remember I’m still alive and kicking when my crowd’s mostly 
dead or put out to grass.’ He was speaking of the city as men do of 
the sea, oi travel, oi of diugs; and it gripped Paul’s imagination. 
But James looked shaiply at him and said: ‘Hey, sonnie, if you’ve 
got any ideas about going south to the golden city, then think 
again. You don’t want to get any ideas about getting rich quick If 
you want to mix yourself up in that lackct, then you buy your self 
an education and stay on the surface bossing the others, and not 
undergiound bemg bossed. You take it from me, son.’ 
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And Paul took it from him, though he did not want to. The 
golden city was shimmering in his head like a mirage. But what was 
the alternative ? To stay on this shabby little farm ? In comparison, 
James’s life seemed daring and wonderful and dangerous. It 
seemed to him that James was telhng him everything but what was 
essential; he was leaving something out - and soon he came back 
again for another dose of the astringent common sense that left 
him unfed, acknowledging it with his mind but not his imagination. 

He found James sitting on a heap of shale at the shaft-head, 
rolling cigarettes, his back to the evening sun. Paul stepped over 
the long, black shadow and seated himself on the shale. It was 
loose and shifted under him to foim a warm and comfortable 
hollow. He asked for a cigarette and James good-humouredly gave 
him one. ‘Aie you glad you became a small-woiker?’ he asked at 
once. 

There was a shiewd look and the slow reply: ‘No complaints, 
there’s a living as long as the scam lasts - looks as if it won't last 
much longer at that.’ Paul ignoied that last remaik and persisted: 
‘If you had your life again, how would you change it?’ 

James giimaced and asked: ‘Who’s offering me my life again?’ 

The boy’s face was strained with dis«ippointmcnt. ‘1 want to 
know,’ he said, stubbornly, like a child. 

‘Listen, sonnic,’ said James, quietly, ‘I’m no poison to ask for 
advice. I’ve nothing much to show. All I’ve got to pat myself on 
the back for is I had the sense to pull out of the big money in time 
to save my lungs.’ Paul let these woids go past him and he looked 
up at the big man, who seemed so kindly and solid and sensible, 
and asked: ‘Arc you happy?’ At last the question was out. James 
positively started: then he gave that small, humoious grimace and 
put back his head and laughed. It was painful. Then he slapped 
Paul’s knee and said, tolerantly, still laughing: ‘Sonnie, you’re a 
nice kid, don’t you let any of them get you down.’ 

Paul sat there, shamefaced, trying to smile, feeling badly let 
down. He felt as if James, too, had rej-xted him. But he clung to 
the man, since there was no one else; he came over in the evenings 
to talk, while he decided to put his mind to the farm. There was 
nothing else to do. 

. Yet while he worked he was daydreaming. He imagined himself 
travelling south, to the Rand, and working as James had done, 
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saving unheard of sums of money and then leaving, a rich man, 
in time to save his health. Or did not leave, but was carried out on 
a stretcher, with his mother and James as sorrowing witnesses of 
this victim of the gold industry. Or he saw himself as the greatest 
mine expert of the continent, strolling casually among the mine- 
dumps and headgear of the Reef, calmly shedding his pearls of 
wisdom before awed financiers. Or he bought a large tobacco farm, 
made fifty thousand the first season and settled vast sums on James 
and his parents. 

Then he took himself in hand, refusing himself even the relief of 
daydreams, and forced himself to concentrate on the work. He 
would come back full of hopeful enthusiasm to Maggie, telling her 
that he was dividing the big field for a proper rotation of crops 
and that soon it would show strips of colour, from the rich, dark 
green of maize to the blazing yellow of the sunflower. She listened 
kindly, but without responding as he wanted. So he ceased to tell 
her what he was doing - particularly as half the time he felt un- 
easily that it was wrong, he simply did not know. He set his teeth 
over his anger and went to Alec and said: ‘Now listen, you’ve got 
to answer a question,’ Alec, divining rod in hand, turned and said: 
‘What now?’ ‘f want to know, should I harrow the field now or 
wait until the rains T Alee hesitated and said : ‘What do you think ?’ 
Paul shouted: ‘I want to know what you think - you’ve had the 
experience, haven’t you ?’ And then Alec lost his temper and said: 
‘Can’t you sec I’m working this thing out? Go and ask - well go 
and ask one of the neighbours.’ 

Paul would not give in. He waited until Alec had finished, and 
then said : ‘Now come on, father, you’re coming with me to the 
field. I want to know.’ Reluctantly, Alec went. Day after day, Paul 
fought with his father; he learned not to ask for general advice, he 
presented Alec with a definite problem and insisted until he got 
an answer. He was beginning to find his way among the com- 
plexities of the place, when Maggie appealed to him: ‘Paul, 1 
know you’ll think I’m hard, but 1 want you to leave your father 
alone.’ 

The boy said, in amazement: ‘What do you mean? T don’t ask 
him things oftener than once or twice a day? He’s got all the rest 
of the time to play w'ith his toys.’ 

Maggie said: ‘He should be left. 1 know you won’t understand, 
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but I’m right Paul.’ For several days she had been watching Alec; 
she could see that cloud of fear m his eyes that she had seen 
before. When he was forced to look outside him and his private 
world, when he was made to look at the havoc lie had created by 
his negligence, then he could not beai it. He lay tossing at night, 
complaining endlessly : ‘What does he want ? What more can Ido? 
He goes on and on, and he knows I’m on to the big thing I’ll have 
It soon, Maggie, 1 know 1 will. This new reef’ll be full of gold, I am 
sure. . . . ’ It made her heart ache with pity toi him She had 
decided, fiimly, to support her husband against her son After all, 
Paul was young, he’d his lile in front of him She said, quietly: 
‘Leave h'm, Paul. You don’t understand When a person’s a 
lailure, it’s cruel to make them see it ’ 

‘I’m not making him see anything,’ said Paul, bittei ly ‘I’m only 
asking for advice, that’s all, that’s alU’ And the big boy of sixteen 
burst into teais of rage; and altei a helpless, wild look at his 
mother, ran off into the bush, stumbling as he ran He was saying 
to himself* I’ve had enough. I’m going to run away I’m going 
south. . . . But after a while he quietened and went back to work. He 
ktt Alec alone. But it was not so easy Again he said to Maggie: 
He’s dug a tiench right across my new contour ridges; he didn’t 
even ask me . .’ And latci • ‘He’s put a shaft clean in the middle of 
the sunfloweis, he’s ruined half an icie - can’t you talk to him, 
mother.’ Maggie promised to talk to hci husband, and when it 
came to the point, lost her couiage Alct was like a cliild, what was 
the use of talking*^ 

Later still, Paul came and said* ‘Do >ou leali/e what he’s spent 
this last yeai on his nonsense‘s’ 

‘Yes I know,’ sighed Maggie 

‘Well, he can’t spend so much, and tliat’s all theie is to it.’ 
‘What are you going to do ?’ said Maggie. And then quickly : ‘Be 
gentle with him, Paul. Please . . ’ 

Paul insisted one evening that Alec ‘should listen to him for a 
moment.’ He made his father sit at one end of the table while he 
placed books of account before him and stood ovei him while he 
looked through them. ‘You can’t do it, father,’ said Paul, reason- 
ably, patiently ; ‘you’ve got to cut it down a bit.’ 

It hurt Maggie to see them. It hurt Paul, too - it was like 
pensionmg off his own father. For he was simply makmg condi- 
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tions, and Alec had to accept them. He was like a petitioner, say- 
ing: ‘You’re not going to take it all away from me, are you ? You 
can’t do that?’ His face was sagging with disappointment, and in 
the end it brightened pathetically at the concession that he might 
keep four labourers for his own use and spend fifty pounds a year. 
‘Not a penny more,’ said Paul. ‘And you’ve got to fill in all the 
abandoned diggings and shafts. You can’t walk a step over the 
farm now without risking your neck.’ 

Maggie was tender with Alec afterwards, when he came to her 
and said: ‘That young know-all, turning everything upside down, 
all theories and no experience!’ Then he went off to fill in the 
trenches and shafts, and afterwards to a distant part of the farm 
where he had found a new reef. 

But now he tended to make sarcastic remarks to Paul; and 
Maggie had to be careful to keep the peace between them, feeling 
a traitor to both, for she would agree first with one man, then with 
the other - Paul was a man now, and it hurt her to see it. Sixteen, 
thin as a plank, sunburn dark on a strained face, much too patient 
with her. For Paul would look at the tired old woman who was his 
mother and think that by rights she should still be a young one, and 
he shut his teeth over the reproaches he wanted to make: Why do 
you support him in this craziness; why do you agree to everything 
he says ? And so he worried through that first season ; and there 
came the time to balance the farm books; and there happened 
something that no one expected. 

When all the figuring and accounting w^as over, Alec, who had 
apparently not even noticed the work, went into the office and 
spent an evening with the books. He came out with a triumphant 
smile and said to Paul: ‘Well, you haven’t done much better than 
I did, in spite of all your talk.’ 

Paul glanced at his mother, who was making urgent signs at him 
to keep his temper. He kept it. He was white, but he was making an 
effort to smile. But Alec continued : ‘You go on at me, both of you, 
but when it comes to the point you haven’t made any profit cither.’ 
It was so unfair that Paul could no longer remain silent. ‘You let 
the farm go to pieces,’ he said, bitterly, ‘you won’t even give me 
advice when I ask for it, and then you accuse me ... ’ 

‘Paul,’ said Maggie, urgently. 

‘And when I find a goldmine,’ said Alec, magnificently, ‘and it 
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won’t be long now, you’ll come running to me, you’ll be sorry then ! 
You can’t run a farm, and you haven’t got the sense to learn 
elementary geology from me. You’ve been with me all these years 
and you don’t even know one sort of reef from another. You’re 
too damned lazy to live.’ And with this he walked out of the 
room. 

Paul was sitting still, head dropped a little, looking at the floor. 
Maggie waited for him to smile with her at this child who was Alec. 
She was arranging the small, humorous smile on her lips that would 
take the sting out of the scene, when Paul slowly rose, and said 
quietly: ‘Well, that’s the end.’ 

‘No, Paul,’ cried Maggie, ‘you shouldn’t take any notice; you 
can’t take it seriously. . . , ’ 

‘Can't 1?’ said Paul, bitterly. ‘I’ve had enough.’ 

‘Where are you going? What are you going to do?’ 

‘1 don’t know.’ 

‘You can’t leave,’ Maggie found herself saying. ‘You haven’t 
got the education to ... ’ She stopped herself, but not in time. 
Paul’s face was so hurt and abandoned that she cried out to her- 
self; What’s the matter with me? Why did 1 say it? Paul said: 
‘Well, that’s that.’ And he went out of the room after his father. 

Paul went over to the mine, found .lames sitting on his veranda, 
and said at once: ‘James, can 1 come as a partner with you?’ 

James’s face did not change. He looked patiently at the boy and 
said ‘Sit down.’ Then, when Paul had sat, and was leaning forward 
waiting, he said : ‘There isn’t enough profit for a partner here, you 
know that. Otherwise Td like to have you. Besides, it looks as 
if the reef is finished.’ He waited and asked: ‘What’s gone 
wrong?’ 

Paul made an impatient movement, dismissing his parents, the 
farm, and his past, and said ; ‘Why is your reef finished ?’ 

‘1 told you that a long time ago.’ 

He had, but Paul had not taken it in. ‘What are you going to do ?’ 
he inquired. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said James, comfortably, lighting a cigarette. 
‘I’ll get along.’ 

‘Yes, but . , . ’ Paul was very irritated. This laxness was like his 
father. ‘You’ve got to do something,’ he insisted. 

‘Well, what do you suggest?’ asked James, humorously, with 
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the intention of loosening the lad up. But Paul gripped his hands 
together and shouted : ‘Why should I suggest anything ? Why does 
everyone expect me to suggest things ?’ 

‘Hey, take it easy,’ soothed James. ‘Sorry,’ said Paul. He 
relaxed and said: ‘Give me a cigarette.’ He lit it clumsily and 
asked: ‘Yes, but if there’s no reef, there’s no profit, so how are 
you going to live?’ 

‘Oh, ril get a job, or find another reef or something,’ said James, 
quite untroubled. 

Paul could not help laughing. ‘Do you mean to say you’ve 
known the reef was finished and you’ve been sitting here without 
a care in the world.’ 

‘I didn’t say it was finished. It’s just dwindling away. I’m not 
losing money and I’m not making any. But I’ll pull out in a week 
or so, I’ve been thinking,’ said James, puffing clouds of lazy 
smoke. 

‘Going prospecting?’ asked the boy, persistently. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Can I come with you ?’ 

‘What do you mean by prospecting?’ temporized James. ‘If you 
think I’m going to wander around with a pan and a hammer, 
romanlic-like, you’re wrong. I like my comfort. I’ll take my time 
and see what I can find.’ 

Paul laughed again at James’s idea of comfort. He glanced into 
the two* little rooms behind the veranda, hardly furnished at all, 
with the kitchen behind where the slovenly and good-natured 
African woman cooked meat and potatoes, potatoes and boiled 
fowl, with an occasional plate of raw tomatoes as relish. 

James said: ‘I met an old pal of mine at the station last week. 
He found a reef half a mile from here last month. He’s starting up 
when he can get the machinery from town. The country’s lousy 
with gold, don’t worry.’ 

And with this slapdash promise of a future Paul was content. 
But before they started prospecting James deliberately arranged a 
drinking session. ‘About time I had a holiday,’ he said, quite 
seriously. James went through four bottles of whisky in two days. 
He drank, slowly, and persistently, until he became maudlin and 
sentimental, a phase which embarrassed the boy. Then he became 
hectoring and noisy, and complained about his wife, the mine 
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owners of the Rand, and his parents, who had taken him from 
school at fifteen to make his way as he could. Then, having worked 
that out of his system, nicely judging his own condition, he took 
a final half-glass of neat whisky, lay comfortably down on the bed 
and passed out. Paul sat beside his friend and waited for him to 
wake, which he did, in five or six hours, quite sober and very 
depressed. Then the process was repeated. 

Maggie was angry when Paul came home after three days’ 
absence, saying that James had had malaria and needed a nurse. 
At the same time she was pleased that her son could sit up three 
nights with a sick man and then come walking quietly home across 
the veld, without any fuss or claim for attention, to demand a meal 
and eat it and then take himself off to bed; all very calm and 
sensible, like a grown person. 

She wanted to ask him if he intended to run the farm, but did 
not dare. She could not blame him for feeling as he did, but she 
could not approve his running away either. In the end it was Alec 
who said to Maggie, in his son’s presence: ‘Your precious Paul. 
He runs off the farm and leaves it standing while he drinks himself 
under the table,’ He had heard that James was in a drinking bout 
from one of the Africans. 

‘Paul doesn’t drink,’ said Maggie finally, telling Alec with her 
eyes that she was not going to sit there and hear him run down his 
son. Alec looked away. But he said derisively to Paul: ‘Been 
beaten by the farm already? You can’t stick it more than one 
season ?’ 

Paul replied, calmly: ‘As you like.’ 

‘What are you going to do now?’ asked Maggie, and Paul said: 
‘You’ll know in good time.’ To his father he could not resist saying: 
‘You’ll know soon enough for your peace of mind!’ 

When he had gone, Maggie sat thinking for a long time: if he 
was with James it meant he was going mining; he was as bad as his 
father, in fact. Worse, he was challenging his father. With the 
tired thought that she hoped at least \lcc would not understand 
his son was challenging him, she walked down to the fields to tell 
her husband that he should spend a little of his time keeping the 
farm going. She found him at work beside his new shaft, and sat 
quietly on a big stone while he explained some new idea to her. She 
said nothing about the farm. 
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As for Paul, he said to James: ‘Let’s start prospecting.’ James 
said: ‘There’s no hurry.’ ‘Yes, there is, there is,’ insisted the boy, 
and with a shrug James went to find his hammer. 

Together they spent some days working over the nearer parts of 
the bush. At this stage they did not go near the Barnes’ farm, but 
kept on the neighbouring farm. This neighbour was friendly 
because he hoped that a really big reef would be found and then he 
could sell his land for what he chose to ask for it. Sometimes he sent 
a native to tell them that there was a likely reef in such and such a 
place, and the man and the boy went over to test it. Nothing came 
of these suggestions. Mostly Paul slept in James’s house. Once or 
twice, for the sake of peace, he went home, looking defiant. But 
Maggie greeted him pleasantly. She had gone beyond caring. She 
was listless and ironic. All she feared was that Alec would find out 
that Paul was prospecting. Once she said, trying to joke: ‘What’d 
you do if Paul found gold T Alec responded, magnificently : ‘Any 
fool can find gold. It takes intelligence to use the divining rod 
properly.’ Maggie smiled and shrugged. Then she found another 
worry: that if Paul knew that this father did not think enough of 
him to care, he might give up the search; and she felt it better for 
him to be absorbed in prospecting than in running away down 
South, or simply drinking his time away. She thought sadly that 
Paul had made for himself an image of a cruel and heartless father, 
whereas he was more like a shadow. To fight Alec was shadow- 
boxing,' and she remembered what she had felt over the wedding 
rings. He had lost her ring, she felt as if the bottom had dropped 
out of their marriage, and all he said was : ‘Send to town for another 
one, what’s in a ring, after all?’ And what was in a ring? He was 
right. With Alec, any emotion always ended in a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

And then, for a time, there was excitement. Alec found a reef 
that carried gold ; not much, but almost as much as the mine on 
the ridge. And of course he wanted to work it. Maggie would not 
agree. She said it was too risky; and anyway, where would they 
find the capital ? Alec said, calmly, that money could be borrowed. 
Maggie said it would be hanging a millstone around their necks . . . 
and so on. At last experts came from town and gave a verdict: it 
was under the workable minimum. The experts went back again, 
but oddjiy enough, Alec seemed encouraged rather than depressed. 
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‘There you are,’ he said, T always said there was gold, didn’t I?’ 
Maggie soothed him, and he went off to try another reef. 

Paul, who had not been home for a couple of weeks, got wind 
of this discovery and came striding over with a fevered look to 
demand: Ts it true that father’s found gold ?’ 

‘No,’ said Maggie. And then, with sad irony: ‘Wouldn’t you be 
pleased for his sake if he did?’ At that look he coloured, but he 
could not bring himself to say he would be pleased. Suddenly 
Maggie asked: ‘Are you drinking, Paul?’ He did not look well, but 
that was due to the intensity of his search for gold, not to drink. 
James would not let him drink: ‘You can do what you like when 
you’re twenty-one,’ he said, just like a father. ‘But you’re not 
drinking when you’re with me till then.’ 

Paul did not want to tell his mother that he allowed James to 
order him about, and he said: ‘You’ve got such a prejudice against 
drink.’ 

‘Plenty of people’d be pleased if they’d been brought up with 
that prejudice,’ she said, drily. ‘Look how many ruin themselves in 
this country with drink.’ 

He said, obstinately: ‘James is all right, isn’t he? There’s 
nothing wrong with him - and he drinks otf and on.’ 

‘Can’t you be “all right” without drinking off and on ?’ inquired 
Maggie, with that listless irony that upset l*aul because it was not 
like her. He kissed her and said : ‘Don’t worry about me. I’m doing 
fine.’ And back he went to James. 

For now he and James spent every spare moment prospecting. 
It was quite dilfcrcnt from Alec’s altitude. James seemed to 
assume that since this was gold country, gold could be found; it 
was merely a question of persistence. Quite calmly, he closed down 
his mine, and dismissed his labour force, and set himself to find 
another. It had a convincing ring to Paul; it was not nearly as 
thrilling as with Alec, who was always on the verge of a discovery 
that must shake the world, no less; but it was more sensible. 
Perhaps, too, Paul was convinced bc^ luse it was necessary; and 
what is necessary has its own logic. 

When they had covered the neighbour’s farm they hesitated 
before crossing the boundary on to Alec’s. But one evening they 
straddled over the barbed fence, while Paul lagged behind, feeling 
unaccountably guilty. James wanted to go to the quartz reef. He 
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glanced enquiringly back at the boy, who slowly followed him, 
persuading himself there was no need to feel guilty. Prospecting 
was legal, and he had a right to it. They slowly made their way to 
the reef. The trenches had been roughly filled in, and the places 
where the stone had been hammered and blasted were already 
weathering over. They worked on the reef for several days, and 
sometimes James said, humorously: ‘When your father does a 
thing he does it thoroughly. . . . ’ For there was hardly a piece of 
that mile-long reef which had not been examined. Soon they left 
it, and worked their way along the ridge. The ground was broken 
by jutting reefs, outcrops, boulders, but here, it seemed, Alec liad 
not been. 

‘Well, sonnie,’ said James, ‘this looks likely, hey?’ 

There was no reason why it should be any mote likely than any 
other place, but Paul was trusting to the old miner’s instinct. He 
liked to watch him move slowly over the ground, pondering over a 
slant of rock, a sudden scattering of sparkling white pebbles. It 
seemed like a kind of magic, as ways of thinking do that have not 
yet been given names and classified. Yet it was based on years of 
experience of rock and minerals and soil; although James did not 
consciously know why he paused beside this outcrop and not the 
next; and to Paul it appeared an arbitrary process. 

One morning they met Alec. At first Paul hung back ; then he 
defiantly strode forward. Alec’s face was hostile and he demanded: 
*What are you two doing here?’ 

‘It’s legal to prospect, Mr Barnes,’ said James. 

Alec frowned and said: ‘You didn’t have the common decency 
to ask.’ He was looking at Paul and not at James. Then, when 
Paul could not find words, he seemed to lose interest and began 
moving away. They were astounded to hear him remark: ‘You’re 
quite right to try here, though. It always did seem a likely spot. 
Might have another shot here myself one day.’ Tlien he walked 
slowly off. 

Paul felt bad; he had been imagining his father as an antagonist. 
So strong was his reaction that he almost lost interest in the thing; 
he might even have gone back to the farm if James had not been 
there to keep him to it. For James was not the sort of man to give 
up a job once he had started. 

Now he glanced at Paul and said: ‘Don’t you worry, son. Your 
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Dad’s a decent chap, when all’s said. He was right, we should have 
asked, just out of politeness.’ 

‘It’s all very well,’ said Paul, hugging his old resentment. ‘He 
sounds all right now, but you should have heard the things he 
said.’ 

‘Well, well, we all lose our tempers,’ said James, tolerantly. 

Several days later James remarked : ‘This bit of rock looks quite 
good, let’s pan it.’ They panned it, and it showed good gold. 
‘Doesn’t prove anything,’ said James. ‘We'd better dig a trench or 
two.’ A trench or two were dug, and James said, casually: ‘Looks 
as if this might be it.’ It did not immediately come home to Paul 
that this was James’s way of announcing success. It was too 
iinlicroic. He even found himself thinking: If this is all it is, what’s 
the point of it ? To jindi^ohl - what a pirrasc it is ! Impossible to hear 
it without a quickening of the pulse. And so through the rest: I 
might find gold, you could find gold; they, most certainly, always 
seem to find gold. But not only was it possible to di-op the words, as 
if they were the most ordinary in the world, it did not occur to 
James that Paul might be disappointed. ‘Yes, this is it,’ he con- 
firmed himself, some days later, and added immediately: ‘Let’s get 
some food, no point in being uncomfortable for nothing.’ 

So flat was the scene, just a few untidy diggings in the low 
greenish scrub, with the low, smoky September sky pressing down, 
that Paul was making the thing vei bally dramatic in his mind, thus: 
‘We have found gold. James and I have found gold. And won’t 
my father be cross!’ But it was no use at all; and he obediently 
followed James back to the little shack for cold meat and potatoes. 
It all went on for weeks, while James surveyed the whole area, 
digging cross-trenches, sinking a small shaft. Then he sent some 
rocks in to the Assay people and their assessment was confirmed. 
Surely this should be a moment for rejoicing, but all James said 
was: ‘We won’t get rich on this lot, but it could be worse.’ It 
seemed as if he might even shrug the whole thing olT and start 
again somewhere else. 

Once again the experts came out, standing over the diggings 
making their cautious pronouncements; city men, dressed in the 
crisp khaki they donned for excursions into the veld. ‘Yes, it was 
workable. Yes, it might even turn out quite prospeious, with luck.’ 
Paul felt cheated of glory, and there was no one who would under- 
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Stand this feeling Not even Maggie, he tried to catch her eye and 
smile ruefully, but her eye would not be caught For she was there 
on her son’s invitation She walked over to see Paul’s triumph 
without telling Alec And all the time she watched the experts, 
watched Paul and James, she was thinking of Alee, who would 
have to be told Aftei all these vears ot work with his divining 
rods and his theoiies, after all that patient study of the marsh 
light, gold, It seemed too erucl that his son should casually NNalk 
over the ridge he had himself piospected so thoroughly and 
find a reef within a matter of weeks It was so ci uel that she could 
not bring herself to U 11 him Wh> did it have to be theie, on that 
same ridge‘s Why not anywhcie else in the thousands ol acies of 
veld‘s And she felt even moie sad tor Alec because she knew quite 
well that the reef s being Iheie, on that iidge, was part of Piiil s 
triumph She was afraid that Alee would see that gleam of victory 
m his son’s eyes 

In the meantime the impoitant piece of ground lay waiting, 
guaided by the piesciibed pegging notices that were like sign- 
boards on which were tacked the punted linen notices listing fines 
and penalties against an> pei*’on - even Alec himsell who c ime 
neai to the still invisible gold without pei mission 1 hen out came 
the businessmen and the lawyeis and there was a long period of 
signing documents and drinking toasts to eveiyone eoneeintd 

Paul came over to siippci one evening, and Magne sat in 
suspense, waiting foi him to tell his father, wuting loi the eiu<-l 
blow to fall The bo> was restless, and seveial times opeiitd his 
mouth to speak, tell silent, and in the end said nothing When 
Alec had gone to Ins office to woi k out some e ilcuiations lor a new 
reef, Maggie said ‘Well, I suppose >oii le veiy pleased with youi- 
self’ 

Paul gunned and said ‘Shouldn 1 1 be 

‘Your poor fathei -can t you see how he’s going to feel about 
It*?’ 

All she could get out of him was ‘All i ight, you tell him then I 
won’t say anything ’ 

‘I’m glad you’ve got some feeling for him ’ 

So Paul left and she was faced with the task of telling Alec She 
marvelled that he did not know it alicady All he had to do was lift 
his eyes and look close at the ridge. There, among the bare, 
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thinned trees of the September veld, were the trenches, like new 
scars, and a small black activity of workers. 

The one day Paul came again and said - and now he sounded 
apologetic: ‘You’ll have to tell him, you know. We’re moving the 
heavy machinery tomorrow. He’ll see for himself.’ 

‘I really will tell him,’ she promised. 

‘I don’t want him to feel bad, really I don’t, mother.’ He 
sounded as insistent as a child who needs to be forgiven. 

‘You didn’t think of it before,’ she said, drily. 

He protested : ‘But surely - you’ve never said you were glad, not 
once. Don’t you understand? This might turn out to be a really 
big thing; the experts said it might. I might be a partner of a really 
big mine quite soon.’ 

‘And you’re not eighteen yet,’ she said, smiling to soften the 
words. She was thinking that it was a sad falling-off from what 
she had hoped. What was he? A small-worker. Half-educated, 
without ambition, dependent on that terrible thing, luck. He might 
be a small-worker all his life, with James for companion, drinking 
at week-ends, the African woman in the kitchen - oh, yes, she knew 
what went on, although he seemed to think she was a fool. And if 
they were lucky, he would become a rich man, one of the big 
financiers of the sub-continent. It was possible, anything was 
possible - she smiled tolerantly and said nothing. 

That night she lay awake, trying to arouse in herself the courage 
to tell Alec. She could not. At breakfast she watched his absorbed, 
remote face, and tried to find the words. They would not come. 
After the meal he went into his office, and she went quickly outside. 
Shading her eyes she looked across the mciilie-fields to the ridge. 
Yes, there went the heavy wagons, laden with the black bulk of 
the headgear, great pipes, pulleys: Alec had only to look out of his 
window to see. She slowly went inside and said: ‘Alec, 1 want to 
tell you something.’ He did not lift his eyes. ‘What is it ?’ he asked, 
impatiently. 

‘Come with me for a minute.’ He looked at her, frowned, then 
shrugged and went after her. She pointed at the red dust track that 
showed in the scrub and said: ‘Look.’ Her voice sounded like a 
little girl’s. 

. He glanced at the laden wagons, then slowly moved his eyes 
along the ridge to where the diggings showed. 
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‘What is it T he asked. She tried to speak and found that her lips 
were trembling. Inside she was crying: Poor thing; poor, poor 
thing! ‘What is it?’ he demanded again. Then, after a pause: 
‘Have they found something?’ 

‘Yes,’ she brought out at last. 

‘Any good?’ 

‘They say it might be very good.’ She dared to give him a side- 
ways glance. His face was thoughtful, no more, and she was 
encouraged to say: ‘James and Paul are partners.’ 

‘And on that ridge,’ he exclaimed at last. There was no resent- 
ment in his voice. She glanced at him again. ‘It seems hard, 
doesn’t it?’ he said, slowly; and at once she clutched his arm and 

said: ‘Yes, my dear, it is, it is, I’m so very sorry ’ And here she 

began to cry. She wanted to take him in her arms and comfort him. 
But he was still gazing over at the ridge. ‘I never tried just that 
place,’ he said, thoughtfully. She stopped crying. ‘Funny, I was 
going to sink a trench just there, and then - 1 forget why I 
didn’t.’ 

‘Yes?* she said, in a little voice. She was understanding that it 
was all right. Then he remarked : ‘T always said there was gold on 
that ridge, and there is. I always said it, didn’t 1?’ 

‘Yes, my dear, you did - where are you going ?’ she added, for he 
was walking away, the divining rod swinging from his hand. 

‘I’ll just drop over and do a bit of work around their trenches,* 
she heard as he went. ‘If they know how the reefs lie, then I can 
test ’ 

He vanished into the bush, walking fast, the tails of his bush 
shirt flying. 

When Paul saw him coming he went forward to meet him, 
smiling a rather sickly smile, his heart beating with guilt, and all 
Alec said was: ‘Your mother told me you’d struck it lucky. Mind 
if I use my rod around here for a bit?’ And then, as Paul remained 
motionless from surprise, he said, impatiently: ‘Come on, there’s 
a good kid, I’m in a hurry.’ 

And as the labourers unloaded the heavy machinery and James 
and Paul directed the work, Alec walked in circles and in zigzags, 
the rod rising and falling in his hands like a variety of trapped 
insect, his face rapt with thought. He was oblivious to everything. 
They had to pull him aside to avoid being crushed by the 
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machinery. When, at midday, they asked him to share their cold 
meat, and broke it to him that they had found a second reef, even 
richer than thcfirst, with every prospect of 'going as deep as China’, 
all he said was, and in a proud, pleased voice: ‘Well, that proves it 
I told you, didn’t I? 1 always told you so.’ 




FOURTH NOVEL 


The Antheap 





The Antheap 


Beyond the plain rose the mountains, blue and hazy in a strong 
blue sky. Coming closer they were brown and grey and green, 
ranged heavily one beside the other, but the sky was still blue. 
Climbing up through the pass the plain flattened and diminished 
behind, and the peaks rose sharp and dark grey from lower 
heights of heaped granite boulder, and the sky overhead was 
deeply blue and clear and the heat came shimmering off in waves 
from every surface. ‘Tlirough the range, down the pass, and into 
the plain the other side - let’s go quickly, there it will be cooler, the 
walking easier.’ So thinks the traveller. So the traveller has been 
thinking for many centuries, walking quickly to leave the stifling 
mountains, to gain the cool plain where the wind moves freely. 
But there is no plain. Instead, the pass opens into a hollow which is 
closely surrounded by kopjes: the mountains clench themselves 
into a fist here, and the palm is a mile-wide reach of thick bush, 
where the heat gathers and clings, radiating from boulders, rock- 
ing off the trees, pouring down from a sky which is not blue, but 
thick and low and yellow, because of the smoke that rises, and has 
been rising so long from this mountain-imprisoned hollow. For 
though it is hot and close and arid half the year, and then warm and 
steamy and wet in the rains, there is gold here, so there are always 
people, and everywhere in the bush are pits and slits where the 
prospectors have been, or shallow holes, or even deep shafts. They 
say that the Bushmen were here, seeking gold, hundreds of years 
ago. Perhaps, it is possible. They say that trains of Arabs came 
from the coast, with slaves and warriors, looking for gold to enrich 
the courts of the Queen of Sheba, No one has proved they did not. 

But it is at least certain that at the turn of the century there was 
a big mining company which sunk half a dozen fabulously deep 
shafts, and found gold going ounces to the ton sometimes, but it is a 
capricious and chancy piece of ground, with the reefs all broken 
and unpredictable, and so this company loaded its heavy equip- 
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ment into lorries and off they went to look for gold somewhere 
else, and in a place where the reefs lay more evenly. 

For a few years the hollow in the mountains was left silent, no 
smoke rose to dim the sky, except perhaps for an occasional pros- 
pector, whose fire was a single column of wavering blue smoke, as 
from the cigarette of a giant, rising into the blue, hot sky. 

Then all at once the hollow was filled with violence and noise and 
activity and hundreds of people. Mr Macintosh had bought the 
rights to mine this gold. They told him he was foolish, that no 
single man, no matter how rich, could afford to take chances in this 
place. 

But they did not reckon with the character of Mr Macintosh, 
who had already made a fortune and lost it, in Australia, and then 
made another in New Zealand, which he still had. He proposed to 
increase it here. Of course, he had no intention of sinking those 
expensive shafts which might or might not reach gold and hold the 
dipping, chancy reefs and seams. The right course was quite clear 
to Mr Macintosh, and this course he followed, though it was 
against every known rule of proper mining. 

He simply hired hundreds of African labourers and set them to 
shovel up the soil in the centre of that high, enclosed hollow in the 
mountains, so that there was soon a deeper hollow, then a vast pit, 
then a gulf like an inverted mountain. Mr Macintosh was taking 
great swallows of the earth, like a gold-eating monster, with no 
fancy ideas about digging shafts or spending money on roofing 
tunnels. The earth was hauled, at first, up the shelving sides of the 
gulf in buckets, and these were suspended by ropes made of 
twisted bark fibre, for why spend money on steel ropes when this 
fibre was offered free to mankind on every tree ? And if it got brittle 
and broke and the buckets went plunging into the pit, then they 
were not harmed by the fall,and there was plenty of fibre left on the 
trees. Later, when the gulf grew too deep, there were trucks on rails, 
and it was not unknown for these, too, to go sliding and plunging 
to the bottom, because in all Mr Macintosh’s dealings there was a 
fine, easy good-humour, which meant he was more likely to laugh 
at such an accident than grow angry. And if someone’s head got in 
the way of falling buckets or trucks, then there were plenty of 
black heads and hands for the hiring. And if the loose, sloping 
blufifs of soil fell in landslides, or if a tunnel, narrow as an ant- 
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bear’s hole, that was run off sideways from the main pit like a 
tentacle exploring for new reefs, caved in suddenly, swallowing 
half a dozen men - well, one can’t make an omelette without break- 
ing eggs. This was Mr Macintosh’s favourite motto. 

The Africans who worked thisminecalled it ‘the pitof death’, and 
they called Mr Macintosh ‘The Gold Stomach’. Nevertheless, they 
came in their hundreds to work for him, thus providing free 
arguments for those who said: ‘The native doesn’t understand 
good treatment, he only appreciates the whip, look at Macintosh, 
he’s never short of labour.’ 

Mr Macintosh’s mine, raised high in the mountains, was far 
from the nearest police station, and he took care that there was 
always plenty of kaffir beer brewed in the compound, and if the 
police patrols came searching for criminals, these could count on 
Mr Macintosh facing the police for them and assuring them that 
such and such a native, Registration Number Y2345678, had never 
worked for him. Yes, of course they could sec his books. 

Mr Macintosh’s books and records might appear to the simple- 
minded as casual and ineffective, but these were not the words used 
of his methods by those who worked for him, and so Mr Macintosh 
kept his books himself. He employed no book-keeper, no clerk. In 
fact, he employed only one white man, an engineer. For the rest, 
he had six overseers or boss-boys whom he paid good salaries and 
treated like important people. 

The engineer was Mr Clarke, and his house and Mr Macintosh’s 
house were on one side of the big pit, and the compound for the 
Africans was on the other side. Mr Clarke earned fifty pounds a 
month, which was more than he would earn anywhere else. He was 
a silent, hardworking man, except when he got drunk, which was 
not often. I’hrcc or four times in the year he would be off work for a 
week, and then Mr Macintosh did his work for him till he re- 
covered, when he greeted him with the good-humoured words; 
‘Well, laddie, got that off your chest ?’ 

Mr Macintosh did not drink at all. His not drinking was a 
passionate business, for like many Scots people he ran to extremes. 
Never a drop of liquor could be found in his house. Also, he was 
religious, in a reminiscent sort of way, because of his parents, who 
had been very religious. He lived in a two-roomed shack, with a 
bare wooden table in it, three wooden chairs, a bed and a ward- 
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robe. The cook boiled beef and carrots and potatoes three days a 
Vfeck, roasted beef three days, and cooked a chicken on Sun- 
days. 

Mr Macintosh was one of the richest men in the country, he 
was more than a millionaire. People used to say of him: But for 
heaven’s sake, he could do anything, go anywhere, what’s the 
point of having so much money if you live in the back of beyond 
with a parcel of blacks on top of a big hole in the ground ? 

But to Mr Macintosh it seemed quite natural to live so, and 
when he went for a holiday to Cape Town, where he lived in the 
most expensive hotel, he always came back again long before he 
was expected. He did not like holidays. He liked working. 

He wore old, oily khaki trousers, tied at the waist with an old 
red tie, and he wore a red handkerchief loose around his neck over a 
white cotton singlet. He was short and broad and strong, with a big 
square head tilted back on a thick neck. His heavy brown arms and 
neck sprouted thick black hair around the edges of the singlet. His 
eyes were small and grey and shrewd. His mouth was thin, pressed 
tight in the middle. He wore an old felt hat on the back of his head, 
and carried a stick cut from the bush, and he went strolling around 
the edge of the pit, slashing the stick at bushes and grass or some- 
times at lazy Africans, and he shouted orders to his boss-boys, and 
watched the swarms of workers far below him in the bottom of the 
pit, and then he would go to his little office and make up his books, 
and so he spent his day. In the evenings he sometimes asked Mr 
Clarke to come over and play cards. 

Then Mr Clarke would say to his wife: ‘Annie, he wants me,’ 
and she nodded and told her cook to make supper early. 

Mrs Clarke was the only white woman on the mine. She did not 
mind this, being a naturally solitary person. Also, she had been 
profoundly grateful to reach this haven of fifty pounds a month 
with a man who did not mind her husband’s bouts of drinking. She 
was a woman of early middle age, with a thin, flat body, a thin, 
colourless face, and quiet blue eyes. Living here, in this destroying 
heat, year after year, did not make her ill, it sapped her slowly, 
leaving her rather numbed and silent. She spoke very little, but 
then she roused herself and said what was necessary. 

For instance, when they first arrived at the mine it was to a two- 
roomed house. She walked over to Mr Macintosh and said: ‘You 
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are alone, but you have four rooms. There are two of us and the 
baby, and we have two rooms. There’s no sense in it.’ Mr Macin- 
tosh gave her a quick, hard look, his mouth tightened, and then he 
began to laugh. ‘Well, yes, that is so,’ he said, laughing, and he 
made the change at once, chuckling every time he remembered 
how the quiet Annie Clarke had put him in his place. 

Similarly, about once a month Aniue Clarke went to his house 
and said : ‘Now get out of my way, I’ll get things straight for you.’ 
And when she’d finished tidying up she said: ‘You’re nothing but 
a pig, and that’s the truth.’ She was referring to his habit of throw- 
ing his clothes everywhere, or vveaiing them for weeks unwashed, 
and also to other matters which no one else dared to refer to, even 
as indirectly as this. To this he miglit reply, chuckling with the 
pleasure of teasing her: ‘You’re a married woman, Mrs Clarke,’ 
and she said: ‘Nothing stops you getting married that I can see.’ 
And she walked away very straight, her cheeks burniiig with 
indignation. 

She was very fond of him, and he of her. And Mr Clarke liked 
and admired him, and he liked Mr Clarke. And since Mr Clarke 
and Mrs Clarke lived amiably together in their four-roomed 
house, sharing bed and board without ever quarrelling, it was to be 
presumed they liked each other too. But they seldom spoke. What 
was there to say ? 

It was to this silence, to these understood truths, that little 
Tommy had to grow up and ad just himself. 

Tommy Clarke was three months when he came to the mine, 
and day and night his cars were filled with noise, every day and 
every night for years, so tliat he did not think of it as noise, rather, 
it was a different sort of silence. The mine-stamps thudded 
gold, gold, gold, gold, gold, on and on, never changing, never 
stopping. So he did not hear them. But there came a day when the 
machinery broke, and it was when Tommy was three years old, 
and the silence was so terrible and so empty that he went screech- 
ing to his mother: ‘It’s stopped, it’s stopped,’ and he wept, shiver- 
ing, in a corner until the thudding began again. It was as if the 
heart of the world had gone silent. But when it started to beat. 
Tommy heard it, and he knew the diflerence between silence and 
sound, and his ears acquired a new sensitivity, like a conscience. 
He heard the shouting and the singing from the swarms of working 
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Africans, reckless, noisy people because of the danger they always 
must live with. He heard the picks ringing on stone, the softer, 
deeper thud of picks on thick earth. He heard the clang of the 
trucks, and the roar of falling earth, and the rumbling of trolleys 
on rails. And at night the owls hooted and the night-jars screamed, 
and the crickets chirped. And when it stormed it seemed the sky 
itself was flinging down bolts of noise against the mountains, for 
tlie thunder rolled and crashed, and the lightning darted from 
peak to peak around him. It was never silent, never, save for that 
awful moment when the big heart stopped beating. Yet later he 
longed for it to stop again, just for an hour, so that he might hear 
a true silence. That was when he was a little older, and the quiet- 
ness of his parents was beginning to trouble him. There they were, 
always so gentle, saying so little, only: That’s how things are; or: 
You ask so many questions; or: You’ll understand when you 
grow up. 

It was a false silence, much worse than that real silence had been. 

He would play beside his mother in the kitchen, who never said 
anything but Yes, and No, and - with a patient, sighing voice, as 
if even his voice tired her: You talk so much, Tommy! 

And he was carried on his father’s shoulders around the big, 
black working machines, and they couldn’t speak because of the 
din the machines made. And Mr Macintosh would say: Well, 
laddie ? and give him sweets from his pocket, which he always kept 
there, especially for Tommy. And once he saw Mr Macintosh and 
his father playing cards in the evening, and they didn’t talk at all, 
except for the words that the game needed. 

So Tommy escaped to the friendly din of the compound across 
the great gulf, and played all day with the black children, dancing 
in their dances, running through the bush after rabbits, or working 
wet clay into shapes of bird or beast. No silence there, everything 
noisy and cheerful, and at evening he returned to his equable, 
silent parents, and after the meal he lay in bed listening to the 
thud, thud, thud, thud, thud, thud, of the stamps. In the compound 
across the gulf they were drinking and dancing, the drums made 
a quick beating against the slow thud of the stamps, and the 
dancers around the fires yelled, a high, undulating sound like a 
big wind coming fast and crooked through a gap in the mountains. 
That was a different world, to which he belonged as much as to 
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this one, where people said; Finish your pudding; or: It’s time for 
bed; and very little else. 

When he was five years old he got malaria and was very sick. 
He recovered, but in the rainy season of the next year he got it 
again. Both times Mr Macintosh got into his big American car 
and went streaking across the thirty miles of bush to the nearest 
hospital for the doctor. The doctor said quinine, and be careful to 
screen for mosquitoes. It was easy to give quinine, but Mrs Clarke, 
that tired, easy-going woman, found it hard to say: Don’t, and 
Be in by six; and Don’t go near water; and so, when Tommy was 
seven, he got malaria again. And now Mrs Clarke was worried, 
because the doctor spoke severely, mentioning blackwater. 

Mr Macintosh drove the doctor back to his hospital and then 
came home, and at once went to see Tommy, for he loved Tommy 
very deeply. 

Mrs Clarke said; ‘What do you expect, with all these holes 
evei*ywhcre, they're full of water all the wet season.’ 

‘Well, lassie, 1 can’t fill in all the holes and shafts, people have 
been digging up here since the Queen of Sheba.’ 

‘Never mind about the Queen of Sheba. At least you could 
screen our house properly.’ 

‘1 pay your husband fifty pounds a month,’ said Mr Macintosh, 
conscious of being in the right. 

‘Fifty pounds and a proper house,’ said Annie Clarke. 

Mr Macintosh gave her that quick, narrow look, and then 
laughed loudly. A week later the house was encased in fine wire 
mesh all round from roof-edge to veranda-edge, so that it looked 
like a new meat safe, and Mrs Clarke went over to Mr Macintosh’s 
house and gave it a grand cleaning, and when she left she said: 
‘You’re nothing but a pig, you’re as rich as the Oppenheimers, 
why don’t you buy yourself some new vests at least. And you’ll be 
getting malaria, too, the way you go traipsing about at nights.’ 

She returned to Tommy, who was seated on the veranda behind 
the grey-glistening wire-netting, in a big deck-chair. He was very 
thin and white after the fever. He was a long child, bony, and his 
eyes were big and black, and his mouth full and pouting from the 
petulances of the illness. He had a mass of richly-brown hair, like 
caramels, on his head. His mother looked at this pale child of hers, 
who was yet so brightly coloured and full of vitality, and her tired 
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will-power revived enough to determine a new regime for him. 
He was never to be out after six at night, when the mosquitoes 
were abroad. He was never to be out before the sun rose. 

‘You can get up,’ she said, and he got up, thankfully throwing 
aside his covers. 

‘I’ll go over to the compound,’ he said at once. 

She hesitated, and then said: ‘You mustn’t play there any 
more.’ 

‘Why not ?’ he asked, already fidgeting on the steps outside the 
wire-netting cage. 

Ah, how she hated these Whys, and Why nots! They tired her 
utterly. ‘Because 1 say so,’ she snapped. 

But he persisted: ‘1 always play here.’ 

‘You’re getting too big now, and you’ll be going to school soon.’ 

Tommy sank on to the steps and remained there, looking away 
over the great pit to the busy, sunlit compound. He had known 
this moment was coming, of course. It was a knowledge that was 
part of the silence. And yet he had not known it. He said: ‘Why, 
why, why, why?’ singing it out in a persistent wail. 

‘Because I say so.’ Then, in tired desperation : ‘You get sick from 
the Africans, too.’ 

At this, he switched his large black eyes from the scenery to his 
mother, and she Hushed a little. For they wcic derisively scornful. 
Yet she half-believed it herself, or rather, must believe it, for all 
through, the wet season the bush would lie waterlogged and 
festering with mosquitoes, and nothing could be done about it, 
and one has to put the blame on something. 

She said: ‘Don't argue. You’re not to play with them. You’re 
too big now to play with a lot of dirty kaflirs. When you were 
little it was different, but now you’re a big boy.’ 

Tommy sat on the steps in the sweltering afternoon sun that 
came thick and yellow through the haze of dust and smoke over 
the mountains, and he said nothing. He made no attempt to go 
near the compound, now that his growing to manhood depended 
on his not playing with the black people. So he had been made to 
feel. Yet he did not believe a word of it, not really. 

Some days later, he was kicking a football by himself around 
the back of the house when a group of black children called to him 
from the bush, and he turned away as if he had not seen them. They 
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called again and then ran away. And Tommy wept bitterly, for 
now he was alone. 

He went to the edge of the big pit and lay on his stomach look- 
ing down. The sun blazed through him so that his bones ached, 
and he shook his mass of hair forward over his eyes to shield 
them. Below, the great pit was so deep that the men working on 
the bottom of it were like ants. The ti*ucks that climbed up the 
almost vertical sides were like matchboxes. The system of ladders 
and steps cut in the earth, which the workers used to climb up 
and down, seemed so flimsy across the gulf that a stone might 
dislodge it. Indeed, falling stones often did. Tommy sprawled, 
gripping the earth tight with tense belly and flung limbs, and 
stared down. They were all like ants and flies. Mr Macintosh, too, 
when he went down, which he did often, for no one could say he 
was a coward. And his father, and Tommy himself, they were all 
no bigger than little insects. 

It was like an enormous ant-working, as brightly tinted as a 
fresh anthe«np. The levels of earth around the mouth of the pit 
were reddish, then lower down grey and gravelly, and lower still, 
clear yellow. Heaps of the inert, heavy yellow soil, brought up 
from the bottom, lay all around him. He stretched out his hand 
and took some of it. It was unresponsive, lying lifeless and dense 
on his fingers, a little damp from the rain. He clenched his fist, and 
loosened it, and now the mass of yellow earth lay shaped on his 
palm, showing the marks of his fingers. A shape like - what? A bit 
of root? A fragment of rock rotted by water? He rolled his palms 
vigorously around it, and it became smooth like a water-ground 
stone. Then he sat up and took more earth, and formed a pit, and 
up the sides flying ladders with bits of stick, and little kips of 
wetted earth for the trucks. Soon the sun dried it, and it all cracked 
and fell apart. Tommy gave the model a kick and went moodily 
back to the house. The sun was going down. It seemed that he had 
left a golden age of freedom behind, and now there was a new 
country of restrictions and time-tables. 

His mother saw how he suffered, but thought: Soon he’ll go to 
school and find companions. 

But he was only just seven, and very young to go all the way to 
the city to boarding-school. She sent for school-books, and taught 
him to read. Yet this was for only two or three hours in the day. 
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and for the rest he mooned about, as she complained, gazing away 
over the gulf to the compound, from where he could hear the 
noise of the playing children. He was stoical about it, or so it 
seemed, but underneath he was suffering badly from this new 
knowledge, which was much more vital than anything he had 
learned from the school-books. He knew the word loneliness, and 
lying at the edge of the pit he formed the yellow clay into little 
figures which he called Betty and Freddy and Dirk. Playmates. 
Dirk was the name of the boy he liked best among the children in 
the compound over the gulf. 

One day his mother called him to the back door. There stood 
Dirk, and he was holding between his hands a tiny duiker, the 
size of a thin cat. Tommy ran forward, and was about to exclaim 
with Dirk over the little animal, when he remembered his new 
status. He stopped, stiffened himself, and said: ‘How much?’ 

Dirk, keeping his eyes evasive, said: ‘One shilling, Baas.’ 

Tommy glanced at his mother and then said, proudly, his voice 
high: ‘Damned cheek, too much.’ 

Annie Clarke flushed. She was ashamed and flustered. She came 
forward and said quickly: ‘It’s all right, Tommy, I’ll give you the 
shilling.’ She took the coin from the pocket of her apron and gave 
it to Tommy, who handed it at once to Dirk. Tommy took the 
little animal gently in his hands, and his tenderness for this 
frightened and lonely creature rushed up to his eyes and he turned 
away so, that Dirk couldn’t see - he would have been bitterly 
ashamed to show softness in front of Dirk, who was so tough and 
fearless. 

Dirk stood back, watching, unwilling to sec the last of the buck. 
Then he said: ‘It’s just born, it can die.’ 

Mrs Clarke said, dismissingly: ‘Yes, Tommy will look after it.’ 
Dirk walked away slowly, fingering the shilling in his pocket, but 
looking back at where Tommy and his mother were making a nest 
for the little buck in a packing-case. Mrs Clarke made a feeding- 
bottle with some linen stuffed into the neck of a tomato sauce 
bottle and filled it with milk and water and sugar. Tommy knelt 
by the buck and tried to drip the milk into its mouth. 

It lay trembling lifting its delicate head from the crumpled, 
huddled limbs, too weak to move, the big eyes dark and forlorn. 
Then the trembling became a spasm of weakness and the head 
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collapsed with a soft thud against the side of the box, and then 
slowly, and with a trembling effort, the neck lifted the head again. 
Tommy tried to push the wad of linen into the soft mouth, and the 
milk wetted the fur and ran down over the buck’s chest, and he 
wanted to cry 

‘But it’ll die, mother, it’ll die,’ he shouted, angrily 
‘You mustn’t force it,’ said Annie Clarke, and she went away 
to hci household duties Tommy knelt there with the bottle, 
stioking the trembl.ng little buck and suffering eveiy time the 
thin neck collapsed with weakness, ind tried again and again to 
inteicst It in the milk But the buck wouldn’t dunk at all 
‘Why shouted Tommy, in the anger ol his misery ‘Why won’t 
it drink ^ Why'^ why'^’ 

‘But It s only just boi n,’ said Mis C larkc The coid was still on 
the cicatuie’s navel, like a shiivelling, daik stick 
That night lommy took the little buck into his room, and 
secretly m the dark lilted it, folded in a hi inkct, into his bed He 
could Icel it trembling litiullv a<Minst his chest, and he cued into 
the d 11 k because he knew it w as going to die 

In the inointng when he woke, the bu>^k could not lilt its head 
at ill, ind It was a weak, collap«-td wi'ght on lommy’s shc^t, a 
chilly weight The blanket in which it lav was nivsscd with yellow 
stuff I'ke 1 scrambled lonimv washed the buck gently, and 
wnpped It again in new covciiiigs, and la d it on tlie veranda 
where the sun could waim it 

Mi ^ C kiikc gently toic» d the jaws open and poured dowm milk 
until the buck choked ronim\ knelt beside it all moining, siiflci- 
ing as he had never siiffcicd before The tcais lan steadily down 
his face and he wished he could di( too, and Mis Claikc wished 
vciy mueh she could citch DiiK and give him a good beating, 
whieh would be unjiisi, bu< might do something lo iclicvc her 
feelings ‘Besides,’ she said to hei husband, ‘it’s nothing but 
cruelty, taking a tinv thing like that from its molhei ’ 

Late that afternoon the buck died, and Mr Claike, who had 
not seen his son’s miseiy over it, casually threw the tiny, stiff 
coipse to the cookboy and told him to go and buiy it Tommy 
stood on the veranda, his face tight and angiy, and watched the 
cookbc'y shovel his little buck hastily under some bushes^ and 
return whistling. 
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Then he went into the room where his mother and father were 
sitting and said: ‘Why is Dirk yellow and not dark brown like the 
other kaffirs?’ 

Silence. Mr Clarke and Annie Clarke looked at each other. 
Then Mr Clarke said: They come diflerent colours.’ 

Tommy looked forcefully at his mother, who said: ‘He’s a 
half-caste.’ 

‘What’s a half-caste?’ 

‘You’ll understand when you grow up.’ 

Tommy looked from his father, who was filling a pipe, his eyes 
lowered to the work, then at his mother, whose cheekbones held 
that proud, bright flush. 

‘I understand now,’ he said, defiantly. 

‘Then why do you ask?’ said Mrs Clarke, with anger. Why, she 
was saying, do you infringe the rule of silence? 

Tommy went out, and to the brink of the great pit. There he 
lay, wondering why he had said he understood when he did not. 
Though in a sense he did. He was remembering, though he liad 
not noticed it before, that among the gang of children in the 
compound were two yellow childien. Dirk was one, and Dirk’s 
sister another. She was a liny child, who came toddling on the 
fringe of the older children’s games. But Dirk’s mother was black, 
or rather, dark-brown like the others. And Dirk was not really 
yellow, but light copper-colour. The colour of this earth, were it a 
little darker. Tommy’s fingers were fiddling with the damp clay. 
He looked at the little figures he had made, Betty and Freddy. 
Idly, he smashed them. Then he picked up Dirk and flung him 
down. But he must have flung him down too carefully, for he did 
not break, and so he set the figure against the stalk of a weed. He 
took up a lump of clay, and as his fingers experimentally pushed 
and kneaded it, the shape grew into the shape of a little duiker. 
But not a sick duiker, which had died because it had been taken 
from its mother. Not at all, it was a fine strong duiker, standing 
with one hoof raised and its head listening, ears pricked forward. 

Tommy knelt on the verge of the great pit, absorbed, while the 
duiker grew into its proper form. He became dissatisfied - it was 
too small. He impatiently smashed what he had done, and taking 
a big heap of the yellowish, dense soil, shook water on it from an 
old rusty railway sleeper that had collected rainwater, and made 
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the mass soft and workable. Then he began again. The duiker 
would be half life-size. 

And so his hands woiked and his mind worried along its path 
of questions : Why ? Why Why ? And finally : If Dirk is half black, 
or rather half white and half dark-brown, then who is his father? 

For a long time his mind hovered on the edge of the answei , but 
did not finally reach it. Hut from time to time he looked across the 
gulf to wheie Mr Macintosh was strolling, swinging his big 
cudgel, and he thought: Tlicre are only two white men on this 
mine 

Tlie buck was now finished, and he wetted his fingers in rusty 
rainwater, and smoothed down the soft clay to make it glisten 
like the sui faces of fur, but at once it di led and dulled, and as he 
knelt there he thought how the sun would crack it and it would 
fall to pieces, and an angry dissatisfaction filled him and he hung 
his head and v^anted veiy much to cry And just as the first tears 
were coming he heard a soft whistle fiom behind him, and turned, 
and there was Diik, kneeling behind a bush and looking out 
till on gh the parted leaves. 

Ts the buck all i ight a‘‘ked Diik 

Tommy said ‘ft’s dead,’ and he kicked his foot at his model 
diiikei so that the thick clay fell apait in lumps 

Diik said ‘Don’t do f Ii U, it’s nice,’ and he sprang forward and 
ti led to fit the pieces togcMier 

‘It’s no good, the urn’ll crack it,’ said Tommy, and he began to 
cry, although he was so ashamed to erv in fiont of Diik. ‘The 
buck’s dead,’ he wept, ‘it’s dt ad ’ 

‘1 can get you anothci,’ said Diik, looking at Tommy rather 
surpiised ‘I killed it’s mothei with a stone. It’s easy ’ 

Diik was seven, like Tommy He was tall and strong, like 
Tommy TTis eyes wcic daik and lull, but his mouth was not full 
and soft, but long and nariow, clenched in the middle. His hair 
was veiy black and soft and long, falling uncut around his face, 
and his skin was a smooth, yellowish copper. Tommy stopped 
crying and looked at Diik. He said: ‘It’s ciucl to kill a buck’s 
mother with a stone.’ Dirk’s mouth paited in surprised laughter 
over his big white teeth Tommy watched him laugh, and he 
thought: Well, now I know who his father is 

He looked away to his home, which was two hundred yards off, 
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exposed to the sun’s glare among low bushes of hibiscus and 
poinsettia. He looked at Mr Macintosh’s house, which was a few 
hundred yards further off. Then he looked at Dirk. He was full of 
anger, which he did not understand, but he did understand that he 
was also defiant, and this was a moment of decision. After a long 
time he said: ‘They can see us from here,’ and the decision was 
made. 

They got up, but as Dirk rose he saw the little clay figure laid 
against a stem, and he picked it up. ‘This is me,’ he said at once. 
For crude as the thing was, it was unmistakably Dirk, who smiled 
with pleasure. ‘Can 1 have it?’ he asked, and fommy nodded, 
equally proud and pleased. 

They went off into the bush between the two houses, and then 
on for perhap s half a mile. This was the deserted part of the hollow 
in the mountains, no one came here, all the bustle and noise was 
on the other side. In front of them rose a sharp peak, and low at 
its foot was a high anthill, draped with Christmas fern and thick 
with shrub. 

The two boys went inside the curtains of fern and sat down. No 
one could sec them here. Dirk carefully put the little clay figure of 
himself inside a hole in the roots of a tree. Fhen he said: ‘Make 
the buck again.’ Tommy took his knife and knelt beside a fallen 
tree, and tried to carve the buck from it. The wood was soft and 
rotten, and was easily carved, and by night there was the clumsy 
shape of the buck coming out of the trunk. Dirk said : ‘Now we’ve 
both got something.’ 

The next day the two boys made their way separately to the 
antheap and played there together, and so it was every day. 

Then one evening Mrs Clarke said to Tommy just as he was 
going to bed : ‘1 thought I told you not to play with the kaffirs ?’ 

Tommy stood very still. Then he lifted his head and said to her, 
with a strong look across at his father: ‘Why shouldn’t I play with 
Mr Macintosh’s son ?’ 

Mrs Clarke stopped breathing for a moment, and closed her 
eyes. She opened them in appeal at her husband. But Mr Clarke 
was filling his pipe. Tommy waited and then said good night and 
went to his room. 

There he undressed slowly and climbed into the narrow iron 
bed and lay quietly, listening to the thud, thud, gold, gold, thud, 
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thud, of the mine-stamps. Over in the compound they were danc- 
ing, and the tom-toms were beating fast, like the quick beat of the 
buck’s heart that night as it lay on his chest. They were yelling like 
the wind coming through gaps in a mountain and through the 
window he could see the high, flaring light of the fires, and the 
black figures of the dancing people were wild and active against it. 

Mrs Clarke came quickly in. She was crying. ‘Tommy,’ she 
said, sitting on the edge of his bed in the dark. 

‘Yes ?’ he said, cautiously. 

‘You mustn’t say that again. Not ever.’ 

He said nothing. His mother’s hand was urgently pressing his 
arm. ‘Your father might lose his job,’ said Mrs Clarke, wildly. 
‘We’d never get this money anywhere else. Never. You must 
understand. Tommy.’ 

‘I do understand,’ said Tommy, stiflly, very sorry for his mother, 
but hating her at the same time. ‘Just don’t say it. Tommy, don't 
ever say it.’ Then she kissed him in a way that was both fond and 
appealing, and went out, shutting the door. To her husband she 
said it was time Tommy went to school, and next day she wrote to 
make the arrangements. 

And so now Tommy made the long journey by car and train 
into the city four times a year, and four times a year he came back 
for the holidays. Mr Macintosh always drove him to the station 
and gave him ten shillings pocket money, and he came to fetch 
him in the car with his parents, and he always said: ‘Well, laddie, 
and how’s school?’ And Tommy said: ‘Fine, Mr Macintosh.’ 
And Mr Macintosh said: ‘Wc’ll make a college man of you yet.’ 

When he said this, the flush came bright and proud on Annie 
Clarke’s cheeks, and she looked quickly at Mr Clarke, who was 
smiling and embarrassed. But Mr Macintosh laid his hands on 
Tommy’s shoulders and said: ‘There’s my laddie, there’s my 
laddie,’ and Tommy kept his shoulders stiff and still. Afterwards, 
Mrs Clarke would say, nervously: ‘He’s fond of you. Tommy, 
he’ll do right by you.’ And once she said : ‘It’s natural, he’s got no 
children of his own.’ But Tommy scowled at her and she flushed 
and said: ‘Tliere’s things you don’t understand yet. Tommy, and 
you’ll regret it if you throw away your chances.’ Tommy turned 
away with an impatient movement. Yet it was not so clear at all, 
for it was almost as if he were a rich man’s son, with all that 
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pocket money, and the parcels of biscuits and sweets that Mr 
Macintosh sent into schooJ during the term, and being fetched in 
the great rich car. And underneath it all he felt as if he were 
dragged along by the nose. He felt as if he were part of a con- 
spiracy of some kind that no one ever spoke about. Silence. His 
real feelings were growing up slow and complicated and obstinate 
underneath that silence. 

At school it was not at all complicated, it was the other world. 
There Tommy did his lessons and played with his friends and did 
not think of Dirk. Or rather, his thoughts of him were proper for 
that world. A half-caste, ignorant, living in the kaffir location - 
he felt ashamed that he played with Dirk in the holidays, and he 
told no one. Even on the train coming home he would think like 
that of Dirk, but the nearer he reached home the more his thoughts 
wavered and darkened. On the first evening at home he would 
speak of the school, and how he was first in the class, and he 
played with this boy or that, or went to such fine houses in the 
city as a guest. The very first morning he would be standing on 
the veranda looking at the big pit and at the compound away 
beyond it, and his mother watched him, smiling in nervous sup- 
plication. And then he walked down the steps, away from the pit, 
and into the bush to the antheap. There Dirk was waiting for him. 
So it was every holiday. Neither of the boys spoke at first of what 
divided them. But, on the eve of Tommy’s return to school after 
he had been there a year, Dirk said: ‘You’re getting educated, but 
IVc nothing to learn.’ Tommy said: ‘I’li bring back books and 
teach you.’ He said this in a quick voice, as if ashamed, and Dirk’s 
eyes were accusing and angry. He gave his sarcastic laugh and 
said: ‘That’s what you say, white boy.’ 

It was not pleasant, but what Tommy said was not pleasant 
either, like a favour wrung out of a condescending person. 

The two boys were sitting on the antheap under the fine lacy 
c irtains of Christmas fern, looking at the rocky peak soaring into 
the smoky yellowish sky. Tliere was the most unpleasant sort of 
annoyance in Tommy, and he felt ashamed of it. And on Dirk’s 
face there was an aggressive but ashamed look. They continued 
to sit there, a little apart, full of dislike for each other, and know- 
ing that the dislike came from the pressure of the outside world. ‘I 
said I’d teach you, didn’t I?’ said Tommy, grandly, shying a 
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Stone at a bush so that leaves flew off in all directions. ‘You white 
bastard,’ said Dirk, in a low voice, and he let out that sudden 
ugly laugh, showing his white teeth. ‘Wliat did you say?’ said 
Tommy, going pale and jumping to his feet. ‘You heard,’ said 
Dirk, still laughing. He too got up. Then Tommy flung himself on 
Dirk and they overbalanced and rolled off into the bushes, kicking 
and scratching. They rolled apart and began fighting properly, 
with fists. Tommy was better-fed and more healthy. Dirk was 
tougher. They were a match, and they stopped \^hen they were 
too tired and battered to go on. They staggered over to the ant- 
heap and sat there side by side, panting, wiping the blood off their 
faces. At last they lay on their backs on the rough slant of the 
anthill and looked up at the sky. Every trace of dislike had 
vanished, and they felt easy and quiet. When the sun went down 
they walked together through the bush to a point where they 
could not be seen from the houses, and there they said, as always: 
‘See you tomorrow.’ 

When Mr Macintosh gave him the usual ten shillings, he put 
them into his pocket thinking he would buy a football, but he did 
not. The ten shillings stayed unspent until it was nearly the end of 
term, and then he went to the shops and bought a reader and some 
exercise books and pencils, and an arithmetic. He hid these at 
the bottom of his trunk and whipped them out before his mother 
could see them. 

He took them to the antheap next morning, but before he could 
reach it he saw there was a little shed built on it, and the Christmas 
fern had been draped like a veil across the roof of the shed. The 
bushes had been cut on the top of the anthill, but left on the sides, 
so that the shed looked as if it rose from the tops of the bushes. 
The shed was of unbarked poles pushed into the earth, the roof 
was of thatch, and the upper half of the front was left open. Inside 
there was a bench of poles and a table of planks on poles. There 
sat Dirk, waiting hungrily, and Tommy went and sat beside him, 
putting the books and pencils on the table. 

‘This shed is fine,’ said Tommy, but Dirk was already looking 
at the books. So he began to teach Dirk how to read. And for all 
that holiday they were together in the shed while Dirk pored over 
the books. He found them more difiicult than Tommy did, because 
they were full of words for tilings Dirk did not know, like curtains 
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or carpet, and teaching Dirk to read the word carpet meant telling 
him all about carpets and the furnishings of a house. Often Tommy 
felt bored and restless and said : ‘Let’s play,’ but Dirk said fiercely : 
‘No, I want to read.’ Tommy grew fretful, for after all he had been 
working in the term and now he felt entitled to play. So there was 
another fight. Dirk said Tommy was a lazy white bastard, and 
Tommy said Dirk was a dirty half-caste. They fought as before, 
evenly matched and to no conclusion, and afterwards felt fine and 
friendly, and even made jokes about the fighting. It was arranged 
that they should work in the mornings only and leave the after- 
noons for play. When Tommy went back home that evening his 
mother saw the scratches on his face and the swollen nose, and 
said hopefully: ‘Have you and Dirk been fighting?’ But Tommy 
said no, he had hit his face on a tree. 

His parents, of course, knew about the shed in the bush, but 
did not speak of it to Mr Macintosh. No one did. For Dirk’s 
very existence was something to be ignored by everyone, and none 
of the workers, not even the overseers, would dare to mention 
Dirk’s name. When Mr Macintosh asked Tommy what he had 
done to his face, he said he had slipped and fallen. 

And so their eighth year and their ninth went past. Dirk could 
read and write and do ail the sums that Tommy could do. He was 
always handicapped by not knowing the different way of living, 
and scon he said, angrily, it wasn’t fair, and there was another 
fight about it, and then Tommy began another way of teaching. 
He would tell how it was to go to a cinema in the city, every detail 
of it, how the seats were arranged in such a way, and one pa id so 
much, and the lights were like this, and the picture on the .screen 
worked like that. Or he would describe how at school they ate 
such things for breakfast and other things for lunch. Or tell how 
the man had come with picture slides talking about China. The 
two boys got out an atlas and found China, and Tommy told 
Dirk every word of what the lecturer had said. Or it might be Italy 
or some other country. And they would argue that the lecturer 
should have said this or that, for Dirk was always hotly scornful 
of the white man’s way of looking at things, so arrogant, he said. 
Soon Tommy saw things through Dirk; he saw the other life in 
town clear and brightly-coloured and a little distorted, as Dirk did. 

Soon, at school. Tommy would involuntarily think: I must 
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remember this to tell Dirk. It was impossible for him to do any- 
thing, say anything, without being very conscious of just how it 
happened, as if Dirk’s black, sarcastic eye had got inside him. 
Tommy, and never closed. And a feeling of unwillingness grew in 
Tommy, because of the strain of fitting these two worlds together. 
He found himself swearing at niggers or kaffirs like the other 
boys, and more violently than they did, but immediately after- 
wards he would find himself thinking: 1 must remember this so as 
to tell Dirk. Because of all this thinking, and seeing everything 
clear all the time, he was very bright at school, and found the 
work easy. He was two classes ahead of his age. 

That was the tenth year, and one day Tommy went to the shed 
in the bush and Dirk was not waiting for him. It was the first day 
^of the holidays. All the term he had been remembering things to 
tell Dirk, and now Dirk was not there. A dove was sitting on the 
Christmas fern, cooing lazily in the hot morning, a sleepy, lonely 
sound. When Tommy came pushing through the bushes it flew 
away. The mine-stamps thudded heavily, gold, gold, and Tommy 
saw that the shed was empty even of books, for the case where 
they were usually kept was hanging open. 

He went running to his mother: ‘Where’s Dirk T he asked. 

‘How should I know?’ said Annie Clarke, cautiously. She really 
did not know. 

‘You do know, you do!’ he cried, angrily. And then he went 
racing off to the big pit. Mr Macintosh was sitting on an upturned 
truck on the edge, watching the hundreds of workers below him, 
moving like ants on the yellow bottom. ‘Well, laddie?’ he asked, 
amiably, and moved over for Tommy to sit by him. 

‘Where’s Dirk?’ asked Tommy, accusingly, standing in front of 
him. 

Mr Macintosh tipped his old felt hat even further back and 
scratched at his front hair and looked at Tommy. 

‘Dirk’s working,’ he said, at last. 

‘Where?’ 

Mr Macintosh pointed at the bottom of the pit. Then he said 
again: ‘Sit down, laddie, I want to talk to you.’ 

‘I don’t want to,’ said Tommy, and he turned away and went 
blundering over the veld to the shed. He sat on the bench and cried, 
and when dinner-time came he did not go home. All that day he 
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sat in the shed, and when he had finished crying he remained on 
the bench, leaning his back against the poles of the shed, and 
stared into the bush. The doves cooed and cooed, kru-kruuuu, 
kru-kruuuuu, and a woodpecker tapped, and the mine-stamps 
thudded. Yet it was very quiet, a hand of silence gripped the bush, 
and he could hear the borers and the ants at work in the poles of 
the bench he sat on. He could see that although the anthill seemed 
dead, a mound of hard, peaked, baked earth, it was very much 
alive, for there was a fresh outbreak of wet, damp earth in the 
floor of the shed. Tliere was a fine crust of reddish, lacey earth 
over the poles of the walls. Tlie shed would have to be built again 
soon, because the ants and borers would have eaten it through. 
But what was the use of a shed without Dirk ? 

All that day he stayed there, and did not return until dark, and 
when his mother said: ‘What’s the matter with you, why are you 
crying?' he said angrily, ‘I don’t know,’ matching her dishonesty 
with his own. The next day, even before breakfast, he was ofl* to 
the shed, and did not return until dark, and refused his supper 
although he had not eaten all day. 

And the next day it was the same, but now he was bored and 
lonely. He took his knife from his pocket and whittled at a slick, 
and it became a boy, bent and straining under the weight of a 
heavy load, his arms clenched up to support it. He took the figure 
home at supper-time and ate with it on the table in front of him. 

‘What’s that?’ asked Annie Clarke, and Tommy answered: 
‘Dirk.’ 

He took it to his bedroom, and sat in the soft lamp light, working 
away with his knife, and he had it in his hand the following 
morning when he met Mr Macintosh at the brink of the pit. 
‘What’s that, laddie?’ asked Mr Macintosh, and Tommy said: 
‘Dirk.’ 

Mr Macintosh’s mouth went thin, and then he smiled and said: 
‘Let me have it.’ 

‘No, it’s for Dirk.’ 

Mr Macintosh took out his wallet and said: ‘I’ll pay you for it.’ 

‘I don’t want any money,’ said Tommy, angrily, and Mr 
Macintosh, greatly disturbed, put back his wallet. Then Tommy, 
hesitating, said: ‘Yes, I do.’ Mr Macintosh, his values confirmed, 
was relieved, and he took out his wallet again and produced a 
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pound note, which seemed to him very generous. ‘Five pounds,’ 
said Tommy, promptly. Mr Macintosh first scowled, then laughed. 
He tipped back his head and roared with laughter. ‘Well, laddie, 
you’ll make a business man yet. Five pounds for a little bit of 
wood !’ 

‘Make it for yourself then, if it’s just a bit of wood.’ 

Mr Macintosh counted out five pounds and handed them over. 
‘What are you going to do with that money?’ he asked, as he 
watched Tommy buttoning them carefully into his shirt pocket. 
‘Give them to Dirk,’ said Tommy, triumphantly, and Mr 
Macintosh’s heavy old face went purple. He watched while 
Tommy walked away from him, sitting on the truck, letting the 
heavy cudgel swing lightly against his shoes. He solved his im- 
mediate problem by thinking: He’s a good laddie, he’s got a good 
heart. 

That night Mrs Clarke came over while he was sitting over his 
roast beef and cabbage, and said: ‘Mr Macintosh, 1 want a word 
with you.’ He nodded at a chair, but she did not sit. ‘Tommy’s 
upset,’ she said, delicately, ‘he's been used to Dirk, and now he’s 
got no one to play w'ith.’ 

For a moment Mr Macintosh kept his eyes lowered, then he 
said: ‘It’s etisily fixed, Annie, don’t w'orry yourself.' He spoke 
heartily, as it was easy for him to do, speaking of a worker, who 
might be released at his whim for other duties. 

That bright protesting flush came on to her cheeks, in spite of 
herself, and she looked quickly at him, with real indignation. But 
he Ignored it and said: ‘I’ll fix it in the morning, Annie.’ 

She thanked him and went back home, sulTcring because she 
had not said those words w'hich had always soolhed her conscience 
in the past: You’re nothing but a pig, Mr Macintosh. . . . 

As for Tommy, he was sitting in the shed, crying his eyes out. 
And then, when there were no more tears, there came such a 
storm of anger and pain that he would never forget it as long as he 
lived. What for 7 He did not know, and that wlis the worst of it. It 
was not simply Mr Macintosh, who loved him, and who thus so 
blackly betrayed his own flesh and blood, nor the silences of his 
parents. Something deeper, felt working in the substance of life as 
he could hear those ants working away with those busy jaws at 
the roots of the poles he sat on, to make new material for their 
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different forms of life. He was testing those words which were 
used, or not used - merely suggested - all the time, and for a ten- 
year-old boy it was almost too hard to bear. A child may say of a 
companion one day that he hates so and so, and the next: He is 
my friend. That is how a relationship is, shifting and changing, 
and children are kept safe in their hates and loves by the fabric of 
social life their parents make over their heads. And middle-aged 
people say: This is my friend, this is my enemy, including all the 
shifts and changes of feeling in one word, for the sake of an easy 
mind. In between these ages, at about twenty perhaps, there is a 
time when the young people test everything, and accept many 
hard and cruel truths about living, and that is because they do not 
know how hard it is to accept them finally, and for the rest of 
their lives. It is easy to be truthful at twenty. 

But it is not easy at ten, a little boy entirely alone, looking at 
words like friendship. What, then, was friendship ? Dirk was his 
friend, that he knew, but did he like Dirk? Did he love him? 
Sometimes not at all. He remembered how Dirk had said : T’ll get 
you another baby buck. I’ll kill its mother with a stone.’ He 
remembered his feeling of revulsion at the cruelty. Dirk was cruel. 
But - and here Tommy unexpectedly laughed, and for the first 
time he understood Dirk’s way of laughing. It was really funny to 
say that Dirk was cruel, when his very existence was a cruelty. 
Yet Mr Macintosh laughed in exactly the same way, and his skin 
was white, or rather, white browned over by the sun. Why was 
Mr Macintosh also entitled to laugh, with that same abrupt 
ugliness? Perhaps somewhere in the beginnings of the rich Mr 
Macintosh there had been the same cruelty, and that had worked 
its way through the life of Mr Macintosh until it turned into the 
cruelty of Dirk, the coloured boy, the half-castc? If so, it was all 
much deeper than differently coloured skins, and much harder to 
understand. 

And then Tommy thought how Dirk seemed to wait always, as 
if he. Tommy, were bound to stand by him, as if this were a justice 
that was perfectly clear to Dirk; and he. Tommy, did in fact fight 
with Mr Macintosh for Dirk, and he could behave in no other 
way. Why? Because Dirk was his friend? Yet there were times 
when he hated Dirk, and certainly Dirk hated him, and when they 
fought they could have killed each other easily, and with joy. 
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Well, then? Well, then? What was friendship, and why were 
they bound so closely, and by what? Slowly the little boy, sitting 
alone on his antheap came to an understanding which is proper to 
middle-aged people, that resignation in knowledge which is called 
irony. Such a person may know, for instance, that he is bound 
most deeply to another person, although he does not like that 
person, in the way the word is ordinarily used, or the way he talks, 
or his politics, or anything else. And yet they are friends and will 
always be friends, and what happens to this bound couple affects 
each most deeply, even though they may be in different continents, 
or may never see each other again. Or after twenty years they may 
meet, and there is no need to say a word, everything is understood. 
This is one of the ways of friendship, and just as real as amiability 
or being alike. 

Well, then ? For it is a hard and difficult knowledge for any little 
boy to accept. But he accepted it, and knew that he and Dirk were 
closer than brothers and always would be so. I Ic grew many years 
older in that day of painful struggle, while he listened to the mine- 
stamps saying gold, gold, and to the ants working away with their 
jaws to destr oy the bench he sat on, to make food for themselves. 

Next morning Dirk came to the shed, and Tommy, looking at 
him, knew that he, too, had grown years older in the months of 
working in the great pit. Ten years old - but lie had been working 
with men and he was not a child. 

Tommy took out the live pound notes and gave them to Dirk. 

Dirk pushed them back. ‘What for?’ he asked. 

T got them from //////,’ said Tommy, and at once Dirk took them 
as if they were his right. 

And at once, inside Tommy, came indignation, for he felt he 
was being taken for granted, and he said: ‘Why aren’t you 
working?’ 

‘He said I needn’t. He means, while you are having your 
holidays.’ 

‘I got you free,’ said Tommy, boasting. 

Dirk’s eyes narrowed in anger. ‘He’s my father,’ he said, for the 
first time. 

‘But he made you work,’ said Tommy, taunting him. And then: 
‘Why do you work? I wouldn’t. 1 should say no.’ 

‘So you would say no?’ said Dirk in angry sarcasm. 
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‘There’s no law to make you. 

‘So there’s no law, white boy, no law . . . ’ But Tommy had 
sprung at him, and they were fighting again, rolling over and over, 
and this time they fell apart from exhaustion and lay on the 
ground panting for a long time. 

Later Dirk said: ‘Why do we fight, it’s silly?’ 

‘I don’t know,* said Tommy, and he began to laugh, and Dirk 
laughed too. They were to fight often in the future, but never with 
such bitterness, because of the way they were laughing now. 

It was the following holidays before they fought again. Dirk 
was waiting for him in the shed. 

‘Did he let you go ?’ asked Tommy at once, putting down new 
books on the table for Dirk. 

‘I just came,’ said Dirk. T didn’t ask.’ 

They sat together on the bench, and at once a leg gave way and 
they rolled off on to the floor laughing. ‘We must mend it,’ said 
Tommy. ‘Let’s build the shed again.’ 

‘No,’ said Dirk at once, ‘don’t let’s waste time on the shed. 
You can teach me while you’re here, and I can make the shed 
when you’ve gone back to school.’ 

Tommy slowly got up from the floor, frowning. Again he felt 
he was being taken for granted. ‘Aren’t you going to work on the 
mine during the term?’ 

‘No, I’m not going to work on the mine again. 1 told him I 
wouldn’t.’ 

‘You’ve got to work,’ said Tommy, grandly. 

‘So I’ve got to work,’ said Dirk, threateningly. ‘You can go to 
school, white boy, but I’ve got to work, and in the holidays I can 
just take time off to please you.’ 

They fought until they were tired, and five minutes afterwards 
they were seated on the anthill talking. ‘What did you do with the 
five pounds?’ asked Tommy. 

‘I gave them to my mother.’ 

‘What did she do with them?’ 

‘She bought herself a dress, and then food for us all, and bought 
me these trousers, and she put the rest away to keep.’ 

A pause. Then, deeply ashamed. Tommy asked: ‘Doesn’t he 
give her any money ?’ 

‘He doesn’t come any more. Not for more than a year,’ 
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‘Oh, T thought he did still,’ said Tommy casually, whistling. 

‘No.’ Then, fiercely, in a low voice: ‘There’ll be some more 
half-castes in the compound soon.’ 

Dirk sat crouching, his fierce black eyes on Tommy, ready to 
spring at him. But Tommy was silting with his head bowed, look- 
ing at the ground. ‘It’s not fair,’ he said. Tt’s not fair.’ 

‘So you’ve discovered that, white boy?’ said Dirk. Tt was said 
good-naturedly, and there was no need to light. They went to 
their books and Tommy taught Dirk some new' sums. 

But they never spoke of what Dirk would do in the future, how 
he would use all this schooling. They did not dare. 

That was the eleventh year. 

When they were twelve. Tommy returned from school to be 
greeted by the woids: ‘Have you heard thcjicws ?’ 

‘What news?’ 

They w^cre sitting as usual on the bench. The shed was newly 
built, with strong thatch, and good walls, plastered this time with 
mud, so as to make it harder for the ants. 

They are saying you are going to be sent away.’ 

‘Who says so ?’ 

‘Oh, everyone,’ said Dirk, stirring his feet about vaguely under 
the table. This was because it was the first few minutes after the 
return from school, and he was always cautious, until he was sure 
Tommy had not changed towards him. And that ‘everyone’ w'as 
explosive. Tommy nodded, however, and asked apprehensively: 
‘Whereto?’ 

‘To the sea.’ 

‘How do they know?’ Tommy scarcely breathed the word they. 

‘Your cook heard your mother say so ... ’ And then Dirk 
added with a grin, forcing the issue: ‘Cheek, diity kafiirs talking 
about white men.’ 

Tommy smiled obligingly, and asked: ‘How, to the sea, what 
docs it mean ?’ 

‘How should we know, diity kafiirs.’ 

*Oh, shut up,’ said Tommy, angi ily. They glared at each other, 
their muscles tensed. But they sighed and looked away. At twelve 
it was not easy to fight, it was all too serious. 

, That night Tommy said to his parents: ‘They say I’m going to 
sea. Is it true?’ 
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His mother asked quickly: ‘Who said so*^* 

‘But IS It true?* Then, derisively: ‘Cheek, dirty kaffirs talking 
about W5.’ 

‘Please don’t talk like that. Tommy, it’s not right.’ 

‘Oh, mother, please, how am 1 going to sea*^’ 

‘But be sensible Tommy, it’s not settled, but Mi Macintosh . , 
‘So It’s Mr Macintosh 

Mrs Clarke looked at her husband, who came forward and sat 
down and settled his elbows on the table A family confeience. 
Tommy also sat down 

‘Now listen, son Mi Macintosh has a soft spot lor you You 
should be grateful to him He can do a lot for you ’ 

‘But why should I go to sea‘>’ 

‘\ou don’t have to He suggested it - he was in the Mei chant 
Navy himself once ’ 

‘So I’ve got to go iiist because he did ’ 

‘He’s ofteicd to piy for you to go to college in England, and 
give you money until vou’ie m the Na\> ’ 

‘But I don’t want to be a sailor I ve never even seen the sea ’ 
‘But you’ie good at youi Imurcs and vou have to be, so why 
not*^’ 

‘I won’t,’ Slid Tommy, angiilv ‘1 won t, 1 won’t ’ He gluoj at 
them thiough tears ‘You (ust w mt to get iid ot me, that s all it 
is You want me to go away liom hcie, fiom * 

The parents looked at each othci and sighed 
‘Well, if you don t ivant to vou doi t have to But it’s not 
every boy who has a ch ince like this ’ 

‘Why doesn’t he send Diik asked Tommy, agpicssivcly. 
‘Tommy,’ cried Annie C 1 like, iii great distress 
‘Well, why docsn t he ^ He much better than me at figures ’ 
‘Go to bed,’ said Mr C laike suddenly, in a lit of temper ‘Go 
to bed ’ 

Tommy went out of the room slamming the door hard He 
must be grown-up His fatliei had never spoken to him like that 
He sat on the edge of the bed m stubborn rebellion, listening to 
the thudding of the stamps And down in the compound they were 
dancing, the lights ol the fires flickered red on his window-pane. 

He wondered if Dirk were theie, leaping around the fires with 
the others. 
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Next day he asked him: ‘Do you dance with the others?’ At 
once he knew he had blundered. When Dirk was angry, his eyes 
darkened and narrowed. When he was hurt, his mouth set in a 
way which made the flesh pinch thinly under his nose. So he 
looked now. 

‘Listen, white boy. White people don’t like us half-castes. 
Neither do the blacks like us. No one docs. And so I don’t dance 
with them.’ 

‘Let’s do some lessons,’ said Tommy, quickly. And they went 
to their books, dropping the subject. 

Later Mr Macintosh came to the Clarkes' house and asked for 
Tommy. The parents watched Mr Macintosh and their son walk 
together along the edge of the great pit. They stood at the window 
and watched, but they did not speak. 

Mr Macintosh was saying easily: ‘Well, laddie, and so you 
don’t want to be a sailor.’ 

‘No, Mr Macintosh.’ 

‘I went to sea when I was fifte<3n. It’s ha i d, but you aren’t afraid 
of that. Besides, you'd be an olTicer.’ 

Tommy said nothing. 

‘You don’t like the idea?’ 

‘No.’ 

Mr Macintosh stopped and looked down into the pit. The 
earth at the bottom was as yellow as it had been when Tommy was 
seven, but now it was much deeper. Mr Macintosh did not know 
how deep, because he had not measured it. Par below, in this 
man-made valley, the workers were moving and shifting like black 
seeds tilted on a piece of paper. 

‘Your father worked on the mines and he became an engineer 
working at nights, did you know that ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It was very hard for him. Fie was thirty before he was qualified, 
and then he earned twenty-five pounds a month until he came to 
this mine.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You don’t want to do that, do you.’ 

‘1 will if 1 have to,’ muttered Tommy, defiantly. 

,Mr Macintosh’s face was swelling and purpling. The veins 
along nose and forehead were black. Mr Macintosh was asking 
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himself why this lad treated him like dirt, when he was offering to 
do him an immense favour. And yet, in spite of the look of sullen 
indifference which was so ugly on that young face, he could not 
help loving him. He was a fine boy, tall, strong, and his hair was 
the soft, bright brown, and his eyes clear and black. A much 
better man than his father, who was rough and marked by 
the long struggle of his youth. He said: ‘Well, you don’t have to 
be a sailor, perhaps you’d like to go to university and be a 
scholar.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Tommy, unwillingly, although his heart 
had moved suddenly. Pleasure - he was weakening. Then he said 
suddenly: ‘Mr Macintosh, why do you want to send me to 
college?’ 

And Mr Macintosh fell right into the trap. ‘I have no children,’ 
he said, sentimentally. ‘1 feel for you like my owm son.’ He slopped. 
Tommy was looking away towards the compound, and his inten- 
tion was clear. 

‘Very well then,* said Mr Macintosh, harshly. ‘If you want to 
be a fool.’ 

Tommy stood with his eyes lowered and he knew quite well he 
was a fool. Yet he could not have behaved in any other way. 

‘Don’t be hasty,’ said Mr Macintosh, after a pause. ‘Don’t 
throw away your chances, laddie. You’re nothing hut a lad, yet. 
Take your time.’ And with this tone, he changed all the emphasis 
of the conflict, and made it simply a question of waiting. Tommy 
did not move, so Mr Macintosh went on quickly: ‘Yes, that’s 
right, you just think it over.’ He hastily slipped a pound note from 
his pocket and put it into the boy’s hand. 

‘You know what I’m going to do with it ?’ said Tommy, laughing 
suddenly, and not at all pleasantly. 

‘Do what you like, do Just as you like, it’s your money,’ said 
Mr Macintosh, turning away so as not to have to understand. 

Tommy took the money to Dirk, who received it as if ii were 
his right, a feeling in which Tommy was now an accomplice, and 
they sat together in the shed. ‘I’ve got to be something,’ said 
Tommy angrily. ‘They’re going to make me be something.’ 

‘They wouldn’t have to make me be anything,’ said Dirk, 
sardonically. ‘1 know what I’d be.’ 

‘What ?’ asked Tommy, enviously. 
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‘An engineer.’ 

‘How do you know what you’ve got to do?’ 

‘That’s what I want,’ said Dirk, stubbornly. 

After a while Tommy said; ‘If you went to the city, there’s a 
school for coloured children.’ 

‘1 wouldn’t see my mother again.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘There’s laws, white boy, laws. Anyone who lives with and after 
the fashion of the natives is a native. Therefore I’m a native, and 
Tm not entitled to go to school with the half-caslcs.’ 

‘If you went to the town, you’d not be living with the natives 
so you’d be classed as a coloured.’ 

‘But then I couldn’t see my mother, because if she came to town 
she’d still be a native.’ 

There was a triumphant conclusivcness in this that made 
Tommy think: Fie intends to get what he wants another way . . . 
And then; Through me. . . . But he had accepted that justice a 
long time ago, and now he looked at his own arm that lay on the 
rough plank of the table. The outer side was burnt dark and dry 
with the sun, and the hair glinted on it like fine copper. It v'as no 
darker than Dirk’s brown arm, and no lighter. He turned it over. 
Inside, the skin was a smooth, dusky while, the veins running blue 
and strong across the wrist. Fle looked at Dirk, grinning, who 
promptly turned his own aim over, in a challenging way. Tommy 
said, unluippily: ‘You can’t go to school pioperly because the 
inside of yoiii arm is brown. And that’s that!’ Dirk’s tight and 
bitter mouth expanded into the grin that was also his father’s, and 
he said; ‘That is so, while boy, that is so.’ 

‘Well, it’s not my fault,’ said Tommy, aggressively, closing his 
fingers and banging the fist down again and again. 

‘I didn’t say it was your fault,’ said Dirk at once. 

Tommy said, in that uneasy, aggressive tone: ‘I’ve never even 
seen your mother.’ 

To this, Dirk merely laughed, as if *o say: You have never 
wanted to. 

Tommy said, after a pause: ‘Let me come and see her 
now.’ 

Tlien Dirk said, in a tone which was uncomfortable, almost like 
compassion : ‘You don’t have to.’ 
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‘Yes,’ insisted Tommy. ‘Yes, now ’ He got up, and Diik rose 
too. ‘She won’t know what to say,' wained Diik. ‘She doesn’t 
speak English.’ He did not really want Tommy to go to the com- 
pound, Tommy did not really want to go Yet they went. 

In silence they moved along the path between the tices, in 
silence skilled the edge ot the pit, in silence entered the tiecs on 
the othei side, and moved along the paths to the compound It 
was big, spiejid over many aCies, and the huts were in all stages of 
growth and decay, some new, with shining thatch, some tumble- 
down, with dulled and sagging thatch. Some in the process ot being 
built, the peeled wands ot the loof-fiames gleaming like milk m 
the sun. 

Dirk led the way to a big squaie hut Tommy could sec people 
watching him walking with the colouied boy, and turning to 
laugh and whisper Du k's face was pi oud and tight, and he could 
feel the same look on his own face Outside the square hut sal a 
little gill of about ten She was bion/c, Diik’s colon i Anolhei 
little gii 1, quite black, perhaps six ycai s old, was squalled c'n a log, 
finger in mouth, watching them A bab>, ^till unsteady on its feet, 
came staggciine out of the dooiway and collapsed, chuckling, 
against Diik’s knees Us skin was almost white I hen Diik's 
mothci came out cl the hut aftei the baby smiled when she saw 
Diik, but went anxious and ba.hlul when she saw Tommy She 
made a little bobbing ciuUev, and took the baby fiom D'lk, lor 
the sake ©f something to hold in hci awkward and \\y hands 
‘This IS Baas Tommy,’ said Duk He sounded \c.ycmbaria'*sod. 
She made anotliei InMe curtsey and stood smiling 
She was a large woman, round and smooth all over, but her 
legs were slender , and her ai ms, wound aioimd the child, tiun and 
knotted. Her round lace had a bashhil curiosity, and her eyes 
moved quickly from Duk to loinmy and hack, while she smiled 
and smiled, biting her hps with strong teeth, and smiled again 
Tommy said: ‘Good moi nmg,' and she laughed and :»aid ‘Cmod 
morning ’ 

Then Dii k said* ‘I nemgh now, let’s go.’ He sounded very angiy. 
Tommy said* ‘Goodbye.’ Diik’s mothei said* ‘Goodbye.’ and 
made her little bobbing cui tscy, and she moved her child liom one 
arm to another and bit her Ijp anxiously over her gleaming smile. 
Tommy and Dirk went away from the squaie mud hut 
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where the variously-coloured children stood staring after them. 

‘There now,’ said Dirk, angrily. ‘You've seen my mother.’ 

‘I'm sorry,’ said Tommy imcomfortably, feeling as if the 
responsibility for the whole thing icsted on him But Dirk laughed 
suddenly and said: ‘Oh, all right, all i ight, white boy, it’s not your 
fault ’ 

All the same, he seemed pleased that Tommy was upset. 

I atci , with an affectation of indifference, Tommv asked, think- 
ing of those new childien: ‘Docs Mi Macintosh come to your 
mothei again now 

And Dirk answered ‘Yes,’ (ust the one word 

In the shed Dnk studied from a geography book, while Tommy 
sat idle and thought bittcily th it they wanted him to be a sailor. 
Then his idle hands protested, and he took a knife and began 
slashing at the edge of the table When the ga^^hes showed a 
whiteness fiorn the coie of the wood, he took a stick lying on the 
floor and whittled U it, ind when it snapped lioni thinness he 
went out to the ticcs, puked up a lump of old wood from the 
giound, and fiioiudit it back to the shed I le worked on it with his 
knife, not knowing what it was he made, until a cui\e undet his 
knife icminded him of Dnk’s sistci squrtfing it the hut dooi, and 
then he directed his knife with a p’lipo^e 1 oi sc\cial days he 
fought with the lump of wood, w hilc Dii k si udied 1 hen he brought 
a tin of boot polish from the house, and woi ked the bi ight blown 
wax into the cieamv white wood, tTml soon there was a bronze- 
coloured figiiie of the little nil, staling with big, cuiious eyes 
while she squatted on sp ndly legs 

Tommy put it in fiont of Diik, who turned it around, grinning 
a little ‘It's like h< i,' he said at last ‘You can hive it if you like,' 
said Tommy Dirk’s teeth flashed, he hesitated, and then reached 
into his pocket and took out a bundle of dirt> cloth He undid it, 
and Tommy saw the little clay figure he had made of Duk years 
ago It was ciuinblmg, almost worn to a lump of mud, but in it 
was still the vigorous challenge of Dir 's body Tommy’s mind 
signalled recognition - for he had forgotten he h id ever made it - 
and he picked it up ‘You kept it?’ he asked shyly, and Dirk 
smiled. They looked at each other, smiling. It was a moment of 
warm, close feeling, and yet in it was the pain that neither of them 
understood, and also the cruelty and challenge that made them 
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fight. They lowered their eyes unhappily. T’ll do your mother,’ 
said Tommy, getting up and running away into the trees, in order 
to escape from the challenging closeness. He searched until he 
found a thorn tree, which is so hard it turns the edge of an axe, and 
then he took an axe and worked at the felling of the tree until the 
sun went down. A big stone near him was kept wet to sharpen the 
axe, and next day he worked on until the tree fell. He sharpened 
the worn axe again, and cut a length of tree about two feet, and 
split off the tough bark, and brought it back to the shed. Dirk 
had fitted a shelf against the logs of the wall at the back. On it 
he had set the tiny, crumbling figure of himself, and the new 
bronze shape of his little sister. There was a space left for the new 
statue. Tommy said, shyly: T’ll do it as quickly as I can so that it 
will be done before the term starts.’ Then, lowering his eyes, which 
suffered under this new contract of shared feeling, he examined the 
piece of wood. It was not pale and gleaming like almonds, as was 
the softer wood. It was a gingery brown, a closc-libred, knotted 
wood, and down its centre, as he knew, was a hard black spine. 
He turned it between his hands and thought that this was more 
difficult than anything he had ever done. For the first time he 
studied a piece of wood before starting on it, with a desired shape 
in his mind, trying to sec how what he wanted would grow out of 
the dense mass of material he held. 

Then he tried his knife on it and it broke. He asked Dirk for 
his knife. It was a long piece of metal, taken from a pile of scrap 
mining machinery, sharpened on stone until it was razor-fine. The 
handle was cloth wrapped light around. 

With this new and unwieldy tool Tommy fought w'ith the wood 
for many days. When the holidays were ending, the shape was 
there, but the face was blank. Dirk’s mother was full-bodied, with 
soft, heavy flesh and full, naked shoulders above a tight, sideways 
draped cloth. The slender legs were planted firm on naked feet, 
and the thin arms, knotted with work, were lifted to the weight of 
a child who, a small, helpless creature swaddled in cloth, looked 
out with large, curious eyes. But the mother’s face was not yet 
there. 

T’ll finish it next holidays,’ said Tommy, and Dirk set it care- 
fully beside the other figures on the shelf. With his back turned he 
asked cautiously: ‘Perhaps you won’t be here next holidays?’ 
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‘Yes I will,’ said Tommy, after a pause. ‘Yes I will.’ 

It was a promise, and they gave each other that small, warm, 
jnwilling smile, and turned away, Dirk back to the compound 
md Tommy to the house, wheie his trunk was packed for 
school. 

That night Mr Macintosh came over to the Clarkes’ house and 
spoke with the parents in the front room. Tommy, who was 
isleep, woke to find Mr Macintosh beside him. He sat on the 
bot of the bed and said: ‘1 want to talk to you, laddie.’ Tommy 
urned the wick of the oil-lamp, and now he could see in the 
shadowy light that Mr Macintosh had a look of uneasiness about 
lim. He was sitting with his strong old body balanced behind the 
3ig stomach, hands laid on his knees, and his grey Scots eyes were 
vatchful. 

‘I want you to think about what [ said,’ said Mr Macintosh, in 
i quick, bluff good-humour. ‘Your mother says in two years’ time 
/ou will have matriculated, you’re doing line at school. And after 
hat you can go to college.’ 

Tommy lay on his elbow, and in the silence the drums came 
apping from the compound, and he said: ‘But Mr Macintosh, 
’m not the only one who’s good at his books.’ 

Mr Macintosh stirred, but said bluffly: ‘Well, but I’m talking 
iboul you.’ 

Tommy was silent, because as usual these opponents were so 
nuch stronger than was reasonable, simply because of their 
ibility to make words mean something else. And then, his heart, 
)ainfully beating, he said: ‘Why don’t you send Dirk to college, 
r^ou’re so rich, and Dirk knows everything 1 know. He's better 
han me at figures. He's a whole book ahead of me, and he can do 
urns I can’t.’ 

Mr Macintosh crossed his legs impatiently, uncrossed them, 
ind said: ‘Now why should T send Diik to college?’ For now 
Pommy would have to put into precise words what he meant, and 
his Mr Macintosh was quite sure he ^^ould not do. But to make 
ertain, he lowered his voice and said: ‘Think of your mother, 
addie, she’s worrying about you, and you don’t want to make 
ler worried, do you ?’ 

'Tommy looked towards the door, under it came a thick yellow 
treak of light: in that room his mother and his father were wait- 
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ing in silence for Mr Macintosh to emerge with news of Tommy’s 
sure and wonderful future. 

‘You know why Dirk should go to college,’ said Tommy in 
despair, shifting his body unhappily under the sheets, and Mr 
Macintosh chose not to hear it. He got up, and said quickly: ‘You 
just think it over, laddie. There’s no hurry, but by next holidays I 
want to know.’ And he went out of the room. As he opened the 
door, a brightly-lit, painful scene was presented to Tommy: his 
father and mother sat, smiling in embarrassed entreaty at Mr 
Macintosh. The door shut, and Tommy turned down the light, 
and there was darkness. 

He went to school next day. Mrs Clarke, turning out Mr 
Macintosh’s house as usual, said unhappily: ‘I think yoLfll find 
everything in its proper place,’ and slipped away, as if she were 
ashamed. 

As for Mr Macintosh, he was in a mood which made others, 
besides Annie Clarke, speak to him carefully. His cook-boy, who 
had worked for him twelve years, gave notice that month. He had 
been knocked down twice by that powerful, hairy fist, and he was 
not a slave, after all, to remain bound to a bad-tempered master. 
And when a load of rock slipped and crushed the skulls of two 
workers, and the police came out for an investigation, Mr 
Macintosh met them irritably, and told them to mind their own 
business. For the first time in that mine’s history of scandalous 
recklessness, after many such accidents, Mr Macintosh heard the 
indignant words from a police officer: ‘You speak as if you were 
above the law, Mr Macintosh. If this happens again, you’ll sec ... ’ 

Wofst of all, he ordered Dirk to go back to work in the pit, and 
Dirk refused. 

‘You can’t make me,’ said Dirk. 

‘Who’s the boss on this mine?’ shouted Mr Macintosh. 

‘There’s no law to make children work,’ said the thirteen -year- 
old, who stood as tall as his father, a straight, lithe youth against 
the bulky strength of the old man. 

The word law whipped the anger in Mr Macintosh to the point 
where he could feel his eyes go dark, and the blood pounding in 
that hot darkness in his head. In fact, it was the power of this anger 
that sobered him, for he had been very young when he had 
learned to fear his own temper. And above all, he was a shrewd 
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man. He waited until his sight was clear again, and then asked, 
reasonably: ‘Why do you want to loaf around the compound, 
why not work and earn money T 

Dirk said: ‘I can read and write, and 1 know my figures better 
than Tommy - Baas Tommy,’ he added, in a way which made the 
anger rise again in Mr Macintosh, so that he had to make a fresh 
effort to subdue it. 

But Tommy was a point of weakness in Mr Macintosh, and it 
was then that he spoke the words which afterwards made him 
wonder if he’d gone suddenly crazy. For he said: ‘Very well, 
when you’re sixteen you can come and do my books and write the 
letters for the mine.’ 

Dirk said: ‘All right,’ as if this were no more than his due, and 
walked off, leaving Mr Macintosh iinpotcntly furious with him- 
self. For how could anyone but himself sec the books? Such a 
person would he his master. It was impossible, he had no intention 
of ever letting Dirk, or anyone else, see them. Yet he had made 
the promise. And so he would have to find another way of using 
Dirk, or - and the words came involuntarily - getting rid of him. 

From a mood of settled bad temper, Mr Macintosh drt^pped 
into one of sullen thoughtfulness, which was entirely foreign to 
his character. Being shrewd is quite <iifferent from the processes of 
thinking- Shrewdness, particularly the money-making shrewdness, 
is a kind of instinct. While Mr Macintosh had always known what 
he wanted to do, and how to do it, that did not mean he had known 
why he wanted so much money, or why he had chosen these ways 
of making it. Mr Macintosh felt like a cat whose nose has been 
rubbed into its own dirt, and for many nights he sat in the hot little 
house, that vibrated continually from the noise of the mine- 
stamps, most uncomfortably considering himself and his life. He 
reminded himself, for instance, that he was sixty, and presumably 
had no more than ten or fifteen years to live. It was not a thought 
that an unreflective man enjoys, particularly when he had never 
considered his age at all. He was so healthy, strong, tough. But 
he was sixty nevertheless, and what would be his monument? An 
enormous pit in the earth, and a million pounds worth of property. 
Then how should he spend ten or fifteen years? Exactly as he had 
the preceding sixty, for he hated being away from this place, and 
this gave him a caged and useless sensation, for it had never 
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entered his head before that he was not as free as he felt himself 
to be. 

Well, then - and this thought gnawed most closely to Mr 
Macintosh’s pain - why had he not married? For he considered 
himself a marrying sort of man, and had always intended to find 
himself the right sort of woman and marry her. Yet he was already 
sixty. The truth was that Mr Macintosh had no idea at all why he 
had not married and got himself sons; and in these slow, uncom- 
fortable ponderings the thought of Dirk’s mother intruded itself 
only to be hastily thrust away. Mr Macintosh, the sensualist, had 
a taste for dark-skinned women; and now it was certainly too 
late to admit as a permanent feature of his character something he 
had always considered as a sort of temporary whim, or make- 
shift, like someone who learns to enjoy an inferior brand of tobacco 
when better brands are not available. 

He thought of Tommy, of whom he had been used to say: ‘IVc 
taken a fancy to the laddie.’ Now it was not so much a fancy as a 
deep, grieving love. And Tommy was the son of his employee, and 
looked at him with contempt, and he, Mr Macintosh, reacted 
with angry shame as if he were guilty of something. Of what? It 
was ridiculous. 

The whole situation was ridiculous, and so Mr Macintosh 
allowed himself to slide back into his usual frame of mind. 
Tommy’s only a boy, he thought, and he’ll sec reason in a year or 
so. And as for Dirk, I’ll find him some kind of a job when the time 
comes 

At the end of* the term, when Tommy came home, Mr Macintosh 
asked, as usual, to see the school report, which usually filled him 
with pride. Instead of heading the class with approbation from 
the teachers and high marks in all subjects. Tommy was near the 
bottom, with such remarks as Slovenly, and Lazy, and Bad- 
mannered. The only subject in which he got any marks at all was 
that called Art, which Mr Macintosh did not take into account. 

When Tommy was asked by his parents why he was not working, 
he replied, impatiently: ‘1 don’t know,’ which was quite true; and 
at once escaped to the anthill. Dirk was there, waiting for the 
books Tommy always brought for him. Tommy reached at once 
up to the shelf where stood the figure of Dirk’s mother, lifted it 
down and examined the unworked space which would be the face. 
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‘I know how to do it,’ he said to Dirk, and took out some knives 
and chisels he had brought from the city. 

That was how he spent the three weeks of that holiday, and 
when he met Mr Macintosh he was sullen and uncomfortable. 
‘You’ll have to be working a bit better,’ he said, before Tommy 
went back, to which he received no answer but an unwilling 
smile. 

During that term Tommy distinguished himself in two ways 
besides being steadily at the bottom of the class he had so recently 
led. He made a licry speech in the debating society on the iniquity 
of the colour bar, which rather pleased his teachers, since it is a 
well-known fact that the young must pass through these phases of 
rebellion before settling down to conformity. In fact, the greater 
the verbal rebellion, the more settled was the conformity likely to 
be. In secret Tommy got books from the city library such as are 
not usually read by boys of his age, on the history of Africa, and 
on comparative anthropology, and passed from there to the 
history of the moment - he ordered papers from the Government 
Stationery Olhce, the laws of the country. Most particularly those 
alfecting the relations between black and while and coloured. 
These he bought in order to take back to Dirk. But in addition to 
all this ferment, there was that subject A.rt, which in this school 
meant a drawing lesson twice a week, copying busts of Julius 
Caesar, or it might be Nelson, or shading in fronds of fern or 
leaves, or copying a large vase or a table standing diagonally to 
the class, thus learning what he was told were the laws of Perspec- 
tive. There was no modelling, nothing approaching sculpture in 
thi^ school, but this was the nearest thing to it, and that mysterious 
prohibition which forbade him to distinguish himself in Geometiy 
or Tnglish, was silent when it came to using the pencil. 

At the end of the term his Report was very bad, but it admitted 
that he had An Interest in Current F.vcnts, and a Talent for Art. 

And now this word Art, coming at the end of two successive 
terms, disturbed his parents and forced itself on Mr Macintosh. 
He said to Annie Clarke: ‘It’s a nice thing to make pictures, but 
the lad won’t earn a living by it.’ And Mrs Clarke said reproach- 
ful y to Tommy: ‘It’s all very well. Tommy, but you aren’t going 
U. : irn a living drawing pictures.’ 

‘1 didn’t say I wanted to earn a living with it,’ shouted Tommy, 
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miserably. ‘Why have I got to be something, you’re always wanting 
me to he something.’ 

That holidays Dirk spent studying the Acts of Parliament and 
the Reports of Commissions and Sub-Committees which Tommy 
had brought him, while Tommy attempted something new. There 
was a square piece of soft white wood which Dirk had pilfered 
from the mine, thinking Tommy might use it. And Tommy set it 
against the walls of the shed, and knelt before it and attempted a 
frieze or engraving - he did not know the words for what he was 
doing. He cut out a great pit, surrounded by mounds of earth and 
rock, with the peaks of great mountains beyond, and at the edge 
of the pit stood a big man carrying a stick, and over the edge of the 
pit wound a file of black figures, tumbling into the gulf. From the 
pit came flames and smoke. Tommy took green ooze from leaves 
and mixed clay to colour the mountains and edges of the pit, and 
he made the little figures black with charcoal, and he made the 
flames writhing up out of the pit red with the paint used for parts 
of the mining machinery. 

‘If you leave it here, the ants’ll cat it,’ said Dirk, looking with 
grim pleasure at the crude but effective picture. 

To which Tommy shrugged. For while he was always solemnly 
intent on a piece of work in hand, afraid of anything that might 
mar it, or even distract his attention from it, once it was finished 
he cared for it not at all. 

It was Dirk who had painted the shelf which held the other 
figures with a mixture that discouraged ants, and it was now Dirk 
who set the piece of square wood on a sheet of tin smeared with 
the same mixture, and balanced it in a way so it should not touch 
any part of the walls of the shed, where the ants might climb up. 

And so Tommy went back to school, still in that mood of 
obstinate disaffection, to make more copies of Julius Caesar and 
vases of flowers, and Dirk remained with his books and his Acts 
of Parliament. They would be fourteen before they met again, and 
both knew that crises and decisions faced them. Yet they said no 
more than the usual: Well, so long, before they parted. Nor did 
they ever write to each other, although this term Tommy had a 
commission to send certain books and other Acts of Parliament 
for a purpose which he entirely approved. 

Dirk had built himself a new hut in the compound, where he 
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lived alone, in the compound but not of it, affectionate to his 
mother, but apart from her. And to this hut at night came certain 
of the workers who forgot their dislike of the half-caste, that 
cuckoo in their nest, in their common interest in what he told them 
of tlie Acts and Reports. What he told them was what he had 
learnt himself in the proud loneliness of his isolation. ‘Education,’ 
he said, ‘Education, that’s the key’ - and Tommy agreed with 
him, although he had, or so one might suppose from the way he 
was behaving, abandoned all idea of getting an education for 
himself. All that term parcels came to ‘Dirk, c/o Mr Macintosh’, 
and Mr Macintosh delivered them to Dirk without any questions. 

In the dim and smoky hut every night, half a dozen of the 
workers laboured witli stubs of pencil and the exercise books sent 
by Tommy, to learn to write and do sums and understand the 
Laws. 

One niglit Mr Macintosh came rather late out of that other hut, 
and saw the red light from a fire moving sot'tly on the rough 
ground outside the door of Dirk’s hut. All the others were dark. 
He moved cautiously among them until he stood in the shadows 
outside the door, and looked in. Dirk was squatting on the floor, 
surrounded by half a dozen men, looking at a newspaper. 

Mr Macintosh walked thoughtfully home in the starlight. Dirk, 
had he known what Mr Macintosh was thinking, w'ould have been 
very angiy, for all his flaming rebellion, his words of resentment 
were directed against Mr Macintosh and his tyranny. Yet for the 
first time Mr Macintosh w'as thinking of I>irk with a certain 
rough, amused pride. Perhaps it was because he was a Scot, after 
all, and in every one of his nation is an instinctive respect for 
learning and people with the determination to ‘get on*. A chip off 
the old block, thought Mr Macintosh, remembering how he, as a 
boy, had laboured to get a bit of education. And if the chip was 
the wrong colour - well, he would do something for Dirk. Some- 
thing, he would decide when the time came. As for ihe others who 
were with Dirk, there was nothing easier than to sack a worker 
and engage another. Mr Macintosh went to his bed, dressed as 
usual in vest and pyjama trousers, unwashed and thrifty in 
candlelight. 

In the morning he gave orders to one of the overseers that Dirk 
should be summoned. His heart was already soft with .thinking 
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about the generous scene which would shortly take place. He was 
going to suggest that Dirk should teach all the overseers to read 
and write - on a salary from himself, of course - in order that 
these same overseers should be more useful in the work. They 
might learn to mark pay-sheets, for instance. 

The overseer said that Baas Dirk spent his days studying in 
Baas Tommy’s hut - with the suggestion in his manner that Baas 
Dirk could not be disturbed while so occupied, and that this was 
on Tommy’s account. 

The man, closely studying the effect of his words, saw how Mr 
Macintosh’s big, veiny face swelled, and he stepped back a pace. 
He was not one of Dirk’s admirers. 

Mr Macintosh, after some moments of heavy breathing, 
allowed his shrewdness to direct his anger. He dismissed the man, 
and turned away. 

During that morning he left his great pit and walked off into 
the bush in the direction of the towering blue peak. He had heard 
vaguely that Tommy had some kind of a hut, but imagined it as a 
child’s thing. He was still very angry because of that calculated 
‘Baas Dirk’. He walked for a while along a smooth path through 
the trees, and came to a clearing. On the other side was an anthill, 
and on the anthill a well-built hut, draped with Christmas fern 
around the open front, like curtains. In the opening sat Dirk. 
He wore a clean white shirt, and long smooth trousers. His head, 
oiled and brushed close, was bent over books. The hand that 
turned the pages of the books had a brass ring on the little finger. 
He was the very image of an aspiring clerk : that form of humanity 
which Mr Macintosh despised most. 

Mr Macintosh remained on the edge of the clearing for some 
time, vaguely waiting for something to happen, so that he might 
fling himself, armoured and directed by his contemptuous anger, 
into a crisis which would destroy Dirk for ever. But nothing did 
happen. Dirk continued to turn the pages of the book, so Mr 
Macintosh went back to his house, where he ate boiled beef and 
carrots for his dinner. 

Afterwards he went to a certain drawer in his bedroom, and 
from it took an object carelessly wrapped in cloth which, exposed, 
showed itself as that figure of Dirk the boy Tommy had made and 
sold for five pounds. And Mr Macintosh turned and handled and 
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pored over that crude wooden image of Dirk in a passion of 
curiosity, just as if the boy did not live on the same square mile of 
soil with him, fully available to his scrutiny at most hours of the 
day. 

If one imagines a Judgement Day with the graves giving up 
their dead impartially, black, white, bronze, and yellow, to a 
happy reunion, one of the pleasures of that reunion might well be 
that people who have lived on the sanfe acre or street all their 
lives will look at each other with incredulous recognition. ‘So that 
is what you were like,’ might be the gathering murmur around 
God's heaven. For the glass wall between colour and colour is not 
op-ly a barrier against touch, but has become thick and distorted, 
so that black men, white men, sec each other through it, but see - 
what? Mr Macintosh examined the image of Dirk as if searching 
for some final revelation, but the thought that came persistently 
to his mind was that the statue might be of himself as a lad of 
twelve. So after a few moments he rolled it again in the cloth and 
tossed it back into the corner of a drawer, out of sight, and with it 
that unwelcome and tormenting knowledge. 

Late that afternoon he left his house again and made his way 
towards the hut on the antheup. It was empty, and he walked 
through the knee-high grass and bushes till he could climb up the 
hard, slippery walls of the anthcap and so into the hut. 

First he looked at the books in the case. The longer he looked, 
the faster faded that picture of Dirk as an oiled and mincing 
clerk, which he had been clinging to ever since he threw the other 
image into the back of a drawer. Respect for Dirk was reborn. 
Complicated mathematics, much more advanced than he had 
ever done. Geography. History. The Development of the Slave 
Trade in the Highteenth Century*. ‘The Growth of Parliamentary 
Institutions in Great Britain.’ This title made Mr Macintosh 
smile - the freebooting buccaneer examining a coastguai d's notice 
perhaps. Mr Macintosh lifted down one book after another and 
smiled. Then, beside these books, he saw a pile of slight, blue 
pamphlets, and he examined them. The Natives Employment 
Act.’ ‘The Natives Juvenile Employment Act.' The Native Passes 
Act.’ And Mr Macintosh Hipped over the leaves and laughed, and 
had Dirk heard that laugh it would have been worse to him than 
any whip. 
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For as he patiently explained these laws and others like them to 
his bitter allies in the hut at night, it seemed to him that every 
word he spoke was like a stone thrown at Mr Macintosh, his 
father. Yet Mr Macintosh laughed, since he despised these laws, 
although in a different way, as much as Dirk did. When Mr 
Macintosh, on his rare trips to the city, happened to drive past 
the House of Parliament, he turned on it a tolerant and appre- 
ciative gaze. ‘Well, why not?’ he seemed to be saying. ‘It’s an 
occupation, like any other.’ 

So to Dirk’s desperate act of retaliation he responded with a 
smile, and tossed back the books and pamphlets on the shelf. And 
then he turned to look at the other things in the shed, and for the 
first time he saw the high shelf where the statuettes were arranged. 
He looked, and felt liis face swelling with that fatal rage. There 
was Dirk’s mother, peering at him in bashful sensuality from over 
the baby’s head, there the little girl, his daughter, squatting on 
spindly legs and staring. And there, on the edge of the shelf, a 
small, worn shape of clay which still held the vigorous strength of 
Dirk. Mr Macintosh, breathing heavily, holding down his anger, 
stepped back to gain a clearer view of those figures, and his heel 
slipped on a slanting piece of wood. He turned to look, and there 
was the picture Tommy had carved and coloured of his mine. Mr 
Macintosh saw the great pit, the black little figures tumbling 
and sprawling over into the flames, and he saw himself, stick in 
hand, astride on his two legs at the edge of the pit, his hat on the 
back of his head. 

And now Mr Macintosh was so disturbed and angry that he was 
driven out of the hut and into the clearing, where he walked back 
and forth through the grass, looking at the hut while hjs anger 
growled and moved inside him. After some time he came close to 
the hut again and peered in. Yes, there was Dirk’s mother, peering 
bashfully from her shelf, as if to say: Yes, it’s me, remember? And 
there on the floor was the square, tinted piece of wood which said 
what Tommy thought of him and his life. Mr Macintosh took a 
box of matches from his pocket. He lit a match. He understood he 
was standing in the hut with a lit match in his hand to no purpose. 
He dropped the match and ground it out with his foot. Then he put 
a pipe in his mouth, filled it and lit it, gazing all the time at the shelf 
and at the square carving. The second match fell to the floor and 
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lay spurting a small white flame. He ground his heel hard on it. 
Anger heaved up in him beyond all sanity, and he lit another 
match, pushed it into the thatch of the hut, and walked out of it 
and so into the clearing and away into the bush. Without looking 
behind him he walked back to his house where his supper of boiled 
beef and carrots was waiting for him. He was amazed, angry, re- 
sentful. Finally he felt aggrieved, and wanted to explain to some- 
one what a monstrous injustice was Tommy’s view of him. But 
there was no one to explain it to ; and he slowly quietened to a steady 
dulled sadness, and for some days remained so, until time restored 
him to normal. From this condition he looked back at his be- 
haviour and did not like it. Not that he regretted burning the hut. 
It seemed to him unimportant. He was angry at himself for allow- 
ing his anger to dictate his actions. Also he knew that such an act 
brings its own results. 

So he waited, and thought mainly of the cruelty of fate in deny- 
ing him a son who might airiy on his work - for he certainly 
thought of his work as something to be continued. He thought 
sadly of Tommy, who denied him. And so, his affection for Tommy 
was sprung again by thinking of him, and he waited, thinking of 
reproachful things to say to him. 

When Tommy returned from school he went straight to the 
clearing and found a mound of ash on the anihcap that was 
already sifted and swept by the wind. He found Dirk, sitting on a 
tree trunk in the bush waiting for him. 

‘What happened?’ asked Tommy. And then, at once: ‘Did you 
save your books?’ 

Dii'k said: ‘//e burnt it.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘1 know.’ 

Tommy nodded. ‘All your books have gone,’ he said, very 
grieved, and as guilty as if he had burnt them himself. 

‘Your carvings and your statues are burnt too.’ 

But at this Tommy shrugged, since he could not care about his 
things once they were finished. ‘Shall we build the hut again now?’ 
he suggested. 

‘My books are burnt,’ said Dirk, in a low voice, and Tommy, 
looking at him, saw how his hands were clenched. He instinctively 
moved a little aside to give his friend’s anger space. 
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‘When I grow up I’ll clear you all out, all of you, there won’t be 
one white man left in Africa, not one.’ 

Tommy’s face had a small, half-scared smile on it. The hatred 
Dirk was directing against him was so strong he nearly went away. 
He sat beside Dirk on the tree trunk and said: T’ll try and get you 
more books.’ 

‘And then he'll burn them again.’ 

’But you’ve already got what was in them inside your head,’ 
said Tommy, eonsolingly. Dirk said nothing, but sat like a clenched 
fist, and so they remained on the tice trunk in the quiet bush 
while the doves cooed and the mine-stamps thudded, all that hot 
morning. When they had to separate at midday to return to their 
different worlds, it was with deep sadness, knowing that their 
childhood was finished, and their playing, and something new was 
ahead. 

And at that meal Tommy’s mother and father had his school 
report on the table, and they were reproachful. Tommy was at the 
foot of his class, and he would not matriculate that year. Or any 
year if he went on like this. 

‘You used to be such a clever boy,’ mourned his mother, ‘and 
now what’s happened to you ?’ 

Tommy, sitting silent at the table, moved his shoulders in a 
hunched, irritable way, as if to say : Leave me alone. Nor did he feel 
Ijimself to be stupid and lazy, as the report said he was. 

In his room were drawing blocks and pencils and hammers and 
chisels. He had never said to himself he had exchanged one pur- 
pose for another, for he had no purpose. How could he, when he 
had never been oifered a future he could accept ? Now, at this time, i n 
his fifteenth year, with his reproachful parents deepening their 
reproach, and the knowledge that Mr Macintosh would soon see 
that report, all he felt was a locked stubbornness, and a deep 
strength. 

In the afternoon he went back to the clearing, and he took his 
chisels with him. On the old, soft, rotted tree trunk that he sat on 
that morning, he sat again, waiting for Dirk. But Dirk did not 
come. Putting himself in his friend’s place he understood that Dirk 
could not endure to be with a white-skinned person - a white face, 
even that of his oldest friend, was too much the enemy. But he 
waited, sitting on the tree trunk all through the afternoon, with his 
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chisels and hammers in a little box at his feet in the grass, and he 
fingered the soft, warm wood he sat on, letting the shape and tex- 
ture of it come into the knowledge of his fingers. 

Next day, there was still no Dirk. 

Tommy began walking around the fallen tree, studying it. It was 
very thick, and its roots twisted and slanted into the air to the 
height of his shoulder. He began to carve the root. It would be 
Dirk again. 

That night Mr Macintosh came to the Clarke’s house and read 
the report. He went back to his own, and sat wondering why 
Tommy was set so bitterly against him. The next day he went to the 
Clarke’s house again to find Tommy, but the boy was not there. 

He therefore walked through the thick bush to the antheap, and 
found Tommy kneeling in the grass working on the tree root. 

Tommy said: ‘Good morning,’ and went on working, and Mr 
Macintosh sat on the trunk and watched. 

‘What are you making?’ asked Mr Macintosh. 

‘Dirk,’ said Tommy, and Mr Macintosh went purple and almost 
sprang up and away from the tree trunk. But Tommy was not look- 
ing at him. So Mr Macintosh remained, in silence. And then the 
useless vigour of Tommy’s concentration on that rotting bit of 
root goaded him, and his mind m.oved naturally to a new decision. 

‘Would you like to be an artist?’ he suggested. 

Tommy allowed his chisel to rest, and looked at Mr Macintosh 
as if this were a fresh trap. He shrugged, and with the appearance 
of anger, went on with his work. 

‘If you’ve a real gift, you can earn money by that sort of thing. I 
had a cousin back in Scotland who did it. He made souvenirs, you 
know, for travellers.' He spoke in a soothing and jolly way. 

Tommy let the souvenirs slide by him, as another of these im- 
positions on his independence. He said: ‘Why did you burn Dirk’s 
books ?’ 

But Mr Macintosh laughed in relief. ‘Why should I burn his 
books?’ It really seemed ridiculous to him, his rage had been 
against Tommy’s work, not Dirk’s. 

‘I know you did,’ said Tommy. ‘I know it. And Dirk does too.’ 

Mr Macintosh lit his pipe in good humour. For now things 
seemed much easier. Tommy did not know why he had set fire to 
the hut, and that was the main thing. He puffed smoke for a few 
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moments and said: ‘Why should you think 1 don’t want Dirk to 
study? It’s a good thing, a bit of education.’ 

Tommy stared disbelievingly at him. 

‘1 asked Dirk to use his education, I asked him to teach some of 
the others. But he wouldn’t have any of it. Is that my fault?’ 

Now Tommy's face was completely incredulous. Then he went 
scarlet, which Mr Macintosh did not understand. Why should the 
boy be looking so foolish? But Tommy was thinking: Wc were on 

the wrong track And then he imagined what his offer must have 

done to Dirk’s angry, rebellious pride, and he suddenly understood. 
His face still crimson, he laughed. It was a bitter, ironical laugh, 
and Mr Macintosh was upset - it was not a boy's laugh at all. 

Tommy’s face slowly faded from crimson, and he went back to 
work with his chisel. He said, after a pause: ‘Why don’t you send 
Dirk to college instead of me ? He’s much more clever than me. I’m 
not clever, look at my report.’ 

‘Well, laddie . . .’ began Mr Macintosh reproachfully he had 
been going to say: ‘Arc you being lazy at school simply to force my 
hand over Dirk?’ He wondered at his own impulse to say it; and 
slid off into the familiar obliqueness which Tommy ignored: ‘But 
you know how things are, or you ought to by now. You talk as if 
you didn’t understand.’ 

But Tommy was kneeling with his back to Mr Macintosh, v\'ork- 
ing' at the root, so Mr Macintosh continued to smoke. Next day 
he returned and sat on the tree trunk and watched. Tommy looked 
at him as if he considered his presence an unwelcome gift, but he 
did not say anything. 

Slowly, the big fanged root which rose from the trunk was taking 
Dirk’s shape. Mr Macintosh watched with uneasy loathing. He 
did not like it, but he could not stop watching. Once he said : ‘But 
if there’s a veld fire, it’ll get burnt. And the ants’ll eat it in any case.’ 
Tommy shrugged. It was the making of it that mattered, not 
what happened to it afterwards, and this attitude was so foreign 
to Mr Macintosh’s accumulating nature that it seemed to him 
that Tommy was touched in the head. He said; ‘Why don’t you 
work on something that’ll last? Or even if you studied like Dirk it 
would be better.’ 

Tommy said: ‘I like doing it.’ 

‘But look, the ants are already at the trunk - by the time you get 
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back from your school next time there’ll be nothing left of it.* 

‘Or someone might set fire to it,’ suggested Tommy. He looked 
steadily at Mr Macintosh’s reddening face with triumph. Mr 
Macintosh found the words too near the truth. For certainly, as 
the days passed, he was looking at the new work with hatred and 
fear and dislike. It was nearly finished. Even if nothing more were 
done to it, it could stand as it was, complete. 

Dirk’s long, powerful body came writhing out of the wood like 
something struggling free. The head was clenched back, in the 
agony ol the birth, eyes narrowed and desperate, the mouth - Mr 
Macintosh’s mouth-tightened in obstinate purpose. The shoulders 
were free, but the hands were held; they could not pull them- 
selves out of the dense wood, they were imprisoned. His body was 
free to the knees, but below them the human limbs were uncreated, 
the natural shapes of the wood swelled to the perfect muscled 
knees. 

Mr Macintosh did not like it. He did not know what art was, 
but he knew he did not like this at all, it disturbed him deeply, so 
that when he looked at it he wanted to take an axe and cut it to 
pieces. Or burn it, perhaps 

As for Tommy, the uneasiness of this elderly man who watched 
him all day was a deep triumph. Slowly, and for the first time, he 
saw that perhaps this was not a sort of game that he played, it 
might be something else. A weapon - he watched Mr Macintosh’s 
reluctant face, and a new respect for himself and what he was 
doing grew in him. 

At night, Mr Macintosh sat in his candle-iit room and he thought 
or rather felt, his way to a decision. 

There was no denying the power of Tommy’s gift. Therefore, it 
was a question of finding the way to turn it into money. He knew 
nothing about these matters, however, and it was Tommy himself 
who directed him, for towards the end of the holidays he said: 
‘When you’re so rich you can do anything. You could send Dirk 
to college and not even notice it.’ 

Mr Macintosh, in the reasonable and persuasive voice he now 
always used, said, ‘But you know these coloured people have no- 
where to go.’ 

Tommy said: ‘You could send him to the Cape. There are 
coloured people in the university there. Or Johannesburg.’ And 
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he insisted against Mr Macintosh’s silence: ‘You’re so rich you 
can do anything you like.’ 

But Mr Macintosh, like most rich people, thought not of money 
as things to buy, things to do, but rather how it was tied up in 
buildings and land. 

‘It wouldcostthousands,’hc said. ‘Thousands for acoloured boy.’ 

But Tommy’s scornful look silenced him, and he said hastily: 
‘I’ll think about it.’ But he was thinking not of Dirk, but of Tommy. 
Sitting alone in his room he told himself it was simply a question of 
paying for knowledge. 

So next morning he made his preparations for a trip to town. 
He shaved, and over his cotton singlet be put a striped jacket, 
which half concealed his long, stained khaki trousers. This was as 
far as he ever went in concessions to the city life he despised. He 
got into his big American car and set off. 

In the city he took the simplest route to knowledge. 

He went to the Education Department, and said he wanted to 
sec the Minister of Education. ‘I'm Macintosh,’ he said, with 
perfect confidence; and the pretty secretary who had been 
patronizing his clothes, went at once to tlie Minister and said: 
‘There is a Mr Macintosh to see you.’ She described him as an old, 
fat, dirty man with a large stomach, and soon the doors opened 
and Mr Macintosh was with the spring of knowledge. 

He emerged five minutes later with what he wanted, the name of 
a certain expert. He drove through the deep green avenues of the 
city to the house he had been told to go to, which was a large and 
well-kept one, and comforted Mr Macintosh in his faith that art 
properly used could make money. He parked his car in the road 
and walked in. 

On the veranda, behind a tabie heaped with books, sat a middle- 
aged man with spectacles. Mr Tomlinson was essentially a scholar 
with working hours he respected, and he lifted his eyes to see a big, 
dirty man with black hair showing above the dirty whiteness of his 
vest, and he said sharply : ‘What do you want ?’ 

‘Wait a minute, laddie,’ said Mr Macintosh easily, and he held 
out a note from the Minister of Education, and Mr Tomlinson 
took it and read it, feeling reassured. It was worded in such a way 
that his seeing Mr Macintosh could be felt as a favour he was per- 
sonally doing the Minister. 
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‘I’ll make it worth your while,’ said Mr Macintosh, and at once 
distaste flooded Mr Tomlinson, and he went pink, and said: ‘I’m 
afraid 1 haven’t the time.’ 

‘Damn it, man, it's your job, isn’t it ? Or so Wentworth said.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr Tomlinson, making each word clear, ‘I advise on 
ancient Monuments.’ 

Mr Macintosh stared, then laughed, aiK^ said: ‘Wentworth said 
you'd do, but it doesn't matter, i’ll get someone else.' And he left. 

Mr Tomlinson watched this hobo go off the veranda and into a 
magnificent car, and his thought was: ‘He must have stolen it.’ 
Then puzzled and upset, he went to the telephone. But in a few 
moments he was smiling. Finally he laughed. Mr Macintosh was 
the Mr Macintosh, a genuine specimen of the old-timer. It was 
the phrase ‘old-timer’ that made it possible for Mr Tomlinson to 
relent. He therefore rang the hotel at which Mr Macintosh, as a 
rich man, would be bound to be slaying, and hesaidhehad madean 
error, he would be free the following day to accompany Mr Mac- 
intosh. 

And so next morning Mr Macintosh, not at all surprised that the 
expert was at his service after all, with Mr Tomlinson, who 
preserved a tolerant smile, drove out to the mine. 

They drove very fast in the powerful car, and Mr Tomlinson 
held himself steady while they Jolted and bounced, and listened to 
Mr Macintosh’s talcs of Australia and New Zealand, and thought 
of him rather cis he would of an ancient Monument. 

At last the long plain ended, and foothills of greenisli scrub 
heaped themselves around the car, and then high mountains piled 
with granite boulders, and the heat came in thick, slow waves into 
the car, and Mr Tomlinson thought: I'll be glad when we’re 
through the mountains into the plain. But instead they turned into 
a high, enclosed place with mountains all around, and suddenly 
there was an enormous gulf in the ground, and on one side of it 
were two tiny tin-roofed houses, and on the other acres of kaffir 
huts. The mine-stamps thudded regularly, like a pulse of the heat, 
and Mr Tomlinson wondered how anybody, white or black, 
could bear to live in such a place. 

He ate boiled beef and carrots and greasy potatoes with one of 
the richest men in the sub-continent, and thought how well and 
intelligently he would use such money if he had it - which is the 
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only consolation left to the cultivated man of moderate income. 
After lunch, Mr Macintosh said: ‘And now, let’s get it over.’ 

Mr Tomlinson expressed his willingness, and smiling to him- 
self, followed Mr Macintosh off into the bush on a kaffir path. He 
did not know what he was going to sec. Mr Macintosh had said: 
‘Can you tell if a youngster has got any talent just by looking at a 
piece of wood he has carved ?’ 

Mr Tomlinson said he would do his best. 

Then they were beside a fallen tice trunk, and in the grass knelt 
a big lad, with untidy brown hair falling over his face, labouring 
at the wood with a large chisel. 

‘This is a friend of mine,’ said Mr Macintosh to Tommy, who 
got to his feet and stood uncomfortably, wondering what was 
happening. ‘Do you mind if Mr Tomlinson sees what you arc 
doing?’ 

Tommy made a shrugging movement and felt that things were 
going beyond his control. He looked in awed amazement at Mr 
Tomlinson, who seemed to him rather like a teacher or professor, 
and certainly not at all what he imagined an artist to be. 

‘Well?’ said Mr Macintosh to Mr Tomlinson, after a space of 
half a minute. 

Mr Tomlinson laughed in a way which said: ‘Now don’t be in 
suchahun7.’ He walked around the carved tree root, iookingai the 
figure of Dirk from this angle and that. 

Then he asked Tommy: ‘Why do you make these carvings?’ 

Tommy very uncomfortably shrugged, as if to say: What a silly 
question; and Mr Macintosh hastily said: ‘He gets high marks for 
Art at school.’ 

Mr Tomlinson smiled again and walked around to the other side 
of the trunk. From here he could see Dirk's face, flattened back on 
the neck, eyes half-closed and strained, the muscles of the neck 
shaped from natural veins of the woe d. 

‘Is this someone you know?’ he asked Tommy in an easy, 
intimate way, one artist to another. 

‘Yes,’ said Tommy, briefly; he resented the question. 

Mr Tomlinson looked at the face and then at Mr Macintosh. 
‘It has a look of you,’ he observed dispassionately, and coloured 
himself as he saw Mr Macintosh grow angry. He walked well away 
from the group, to give Mr Macintosh space to hide his embarrass- 
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ment. When he returned, he asked Tommy; ‘And so you want to 
be a sculptor?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Tommy, defiantly. 

Mr Tomlinson shrugged rather impatiently, and with a nod 
at Mr Macintosh suggested it was enough. He said goodbye to 
Tommy, and went back to the house with Mr Macintosh. 

There he was offered tea and biscuits, and Mr Macintosh asked: 
‘Well, what do you think ?’ 

But by now Mr Tomlinson was certainly offended at this casual 
cash-on-delivery approach to art, and he said: ‘Well, that rather 
depends, doesn’t it?’ 

‘On what?’ demanded Mr Macinlt>sh. 

‘He seems to have talent,’ conceded Mr Tomlinson. 

‘That’s all I want to know,’ said Mr Macintosh, and suggested 
that now he could run Mr Tomlinson hack to town. 

But Mr Tomlinson did not feel it was enough, and he said: 
‘It’s quite interesting, that .statue. I suppose he's seen pictures in 
magazines. It has quite a modern feeling.' 

‘Modem?’ said Mr Macintosh, ‘what do you mean?' 

Mr Tomlinson shrugged again, giving it up. ‘Well,’ he said, 
practically, ‘what do you mean to do?' 

‘If you say he has talent, I’ll send him to the University and he 
can study art.’ 

After a long pause, MrTomlinson murmured : ‘What a fortunate 
boy he is.’ He meant to convey depths of disillusionment and 
irony, but Mr MacintOvSh said: T always did have a fancy for 
him.’ 

He took Mr Tomlinson back to the city, and as he dropped 
him on his veranda, presented him with a cheque for fifty pounds, 
which Mr Tomlinson most indignantly returned. ‘Oh, give it to 
charity,’ said Mr Macintosh impatiently, and went to his car, 
leaving Mr Tomlinson to heal his susceptibilities in any way he 
chose. 

When Mr Macintosh reached his mine again it was midnight, 
and there were no lights in the Clarkes’ house, and so his need to 
be generous must be stifled until the morning. 

Then he went to Annie Clarke and told her he would send 
Tommy to university, where he could be an artist, and Mrs Clarke 
wept gratitude, and said that Mr Macintosh was much kinder than 
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Tommy deserved, and perhaps he would learn sense yet and go 
back to his books. 

As far as Mr Macintosh was concerned it was all settled. 

He set off through the trees to find Tommy and announce his 
future to him. 

But when he arrived at seeing distance there were two figures, 
Dirk and Tommy, seated on the trunk talking, and Mr Macintosh 
stopped among the trees, filled with such bitter anger at this fresh 
check to his plans that he could not trust himself to go on. So he 
returned to his house, and brooded angrily - he knew exactly what 
was going to happen when he spoke to Tommy, and now he must 
make up his mind, there was no escape from a decision. 

And while Mr Macintosh mused bitterly in his house. Tommy 
and Dirk waited for him; it was now all as clear to them as it was 
to him. 

Dirk had come out of the trees to Tommy the moment the two 
men left the day before. Tommy was standing by the fanged root, 
looking at the shape of Dirk in it, trying to understand whal was 
going to be demanded of him. The word ‘artist’ was on his 
tongue, and he tasted it, trying to make the strangeness of it fit 
that powerful shape struggling out of the wood. He did not like it. 
He did not want - but whal did he want He felt pressure on him- 
self, the faint beginnings of something that would one day be like a 
tunnel of birth from which he must fight to emerge; he felt the 
obligations working within himself like a goad which would one 
day be a whip perpetually falling behind him so that he must 
perpetually move onwards. 

His sense of fetters and debts w^as confirmed when Dirk came to 
stand by him. First he asked: *What did they want?’ 

‘They want me to be an artist, they always want me to be some- 
thing,’ said Tommy sullenly. He began throwing stones at the tree 
and shying them off along the tops of the grass. Then one hit the 
figure of Dirk, and he stopped. 

Dirk was looking at himself. ‘Why do you make me like that?’ 
he asked. The narrow, strong face expressed nothing but that 
familiar, sardonic antagonism, as if he said: ‘You, too - just like 
the rest!’ 

‘Why what’s the matter with it?’ challenged Tommy at 
once. 
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Dirk walked around it, then back. ‘You’re just like all the rest,’ 
he said. 

‘Why? Why don’t you like it?’ Tommy was really distressed. 
Also, his feeling was; What’s it got to do with him? Slowly he 
understood that his emotion was that belief in his right to freedom 
which Dirk always felt immediately, and he said in a different 
voice; ‘Tell me what’s wrong with it?’ 

‘Why do I have to come out of the wood ? Why haven’t I any 
hands or feet T 

‘You have, but don’t you see . . .’ But Tommy looked at Dirk 
standing in front of him and suddenly gave an impatient move- 
ment; ‘Well, it doesn’t matter, it’s only a statue.’ 

He sat on the trunk and Dirk beside him. After a while he said: 
‘How should you be, then?’ 

‘If you made yourself, would you be half wood ?’ 

Tommy made an effort to feci this, but failed. ‘But it’s not me, 
it's you.’ He spoke with difficulty, and thought ; But it’s important, 
I shall have to think about it later. He almost groaned with the 
knowledge that here it was, the first debt, presented for payment. 

Dirk said suddenly; ‘Surely it needn’t be wood. You could do 
the same thing if you put handcuffs on my wrists.' Tommy lifted 
his head and gave a short, astonished laugh. ‘Well, what's funny?’ 
said Dirk, aggressively. ‘You can't do it the easy way, you have to 
make me half wood, as if 1 was more a tree than a human 
being,’ 

Tommy laughed again, but unhappily. ‘Oh, I'll do it again,’ he 
acknowledged at last. ‘Don't fuss about that one, it's finished. I’ll 
do another.’ 

There was a silence. 

Dirk said: ‘What did that man say about you?’ 

‘How do I know ?’ 

‘Docs he know about art?’ 

‘1 suppose so.’ 

‘Perhaps you’ll be famous,’ said Dirk at last. ‘In that book you 
gave me, it said about painters. Perhaps you’ll be like that.’ 

‘Oh, shut up,’ said Tommy, roughly. ‘You're Just as bad as he is.’ 

‘Well, what's the matter with it?’ 

‘Why have 1 got to be something? First it was a sailor, and then 
it was a scholar, and now it’s an artist.’ 
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‘They wouldn’t have to make me be anything,’ said Dirk 
sarcastically. 

‘I know,’ admitted Tommy grudgingly. And then, passionately: 
‘I shan’t go to university unless he sends you too.’ 

‘I know,’ said Dirk at once, ‘1 know you won’t.’ 

They smiled at each other, that small, shy, revealed smile, which 
was so hard for them because it pledged them to such a struggle in 
the future. 

Then Tommy asked: ‘Why didn’t you come near me all this 
time ?’ 

‘I get sick of you,’ said Dirk. ‘1 sometimes feel 1 don’t want to 
see a white face again, not ever. I feel that 1 hate you all, every 
one.’ 

‘1 know,’ said Tommy, grinning. Then they laughed, and the 
last strain of dislike between them vanished. 

They began to talk, for the first time, of what their lives would be. 

Tommy said: ‘But when you’ve finished training to be an 
engineer, what will you do? They don’t let coloured people be 
engineers.’ 

‘Things aren’t always going to be like that,’ said Dirk. 

‘It’s going to be very hard,’ said Tommy, looking at him 
questioningly, and was at once reassured when Dirk said, 
sarcastically: ‘Hard, \t\gohii; to be hard? Isn’t it hard now, white 
boy ?’ 

Later that day Mr Macintosh came towards them from his 
house. 

He stood in front of them, that big, shrewd, rich man, with his 
small, clever grey eyes, a nd his narrow, loveless m.oulh ; and he said 
aggressively to Tommy: ‘Do you want to go to the University and 
be an artist.’ 

‘If Dirk comes too,’ said Tommy immediately. 

‘What do you want to study?’ Mr Macintosh asked Dirk, direct. 

‘1 want to be an engineer/ said Dirk at once. 

‘If I pay your way through the university then at the end of it 
I’m finished with you. I never want to hear from you and you are 
never to come back to this mine once you leave it.’ 

Dirk and Tommy both nodded, and the instinctive agreement 
between them fed Mr Macintosh’s bitter unwillingness in the 
choice, so that he ground out viciously: ‘Do you think you two 
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can be together in the University? You don’t understand. You’ll 
be living separate, and you can’t go around together just as you 
like.’ 

The boys looked at each other, and then as if some sort of pact 
had been made between them, simply nodded. 

‘You can’t go to university anyway, Tommy, until you’ve done 
a bit better at school. If you go back for another year and work 
you can pass your matric. and go to University, but you can't go 
now, right at the boUom of the class.’ 

Tommy said: ‘I’ll work.’ He added at once: ‘Dirk’ll need more 
books to study here till we can go.’ 

The anger was beginning to swell Mr Mi^cintosh’s face, but 
Tommy said: ‘It’s only fair. You burnt them, and now he hasn’t 
any at all.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Macintosh heavily. ‘V/o!l, so that's how it is!’ 

He looked at the two boys, scaled together on the tree trunk. 
Tommy was leaning forward, eyes lowered, a tioubled but 
determined look on his face, Dirk was silting erect, looking straight 
at his father with eyes filled with hate. 

‘Well,’ said Mr Macintosh, with an elTort at raillery which 
sounded harsh to them all: ‘V/cll, 1 send you both to University 
and you don’t give me so much as a lliank yc'u!' 

At this, both faced tov-ards him, with such bitter astonishment 
that he flushed. 

‘Well, well,’ he said. 'Well, well . . And then he turned to leave 
the clearing, and cried out as he went, so as to give the appearance 
of dominance: ‘Remember, laddie. I’m not sending you unless 
you do well at school this year. . . .’ 

And so he left them and went back to his house, an angry old 
man, defeated by something he did not begin to understand. 

As for the boys, they were silent when he had gone. 

The victory was entirely theirs, but now they had to begin again, 
in the long and diflicult struggle to understand what they had won 
and how they would use it. 
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Hunger 



NOTE 


Skellum - a wicked person 
Kraal - a native village 
Matsotsis - a spiv 



Hunger 


It is dark inside the hut, and very cold. Yet around the oblong 
shape that is the doorway where a sack hangs, for the sake of comely 
decency, is a difTusing yellow glare, and through holes in the 
sack come fingers of yellow warmth, nudging and prodding at 
Jabavii's legs. ‘Ugh,’ he mutters, drawing up his feet and kicking 
at the blanket to make it stretch over him. Under Jabavu is a reed 
mat, and where its coolness touches him he draws back, grumbling 
in his sleep. Again his legs sprawl out, again tlie warm fingers prod 
him, and he is filled with a rage of resentment. He grabs at sleep, 
as if a thief were trying to take it from him; he wraps himself in 
sleep like a blanket that persists in slipping off; there is nothing he 
has ever wanted, nothing he will ever want again as he wants 
sleep at this moment. He leans as greedily tcnvaids it as towards a 
warm drink on a cold night. 1 !e di inks it, gii/zles it, and is sinking 
contentedly into oblivion when words enme dropping through it 
like stones thiough thick watci. ‘Ugh!’ mulleis Jabavu again. He 
lies as still as a dead rabbit. But the woids continue to fall into his 
cars, and although he has sworn to himself not to move, not to sit 
up, to hold to this sleep which they are ti ying lo take from him, he 
nevertheless sits up, and his face is surly and unwilling. 

His brother, Pavii, on the other side of the dead ashes of the fire 
which is in the middle of the mud lloor, also sits up. He, too, is 
sulking. His face is averted and he blinks sli>wly as he rises to his 
feet, lifting tlie blanket with him. Yet he remains respectfully silent 
while his mother scolds. 

‘Children, your father has already been wailing for you as long 
as it takes to hoe a field.’ This is intended to remind them of their 
duty, to put back into their minds what their minds have let slip- 
that already, earlier, they have been awakened, their father laying 
his hand silently first on one shouldci and then on another. 

Pavu guiltily folds his blanket and lays it on the low earth 
mound on one side of the hut, and then stands waiting for Jabavu. 
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But Jabavu is leaning on his elbow by the ashen smudge of last 
night’s fire, and he says to his scolding mother: ‘Mother, you make 
as many words as the wind brings grains of dust.’ Pavu is shocked. 
He would never speak any way but respectfully to his parents. 
But also, he is not shocked, for this is Jabavu the Big Mouth. And 
if the parents say with sorrow that in their day no child would 
speak to his parents as Big Mouth speaks, then it is true, too, that 
now there are many children who speak thus - and how can one be 
shocked by something that happens every day ? 

Jabavu says, breaking into a shrill whirl of words from the 
mother: ‘Ah, mother, shut upT The words ‘shut up’ are in English. 
And now Pavu is really shocked, with the whole of himself, not 
merely with that part of him that pays tribute to the old forms of 
behaviour. He says, quickly, to Jabavu: ‘And now that is enough. 
Our father is waiting.’ He is so ashamed that he lifts the sacking 
from the door and steps outside, blinking into the sunlight. The 
sun is pale bright gold, and quickly gathering heat. Pavu moves 
his stiff limbs in it as if it were hot water, and then stands beside his 
father. ‘Good morning; niy father,’ he says; and then the old man 
greets him: ‘Good morning, my son.’ 

The old man wears a brown blanket striped with red, folded over 
his shoulder and held with a large steel safety-pin. He carries a hoe 
for the fields, and the spear of his forefathers with which to kill a 
rabbit or buck if one should show itself. The boy has no blaiiket. 
He wears a vest that is rubbed into holes tucked into a loincloth. 
He also carries a hoe. 

From inside the hut conic voices. The mother is still scolding. 
They can hear scraping sounds and the small knock of wood - she 
is kneeling to remove the dead ash and to build the new fire. It is as 
if they can see her crouching there,coaxing the newday’s fire to life. 
And it is as if they can see Jabavu huddled on his mat, his face 
sullenly turned away from her while she scolds. 

They look at each other, ashamed; then they look away past the 
little huts of the native village; they see disappearing among the 
trees a crowd of their friends and relatives from these huts. The 
other men arc already on their way to the fields. It is nearly six in 
the morning. The father and Pavu, avoiding each other’s eyes 
because of their shame, move off after them. Jabavu must come by 
himself - if he comes at all. Once the men from this hut were first at 
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the fields, once their fields were first hoed, first planted, first 
reaped. Now they were last, and it is because of Jabavu who works 
or does not work as he feels inclined. 

tnside the hut the mother kneels at the fire, watching a small 
glow of flame rise inside the hollow of her sheltering hand. The 
warmth contents her, melts her bitterness. 

‘Ah, my Big Mouth, get up now,’ she says with lender reproach. 
‘Are you going to lie there all day while your father and brother 
work T She lifts her face, ready to smile forgiveness at the bad son. 
But Jabavu leaps from the blanket as if he had found a snake there, 
and roars: ‘My name is Jabavu, not Big Mouth. Even my own, my 
given name, you take from me!' He sta«ids theie stifi*, accusing, 
his eyes guivering with unhappy anger. And his mother slowly 
dr ops her eyes, as if guilty. 

Now this is strange, for Jabavu is a hundred times in the wrong; 
while she has always been a proper mother, a good wife. Yet for 
that moment it is between these two, mother and son, as if she has 
done wrong and he is justly accusing hci . Soon his body loses the 
stiifness of anger and he leans idly against the wall, watching her; 
and she turns towards the cicscenl-shapcd earth shelf behind her 
for a pot. Jabavu watches intently. Now there is a new thought, a 
new need - which kind of utensil will she bring out ? When he secs 
wliat it is, he quivers out a sigh of relief, and his mother hears that 
sigh and wonders and mai'vcis. She has br ought out not the cook- 
ing pot for the morning porridge, but the petrol tin in which she 
heats water for washing. 

The father and Pavu, all the men of the village, will wash when 
they return from the fields for the fir.st meal, or in the river by the 
place where they work. But Jabavu’s whole being, every atom of 
his brain and body is concentrated on the need that she should 
serve him thus - should warm water especially so that he may wash 
in it now. And yet at other times Jabavu is careless of his cleanness. 

The mother sets the half-tin on the stones in the clump of red 
and roaring flames, and almost at once a wisp of blueish steam 
curls off the rocking water. She hears Jabavu sigh again. She keeps 
her head lowered, wondering. She is thinking that it is as if inside 
Jabavu, her son, some kind of hungry animal is living, looking out 
of his eyes, speaking from his mouth. She loves Jabavu. She thinks 
of him as brave, affectionate, clever, strong, and respectful. She 
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believes that he is all these things, that the fierce animal which has 
made its lair inside Jabavu is not her son. And yet her husband, 
her other children, and indeed the whole village call him Jabavu 
the Big Mouth, Jabavu the greedy, the boastful, the bad son, who 
will certainly one day run off to the white man’s town and become 
one of the matsotsis, the criminal youth. Yes, that is what they say, 
and she knows it. There arc even times when she says so herself. 
And yet - fifteen years ago there was a year of famine. It was not a 
famine as-r^is known in other countries that this woman has never 
heard of, China perhaps, or India. But it was a season of drought, 
and some people died, and many were hungry. 

The year before the drought they sold their grain as was usual to 
the African store, keeping sufficient for themselves. They were given 
the prices that were fair for that year. The white man at that store, a 
Greek, stored the grain, as was his custom, for resale to these same 
natives when they ran short, as they oltcn did - a shiftless lot, 
always ready to sell more than they should for the sake of t!ic 
glittering shillings with which they could buy hcad-cloths or bangles 
or cloth. And that year, in the big markets in America and Fiurope 
there was a change of prices. The Greek sold all the maize he had to 
the big stores in town, and sent his men around the native villages, 
coaxing them to sell everything they had. He olfered a little more 
money than they had been used to get. I le was buying at half of what 
he could get in the city. And all would have been well if there had 
not been that season of drought. For the mealies wilted in the fields, 
the cobs struggled towards fullness, but remained as small as a fist. 
There was panic in the villages and people came streaming towards 
the Greek store and to all the other African stores all overthecoun- 
try. The Greek said Yes, Yes, he had the maize, he always had the 
maize, but of course at the new price laid down by the Govern- 
ment. And of course the people did not have the money to buy this 
newly expensive maize. 

So in the villages there was a year of hunger. That year, Jabavu’s 
elder sister, three years old, came running playfully to her mother’s 
teats, and found herself .smacked off, like a troublesome puppy. 
The mother was still feeding .Jabavu, who had always been a de- 
manding, hungry child, and there was a new baby a month old. 
The winter was cold and dusty. The men went hunting for hares 
and buck, the women searched through the bush all day for greens 
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and roots, and there was hardly any grain for the porridge. The 
dust filled the villages, the dust hung in sullen clouds in the air, 
blew into the huts and into the nostrils of the pKJople. The little 
girl died ' it was said because she had breathed too much dust. 
And the mother’s breasts hung limp, and when Jabavu came tug- 
ging at her dress she smacked him off. She was sick with grief be- 
cause of the death of the child, and also with fear for the baby. 
For now the buck and hares were scarce, ♦hey had been hunted so 
relentlessly, and one cannot keep life on leaves and roots. But 
Jabavu did not relinquish his mother’s breasts so easily. At night, 
as she lay on her mat, the new baby beside her, Jabavu came 
pushing and struggling to her milk, and she woke, startled, saying: 
‘Ehhh, but this child of mine is strong.’ He was only a year old, yet 
she had to use all her strength to fend him off. In the dark of the hut 
her husband woke and lifted Jabavu, screaming and kicking, away 
from her, and away from the tender new baby. That baby died, 
but then Jabavu had turned sullen and was lighting like a little 
Jeopard for what scraps of food there were. A little skeleton he was, 
with loose brown skin and enormous, frantic eyes, nosing around 
in the dust for fallen mealies ora scrap of sour vegetable. 

This is what the mother thinks of as she crouches watching the 
wisps of steam curl off the water. For her Jabavu is three children, 
she loves him still with all the bereaved passion of that terrible 
year. She thinks : It was then, when he was so tiny, that Jabavu the 
Big Mouth was made - yes, the people called him the Big Mouth 
even then. Yes, it is the fault of the Long Hunger that Jabavu is 
as he is. 

But even while she is excusing him thus, she cannot help 
remembering how he was as a new baby. The women used to laugh 
as they watched him suck. ‘That one was born hungry,' they said, 
‘that one will make a big man!’ For he was such a big child, so 
fierce in his sucking, always crying for food . . . and again she excuses 
him, fondly: If he had not been so, if he had not fed his strength 
from the time he was born, he too would have died, like the others. 
And at this thought she lifts her eyes, filled with love and pride - 
but she lowers them again quickly. For she knows that a big lad, 
like Jabavu, who is nearly seventeen years old, resents it when a 
mother looks at him, remembering the baby he was. Jabavu only 
knows what he is, and that very confusedly. He is still leaning 
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against the mud wall. He does not look at his mother, but at the 
water which is heating for his use. And inside there is such a storm 
of anger, love, pain, and resentment: he feels so much, and all at 
once, that it is as if a wind-devil held got into him. He knows quite 
well that he does not behave as he ought, yet there is no other 
way he can behave; he knows that among his own people he is like 
a black bull in a herd of goats-yct he was bred from them; he wants 
only the white man’s town, yet he knows nothing of it save what he 
has heard from travellers. And suddenly into his head comes the 
thought: If I go to the white man’s town my mother will die of 
grief. 

Now he looks at his mother. He docs not think of her as young, 
old, pretty, ugly. She is his mother, who came properly endowed to 
her husband, after a proper amount of cattle had been paid for her. 
She has borne five children, three of whom live. She is a good cook 
and respectful to her husband. She is a mother, as a mother should 
be, according to the old ideas. Jabavu docs not despise these ideas: 
simply, they are not for him. There is no need to despise something 
from which one is already freed. .Tabavu’s wife will not be like his 
mother: he does not know why, but he knows it. 

His mother is, in fact, according to the new ideas, not yet thirty- 
five years old, a young woman who would still look pretty in a dress 
such as the townswomen wear. But she wears so me cot ton stuff, blue, 
bound around her breasts leaving her shoulders bare, and a blue 
cotton skirt bunched in such a way that the heat will not scorch her 
legs. She has never thought of herself as old, young, modern or old- 
fashioned. Yet she, too, knows that Jabavu’s wife will not be as she 
is, and towards this unknown woman her mind lifts in respectful 
but fearful wonder. She thinks: Perhaps if this son of mine finds a 
woman who is like him, then he will no longer be like a wild bull 
among oxen . . . this thought comforts her; she allows her skirt to 
fall as it will, steps back from the scorching heat, and lifts the tin 
off the flames. ‘Now you may wash, my son,’ she says. Jabavu grabs 
the tin, as if it might run away from him, and carries it outside. And 
then he stops and slowly sets it down. Sullenly, as if ashamed of 
this new impulse, he goes back into the hut, lifts his blanket which 
lies where he let it drop, folds it and lays it on the earthen shelf. 
Then he rolls his reed mat, sets it against the wall, and also rolls 
and places his brother’s mat. He glances at his mother, who is 
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watching him in silence, sees her soft and compassionate eyes . . . 
but this he cannot bear. Rage fills him; he goes out. 

She is thinking: See, this is my son ! How quickly and neatly he 
folds the blanket, sets the mats against the wall. How easily he 
lifts the tin of heavy water! How strong he is, and how kind! Yes, 
he thinks of me, and returns to tidy the hut, he is ashamed of his 
thoughtlessness. So she muses, telling herself again and again how 
kind her Jabavu is, although she knows he is not kind, and particu- 
larly not to himself; and that when a kind impulse takes him, 
such as it has now, Jabavu behaves as if he has performed a bad 
deed and not a good one. She knows that if she thanks him he will 
shout at her. She glances through the door of the hut and sees her 
son, strong and powerful, his bronze skin shining with health in 
the new morning’s sun. But his face is knotted with anger and 
resentment. She turns away so as not to see it. 

Jabavu carries the tin of water to the shade of a big tree, strips 
off his loincloth and begins to wash. The comforting hot water 
flows over him, he likes the tingle of the strong soap: Jabavu was 
the first in all the village to use the white man’s soap. He thinks: I, 
Jabavu, wash in good, warmed water, and with proper soap. Not 
even my father washes when he wakes. ... He secs some women 
walking past, and pretends he does not see them. He knows what 
they are thinking, but says to himself: Stupid kraal women, they 
don’t know anything. But I know that Jabavu is like a white man, 
who washes when he leaves his sleep. 

The women slowly go past and their faces arc sorrowful. They 
lookat the hut where his mother is kneeling to cook, and they shake 
their heads and speak their compassion for this poor woman, their 
friend and sister, who has bred such a son. But in their voices is 
another note of emotion, and Jabavu know's it is there, though he 
cannot hear them speak. Envy ? Admiration ? Neither of these. But 
it is not the first time a child like Jabavu has been bred by the 
villages. And these women know w'ell that the beliaviour of Jabavu 
can be understood only by thinking of the world of white man. 
The white man has brought evil and good, things to admire and 
things to fear, and it is hard to know one from the other. But when 
an aeroplane flies far overhead like a shining beetle through the air; 
and when the big motor cars drive past on the road North, they 
think also of Jabavu and of the young people like him. 
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Jabavu has finished washing. He stands idle under the big tree, his 
back turned to the huts of the village, quite naked, covering what 
should not be seen of his body with his cupped hand. The yellow 
patches of sunlight tremble and sway on his skin. He feels the 
shifting warmth and begins to sing with pleasure. Then an unplea- 
sant thought stops the singing: he has nothing to wear but the 
loincloth which is the garb of a kraal-boy. He owns an old pair of 
shorts which were too small for him years ago. They once belonged 
to the son of the Greek at the store when that son was ten years old. 

Jabavu takes the shorts from the crotch of the tree and tries to 
tug them over his hips. They will not go. Suddenly they split behind. 
Cautiously he twists himself to see how big the tear is. His buttock 
is sticking out of the material. He frowns, takes a big needle such as 
is used for sewing grain sacks, threads it with fine strands of fibre 
stripped from under the bark of a tree, and begins to make a lace- 
work of the fibre across his behind. He does this without taking the 
shorts off: he stands twisted, using the needle witli one hand and 
holding the edges of frayed material with the other. At last it is 
done. The shorts decently cover him. They arc old, they grip him as 
tight as the bark of a tree grips the white wood underneath, but 
they are trousers and not a loincloth. 

Nowhccarcfullyslidcslhe needle back under the bark of the tree, 
rolls his loincloth into the crotch of the trunk, then lifts down a 
comb from where it is laced through a frond of leaves. He kneels 
before a tiny fragment of mirror that he found in a rubbish-heap 
behind the Greek store, and combs his thick hair. He combs until 
his arm is tired, but at last the parting shows clear down his scalp. 
He sticks the steel comb jauntily at the back of his head, like the 
comb of a fine cock, and looks at himself happily in the mirror. 
How his hair is done like a white man’s. 

He lifts the tin and throws the water in a fine, gleaming curve over 
the bushes, watching the drops fall in a glittering shower; and an 
old hen, which was seeking shelter from the heat, runs away 
squawking. He roars with laughter, seeing that flapping old hen. 
Then he tosses the tin away into the bushes. It is new and glints 
among the green leaves. He looks at the tin, while an impulse stirs 
in him - that same impulse that always hurts him so, leaving him 
limp and confused. He is thinking that his mother, who paid a 
shilling for the tin in the Greek store, will not know where it is. 
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Secretly, as if he were doing something wicked, he lifts the tin, 
carries it to the door of the hut and, stretching his hand carefully 
around the opening, sets it inside. His mother, who is stirring meal 
into boiling water for the porridge, does not turn around. Yet he 
knows that she knows what he is doing. He waits for her to turn - 
if she does and thanks him, then he will shout at her; already he 
feels the anger crowding his throat. And when she does not turn he 
feels even more anger, and a hot blackness rocks across his eyes. 
He cannot endure that anyone, not even his mother, should 
understand why he creeps like a thief to do a kind thing. He walks 
swaggering back to the shade of the tree, muttering: I am Jabavu, 
1 am Jabavu - as if this were the answer to any sad look or reproach- 
ful words or understanding silence. 

He squats under the tree, but carefully, so that his trousers may 
not fall completely to pieces. He looks at the village. It is a native 
kraal, such as one may see anywhere in Africa, a casual arrange- 
ment of round mud huts with conical grass roofs. A few are square, 
influenced by the angled dwellings of the white man. Beyond the 
kraal is a belt of trees, and beyond them, the iiclds. Jabavu thinks: 
This is my village - and immediately his thoughts leave it and go to 
the white man's town. Jabavu knows everything about this town, 
although he has never been there. When someone returns, or 
passes through this village, Jabavu runs U> listen to the talcs of the 
wtindciful living, the adventure, the excitement. He has a very 
clear picture in his mind of the place. He knows the while man’s 
house is always of brick, not of mud. He has seen such a house. The 
Greek at the store has a brick house, two fine rooms, with chairs in 
them, and tables, and beds lifted ofl' the floor on legs. Jabavu 
knows the white man’s town will be of such houses, many many 
houses, perhaps as many as will reach from where he is sitting 
to the big road going north that is half a mile away. His mind 
is bright with wonder and excitement as he imagines it, and he looks 
at his village with impatient dissatisfaction. The village is for the 
old people, it is right for theui. And Jabavu can remember no 
time when he has not felt as he does now; it is as if he were born 
with the knowledge that the villagewas his past, not his future. Also, 
that he was born longing for the moment when he could go to the 
town. A hunger rages in him for that town. What is this hunger? 
Jabavu docs not know. It is so strong that a voice speaks in his ear. 
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I want, I want, as if his fingers curl graspingly in a movement. We 
want, as if every fibre of his body sings and shouts, I want, I want, 
I want . . . 

He wants everything and nothing. He does not say to himseif: 
I want a motor car, an aeroplane, a house. Jabavu is intelligent, 
and knows that the black man does not own such things. But he 
wants to be near them, to see them, touch them, perhaps serve them. 
When he thinks of the white man’s town he sees something 
beautiful, richly coloured, strange. A rainbow to him means the 
white man’s town, or a fine warm morning, or a clear night when 
there is a dancing. And this exciting life waits for him, Jabavu, he 
was born for it. He imagines a place of light and warmth and 
laughter, and people saying: Hau! Here is our friend Jabavu! 
Come,’ Jabavu, and sit with us. 

This is what he wants to hear. He does not want to hear any 
longer the sorrowful voices of the old people : The Big Mouth, look 
at the Big Mouth, listen to the Big Mouth hatching out words 
again. 

He wants so terribly that his body aches with wanting. He begins 
to day-dream. This is his dream, slipping, half-ashamed, through 
his mind. He sees himself walking to town, he enters the town, a 
black policeman greets him: ‘Why, Jabavu, so there you are, I 
come from your village, do you remember me?’ ‘My fiiend,’ 
answers Jabavu, ‘1 have heard of you from our brothers, I have 
Ijeen told that you are now a son of the Government.’ ‘Yes, Jabavu, 
now I serve the Government. See, I have a fine uniform, and a place 
to sleep, and friends. I am respected both by the white people and 
the black. I can help you. ’ThissonoftheGovernment takes Jabavu 
to his room and gives him. food - bread pci haps, white bread, such 
as the white man eats, and tea with milk. Jabavu has heard of such 
food from people returning to the village. Then the son of the 
Government takes Jabavu to the white man whom he serves. ‘This 
is Jabavu,’ he says, ‘my friend from my village.’ ‘So this is Jabavu,’ 
says the white man. ‘I heard of you, my son. But no one told me 
how strong you were, how clever. You must put on this uniform 
and become a son of the Government.’ Jabavu has seen such police- 
men, because once a year they come gathering taxes from the 

villages. Big men, important men, black men in uniform Jabavu 

sees himself in this uniform, and his eyes dazzle with wanting. 
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He sees himself walking around the white man’s town. Yes, Baas, 
no Baas; and to his own people he is very kind. They say, Yes, 
that is our Jabavu, from our village, do you remember? He is our 
good brother, he helps us 

Jabavu s dream has flown so high that it crashes and he blinks his 
eyes in waking. For he has heard things about the town which tell 
him this dicam is nonsense. One docs not become a policeman 
and a son of the Government so cas.iy. One must be cleverindeed 
and Jabavu gets up and goes to a big, flat stone, first looking 
aiound in case anyone is watching. He Hips the stone over, brings 
from under it a roll ol paper, quickly replaces the stone and sits on 
it. He has taken the paper olT parcels of things be has bought from 
the Greek store. Some are all print, some have little coloured 
pictures, many together, making a story. The bright sheets of 
pictures arc what he likes best. 

They have taught Jabavu to read. He spreads them out on the 
ground and bends over them, his lips forming the words. The very 
first picture shows a big white man on a big black horse, with a 
great gnn that spits red fire. ‘Bang!’ say the letters above. ‘Bang,’ 
says Jabavu slowly. ‘B a-n-g.’ That was the first word he learned. 
The second picture shows a beautiful white girl, with her dress 
slipping off her shoulder, her mouth open. ‘Help!’ say the letters, 
‘Help’ says Jabavu, ‘help, help.’ He goes on to the next. Now the 
big white man has caught the girl around the waist and is lifting 
her on to the horse. Some wicked wliite men with big black hats 
are pointing guns at the girl and the good white man. ‘Hold me, 
honey,’ say the letters. Jabavu repeats tlie words. He slowly works 
his way to the foot of the page. He knows this story by heart and 
loves it. But the story on the next page is not so easy. It is about 
S(»mc yellow men with small, screwed-up faces. They are wicked. 
There is another big white man who is good and carriesa whip. Itis 
that whip that troubles Jabavu, forhcknowsit;hewasslashcdhim- 
self by the Greek at the store for being cheeky. The words say: 
‘Grrrrrr, you Gooks, th is’ll teach you !’ The white man beats the little 
yellow men with the whip, and Jabavu feels nothing but confusion 
and dismay. For in the first story he is the white man on the horse 
who rescues the beautiful girl from the bad men. But in this story 
he cannot be the white man because of tlie whip. . . . Many many 
hours has Jabavu spent puzzling over that story, and particularly 
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over the words which say: ‘You little yellow snakes. . , There 
goes the whip-lash curling over the picture, and for a long time 
Jabavu thought the word snake meant that whip. Then he saw the 
yellow men were the snakes. . . . And in the end, just as he has 
done often before, he turns the page, giving up that diflicult story, 
and goes to another. 

Jabavu cannot merely read the stories in pictures, but also 
simple print. On the rubbish heap behind the Greek store he once 
found a child’s alphabet, or rather, half of one. It was a long time 
before he understood it was half only. He used to sit, hour after 
hour, fitting the letters in the alphabet to words like Bang! and 
later, to English words he already knew, from the sorrowful, 
admiring stories that were told about the white men. Black, 
white, colour, native, kafTir, mealiemcal, smell, bad, dirty, stupid, 
work. These were some of the words he knew how to speak before 
he could read them. After a long time he completed the alphabet 
for himself. A very long time - it took him over a year of sitting 
under that tree thinking and thinking while the people of the 
village laughed and called him lazy. Letter still he tried the print 
without pictures. And it was so hard it was as if he had learned 
nothing. Months passed. Slowly, vciy slowly, the sheet of black 
letters put on meaning. Jabavu will never forget, as long as he lives, 
that day when he first puzzled out a whole sentence. This was the 
sentence. ‘The African must eat beans and vegetables as well as 
meat and nuts to keep him healthy.’ When he understood that 
long and difficult sentence, he rolled on the ground with pride, 
laughing and saying: ‘The w'hite men write that we must cat these 
things all the time ! That’s what I shall eat when I go to white man’s 
town.’ 

Some of the words he cannot understand, no matter how hard 
he tries. ‘Any person who contravenes any provision of any of the 
regulations (which contain fifty clauses) is liable to a fine of £25 or 
three months imprisonment.’ Jabavu has spent many hours over 
that sentence, and it still means nothing to him. Once he walked 
five miles to the next village to ask a clever man who knew English 
what it meant. He did not know either. But he taught Jabavu a 
great deal of English to speak. Jabavu speaks it now quite well. 
And he has marked all the difficult words on the newspaper with 
a piece of charcoal, and will ask someone what they mean, when he 
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finds such a person. Perhaps when a traveller returns for a visit 
from the town ? But there is no one expected. Oneof theyoungmen, 
the son of .labavif s father’s brother, was to have come, but he 
went to Johannesburg instead. Nothing has been heard of him for 
a year. In all, there are seven young men from this village working 
in the town, and two in Johan nesbuig at tlie mines. Any one of 
them may come next week or perhaps next year. . . . The hunger 
in Jabavu swells and mutters; When will T go, when, when, when. 

I am sixteen, I am a man. lean speak Hnglish, I can read the news- 
paper. lean understand the pictures- but at this thought he reminds 
himself he docs not understand all the pictures. Patiently he turns 
back the sheet and goes to the story about the little yellow men. 
What have they done to be beaten with the whip? Why are some 
men yellow, some white, some black, some bronze, like himself? 
Why is there a war in the country of the little yellow men ? Why are 
they called snakes and (lOoks? Wh 3 % why, why? But Jabavu 
cannot frame the questions to which he needs the ansvvcis, and the 
frustration feeds that hunger in him. T must go to the white man’s 
town, there I will know, there 1 will learn. 

He thinks, half-heaitedly: Perhaps I should go by myself? But 
it is a frightening thought, he docs not have the courage. He sits 
loose and listless under the tree, letting his hand stir patterns in the 
dust, and thinks: Perhaps someone will return soon from the town 
and 1 may go back w'ith him? Or perhaps I can persuade Pavu to 
come with me? But his heart stirs paint Lilly at the thought: surely 
his mother and father will die of gi icf if both sons go at once ! For 
their daughter left home three years before to work as a nanny at 
the farm twenty miles away, so that they only see her two or three 
times a year, and that only for a day. 

But the hunger swells up until his regret for his parents is 
consumed by it, and he thinks: 1 shall speak to Pavu. I shall make 
him come with me. 

Jabavu is still sitting under the tree thinking when the men 
come back from the fields, h; ^ father and brother with them. At 
the sight of them he at once gets up and goes to the hut. Now his 
hunger is for food, or rather that he should be there first and be 
served fii st. 

His mother is laying the white porridge on each plate. The 
plates are of earthenware, made by herscll, and decorated with 
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black patterns on the red. They are beautiful, but Jabavu longs for 
tin plates such as he has seen in the Greek store. The spoons are of 
tin, and it gives him pleasure to touch them. 

After she has slapped the porridge on to the plates, she carefully 
smooths the surfaces with the back of the spoon to make them 
nice and shiny. She has cooked a stew of roots and leaves from the 
bush, and she pours a little of this over each white mound. She sets 
the plates on a mat on the floor. Jabavu at once begins to eat. She 
looks at him ; she wants to ask : Why do you not wait, as is proper, 
until your father is eating ? She docs not say it. When the father and 
brother come in, setting their hoes and the spear against the wall 
the father looks at Jabavu, who is eating in disagreeable silence, 
eyes lowered, and says: ‘One who is too tired to work is not too 
tired to cat.’ 

Jabavu docs not reply. He has almost finished the porridge. He 
is thinking that there is enough for another big plateful. Fc is 
consumed 'vilh a craving to cat and eat until his belly is heavy. He 
hastily gulps down the last mouthfuls and pushes his plate towards 
his mother. She does not at once take it up to refill it, and rage 
surges in Jabavu, but before the words can come bubbling out of 
his mouth, the father, who has noticed, begins to talk. Jabavu lets 
his hands fall and sits listening. 

The old man is tired and speaks slowly. He has said all this very 
often before. His family listen and yet do not listen. What he says 
already exists, like words on a piece of paper, to be read or not, to 
be listened to or not. 

‘What is happening to our people?’ he asks, sorrowfully. ‘What 
is happening to our children ? Once, in our kraals, there was peace, 
there was order. Every person knew what it was they should do 
and how that thing should be done. The sun rose and sank, the 
moon changed, the dry season came, then the rains, a man was 
born and lived and died. We knew, then, what was good and what 
was evil.’ 

His wife, the mother, thinks: He longs so much for the old 
times, which he under.stood, that he has forgotten how one tribe 
harried another, he has forgotten that in this part of the couiUiy 
we lived in terror because of the tribes from the South. Half our 
lives were spent like rabbits in the kopjes, and we women used to 
be driven off like cattle to make wives for men of other tribes. She 
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says nothing of what she thinks, only: ‘Yes, yes, my husband, that 
is very true.’ She lifts more porridge from the pot and lays it on 
his plate, although he has hardly touched his food. Jabavu sees 
this; his muscles tighten and his eyes, fixed on his mother, are 
hungry and resentful. 

The old man goes on : ‘And now it is as if a great storm is among 
our people. The men go to the towns and to the mines and farms, 
they learn bad ways, and when they return to us they are strangers, 
with no respect for their elders. The young women become 
prostitutes in the towns, they dress like white women, they will take 
any man for husband, regardless of the laws of relationshjp. And 
the white man uses us for servants, and there is no limit set to this 
time of bondage.’ 

Pavu has finished his poi ridge. 1 Ic looks at his mother. She lays 
some porridge on his plate and pours vegetable relish over it. Now, 
having .served the men who work, she serves the one who has not. 
She gives Jabavu w'hat is left, which is not much, and scrapes out 
what is left of the relish. She docs not look at him. She knows of 
the pain, a child’s pain, that sears him because she served him last. 
^nd Jabavu does not cat it, simply because he was served last. His 
stomach does not want it. He sits, sullenly, and listens to his father. 
What the old man says is true, but there is a great deal he does not 
say, and can never say, bccau.se he is old and belongs to the past. 
Jabavu looks at his brothci, secs the thoughtrul, frowning face, 
and knows that Pavu’s thoughts are liis own. 

‘What will become of us? When I look into the future it is as if 
I sec a night that has no end. When I hear the tales that arc brought 
from the white man’s towns my heart is dark as a valley under a 
raincloud. V/hen 1 hear how the white men corrupts our children 
it is as if my head were iillcil with a puddle of muddy water, I 
cannot think of these things, they arc loo difiicult.’ 

Jabavu looks at his brother and makes a small movement of his 
head. Pavu excuses himself politely to his father and his mother, 
and this politeness must be erough for both, for Jabavu says no- 
thing at all. 

The old man stretches himself on his mat in the sun for half an 
hour’s rest before returning to the fields. The mother takes the 
plates and pot to wash them. The young men go out to the big tree. 

‘It was heavy work without you, my brother,’ are the reproachful 
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words that Jabavu hears. He has been expecting them, but he 
frowns, and says: ‘I have been thinking.’ He wants his brother to 
ask eagerly after these important and wonderful thoughts, but 
Pavu goes on : There is half a field to finish, and it is right that you 
should work with us this afternoon.’ 

Jabavu feels that extraordinary resentment rising in him, but he 
manages to shut it down. He understands that it is not reasonable 
to expect his brother to see the importance of the pictures on the 
paper and the words that are printed. He says: ‘1 have been think- 
ing about the white man's town.’ He looks importantly at his 
brother, but all Pavu says is : ‘Yes, we know that it will soon be time 
for you to leave us.’ 

Jabavu is indignant that his secret thoughts should be spoken of 
so casually. ‘No one has said I must leave. Our father and mother 
speak all the time, until their jaws must ache with saying h, that 
good sons stay in the village.’ 

Pavu says gently, with a laugh: ‘Yes, they talk like all the old 
people, but they know that the time will come for both of us to go.’ 

First Jabavu frowns and stares; then he exults: ‘You will come 
with me!’ 

But Pavu lets his head droop. ‘How can I come with you,’ he 
temporizes. ‘You are older, it is right that you should go. But our 
father cannot work the fields by himself. I may come later, 
perhaps.’ 

‘There are other fathers who have sons. Our father talks of the 
custom, but if a custom is something that happens all the time, 
then it is now a custom with us that young men leave the villages 
and go to the city.’ 

’Pavu hesitates. His face puckered with distress. He wants to 
go to the city. Yet he is afraid. He knows Jabavu will go soon, 
and travelling with his big, strong, clever brother will take the fear 
from it. 

Jabavu can see it all on his face, and suddenly he feels nervous, 
as if a thief were abroad. He wonders if this brother dreams and 
plans for the white man’s city as he does; and at the thought he 
stretches out his arms in a movement which suggests he is keeping 
something for himself. He feels that his own wanting is so strong 
that nothing less than the whole of the white man’s city will be 
enough for him, not even some left over for his brother! But then his 
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his arms fall and he says, cunningly: ‘We will go together. We will 
help each other. We will not be alone in that place where travellers 
say a stranger may be robbed and even killed.’ 

He glances at Pavu, who looks as if he were listening to lovers’ 
talk. 

‘It is right for brothers to be together. A man who goes alone 
is like a man who goes hunting alone into dangerous country. And 
when we are gone, our father will not need to grow so much food, 
for he will not have our stomachs to fill. And when our sister 
marries, he will have her cattle and her iobola money. . . .’ He 
talks on and on, trying to keep his voice soft and persuasive, 
although it keeps rising on waves of passionate desire for those 
good things in the city. He tries to talk as a reasonable man talks 
of serious things, but his hands twitch and his legs will not keep 
still. 

He is still making words wliile Pavu listens when the father 
comes out of the hut and looks across at them. Both rivse and follow 
him to the fields. Jabavu goes because he wants to win Pavu over, 
for no other reason, and he talks softly to him as they wind through 
the trees. 

There are two rough patches in the bush. Mealies grow there and 
between the mealies arc pumpkins. The plants are straggly, the 
pumpkins few. Not long ago a white man came Irom the city in a 
car, and was angry when he saw these fields. He said they were 
farming like ignorant people, and that in other parts of the coun- 
try the black people were following the advice of the white, and in 
consequence their crops were thick and fruitful. He said that the 
soil was poor because they kept too many cattle on it - but at this 
their ears were closed to his talk. It was well known in the villages 
that when the white men said they should reduce their cattle to 
benefit the soil, it was only because they wanted these cattle them- 
selves. Cattle weie wealth, cattle were power; it was the thought of 
an alien mind that one good cow is worth ten poor ones. Because 
of this misunderstanding over the cattle the people of this village 
are suspicious of everything they hear from the sons of the Govern- 
ment black or white. This suspicion is a terrible burden, like a cloud 
on their lives. And it is Ixsing fed by every traveller from the towns. 
There are whispers and rumours of new leaders, new thoughts, a 
new anger. The young people, like Jabavu, and even Pavu, in his 
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own fashion, listen as if this is nothing terrible, but the old people 
are frightened. 

When the three reach the field they are to hoe, the old man 
makes a joke about the advice given them by the man from the 
city; Pavu laughs politely, Jabavu says nothing. It is part of his 
impatience with his life here that the father insists on the old ways 
of farming. He has seen the new ways in the village five miles 
distant. He knows that the white man is right in what he says. 

He works beside Pavu and mutters: ‘Our father is stupid. This 
field would grow twice as much if we did what the sons of the 
Government tell us.’ 

Pavu says gently: ‘Quiet, he will hear. Leave him to his own 
knowledge. An old ox follows the path to water that he learned 
as a calf.’ 

‘Ah, shui up,' mutters .labavii, and he quickens his work so as to 
be by himself. What is the use of taking a child like this bi other 
to the city? he is asking himself, crossly. Vet he must, for he is 
afraid. And he tries to make it np, to attract Pavu’s attention so 
they may work together. And Pavu pretends not to notice, but 
works quietly beside the fathei. 

Jabavu hoes as if there is a devil in him. He has linished as much 
as a third more than the others when the sun goes down. Tiie 
father says approvingly: ‘When you woik, m\ son, you woik as 
ifr you were fed only on meat.’ 

Pavu is silent. He is angry with Jabavu, but also he is waiting, 
half with longing, half with fear, for the monuiu when the sweet 
and dangerous talk begins again. And after the evening meal tlie 
brothers go out into the dark and stroll among the cooking fires, 
and Jabavu talks and talks. And so it is for a long time, a week 
passes and then a month. Sometimes Jabavu loses his temper and 
Pavu sulks. Then Jabavu comes back, making his words quiet and 
gentle. Sometimes Pavu says ‘Yes,’ then again he says ‘No, and 
how can we both leave our father ?’ And still Jabavu the Big Mouth 
talks, his eyes restless and glittering, his body tense with eagerness. 
During this time the brothers are together more than they have 
been in years. They arc seen under the tree at night, walking among 
. the huts, sitting at the hut door. There are many people who say: 
Jabavu is talking so that his brother may go with him. 

Yet Jabavu does not know that w'hat he is doing is clear to 
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Others, since he never thinks of the others - he sees only himself and 
Pavu. 

There comes a day when Pavu agrees, but only if they first tell 
their parents; he wishes this unpleasantness to be softened by at 
least the forms of obedience. Jabavu will not hear of it. Why ? He 
does not know himself, but it seems to him that this flight into the 
new life will be joyless unless it is stolen. Besides, he is afraid that 
his father’s sorrow will weaken Pavu’s intention. He argues. Pavu 
argues. Then they quarrel. For a whole week there is an ugly 
silence between them, broken only by intervals of violent words. 
And the whole village is saying: ‘Look - Pavu the good son is 
resisting the talk of Jabavu the Big Mouth/ The only person who 
does not know is the father, and this is perhaps because he does not 
wish to know anything so terrible. 

On the seventh day Jabavu aanes in the evening to Pavu and 
shows him a bundle which he lias ready. In it is his comb, his 
scraps of paper with words and pictiiies, a piece ofsoap. ‘I shall go 
tonight,' he says to Pavu, and Pavu replies: ‘I do not believe it.’ 
Yet he half believes it. Jabavu is feai less, and if he takes the road by 
liimscif there may never be another chance for P.ivu. Pavu seats 
himself in the door of the hut, and his face shows the agony of his 
indecision. Jabavu sits near him saying, ‘And now my brother you 
must surely make up your mind, fm f can wait no longer.’ 

It is then that the mother comes and says; ‘And so rny sons, you 
are going to the city ?' She speaks sadly, and at the tone of her voice 
the younger brother wishes only to assure her that the thought of 
leaving the village has never entered his mind. But jabavu shouts, 
angi ily : ‘Yes, yes, we are leaving. We cannot live any longer in this 
village w'here there arc only children and women and old men.’ 

The mother glances to where the father is seated with some 
friends at a fire by another hut. They make dark shapes against the 
red fire, and the flames scatter sparks up into the blackne.ss. It is 
a dark night, good for running away. She says: ‘Your father will 
surely die.’ She thinks: He will not die, any more than the other 
fathers whose sons go to the towns. 

.Tabavu shouts: ‘And so w'c must be shut here in this village until 
we die, because of the foolishness of an old man who can see 
nothing in the life of the white men but what is bad.’ 

She says, quietly: ‘1 cannot prevent you from leaving, my sons. 
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But if you go, go now, for I can no longer bear to see you quarrel- 
ling and angry day after day.’ And then, because her sorrow is 
filling her throat, she quickly lifts a pot and walks off with it, 
pretending she needs to fetch water for the cooking. But she does 
not go further than the first patch of deep shadow under the big 
tree. She stands there, looking into the dim and flickering lights 
that come from the many fires, and at the huts which show sharp 
and black, and at the far glow of the stars. She is thinking of her 
daughter. When the girl left she, the mother, wept until she thought 
she would die. Yet now she is glad she left. She works for a kind 
white woman, who gives her dresses, and she hopes to marry the 
cook, who earns good money. The life of this daughter is some- 
thing far beyond the life of the mother, who knows that if she were 
younger she, too, would go to the town. And yet she wishes to 
weep from misery and loneliness. She does not weep. Her throat 
aches because of the tears locked in it. 

She looks at her two sons, who are talking fast and quiet, their 
heads close together. 

Jabavu is saying: ‘Now, let us go. If wc do not, our mother will 
tell our father and he will prevent us.’ Pavu rises slowly to his feet. 
He says; ‘Ah, Jabavu, my heart is weak for this thing.’ 

Jabavu knows that this is the moment of final decision. He says: 
‘Now consider, our mother knows of our leaving and she is not 
angry, and we can send back money from the city to soften the old 
age of our parents.’ 

Pavu enters the hut, and from the thatch takes his mouth organ, 
and from the earthen shelf his hatchet. He is ready. They stand in 
the hut looking fearfully at each other, Jabavu in his torn shorts, 
naked from the waist, Pavu in his loincloth and his vest with holes 
in it. They are thinking that they will be figures of fun when they 
reach the town. All the tales they have heard of the matsotsis who 
thieve and murder, the tales of the recruiting men for the mines, the 
stories of the women of the towns who are like no women they have 
ever met - these crowd into their seething heads and they cannot 
move. Then Jabavu says jauntily: ‘Come now, my brother. This 
will not carry our feet along the road.’ And they leave the hut. 

They do not look at the tree where their mother is standing. 
They walk past like big men, swinging their arms. And then they 
hear quick steps, their mother runs to them and says: ‘Wait, my 
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sons.’ They feel how she fumbles for their hands, and in them they 
feel something hard and cold. She has given them each a shilling. 
‘This is for your journey. And wait - ’ Now, in each hand is a little 
bundle, and they know she has cooked them food for the journey 
and kept it for the moment. 

The brother turns his face away in shame and sorrow. Then he 
embraces his mother and hurries on. Jabavu is filled first with 
gratitude, then with resentment - again his mother has understood 
him too well, and he dislikes her for it. He is stuck to the piece of 
ground where he stands. He knows if he says one word he will 
weep like a little child. His mother says, softly, out of the darkness: 
‘Do not let your brother come to harm. You are headstrong and 
fearless and may go into danger where he may not.’ Jabavu 
shouts : ‘My brother is my brother, but he is also a man ~ ’ Her eyes 
glint softly at him from the dark, and then he hears the apologetic 
words: ‘And your father, he will surely die if he does not hear 
word of you. You must not do as so many of the children do ~ send 
us word through the Native Commissioner what has happened to 
you.’ And Jabavu shouts: ‘The Native Commissioner is for the 
baboons and the ignorant. I can write letters and you will have 
letters from me two - no, three times a week!’ At this boast the 
mother siglis, and Jabavu, although he had no intention of doing 
any such thing, grabs her hand, clings to it, then gives it a little 
push away from him as if it were her desire to clasp his hand - and 
so he walks away, whistling, through the shadows of the trees. 

The mother watches him until she can sec her sons walking 
together, then waits a little, then turns towards the light of the 
fires, wailing first softly, then, as her sorrow grows strength with 
use, very loudly. She is wailing that her sons have left the kraal for 
the wickedness of the city. This is for her husband, and with him 
she will mourn bitterly, and for many days. She saw their backs as 
they stole away with their bundles - so she will say, and her voice 
will be filled with a bitter reproach and anguish. For she is a wife 
as well as a mother, and a woman feels one thing as a mother, 
another as wife, and both may be true and heartfelt. 

As for Jabavu and Pavu, they walk in silence and fear because 
of the darkness of the bush till on the very outskirts of the village 
they see a hut that has been abandoned. They do not like to walk 
at night; their plan had been to leave at dawn; and so now they 
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creep into this hut and lie there, sleepless, until the light comes first 
grey and then yellow. 

The road runs before them fifty miles to the city ; they intend to 
reach it by night, but the cold shortens their steps. They walk, 
crouching their loins and shoulders against it, and their teeth are 
clenched so as not to confess their shivering. Around them the 
grass is tall and yellow, and hung with throngs of glittering 
diamonds that slowly grow few and then are gone, and now the sun 
is very hot on their bodies. They straighten, the skin of their 
shoulders loosens and breathes. Now they swing easily along, but 
in silence. Pavu turns his narrow, cautious face this way and that 
for new sights, new sounds. He is arming his courage to meet them, 
for he is afraid. Already his thoughts have returned to the village 
for comfort: Now my father will be walking alone to the fields, 
slowly, because of the weight of grief in his legs; now my mother 
will be setting water to heat on the fii e for the porridge. . . . 

Jabavu walks confidently. His mind is entirely on the big city. 
Jabavu ! he hears. Look, here is Jabavu come to the town ! 

A roar grows in their ears, and they have to leap aside to avoid a 
great lorry. They land in the thick grass on hands and knees, so 
violently did they have to jump. They look up, open-mouthed, and 
see the white driver leaning out and grinning at them. They do not 
understand that he has swerved his lorry so that they have to jump 
fbr his amusement. They do not know he is laughing now because 
he thinks they look very funny, crouching in the grass, staring like 
yokels. They stand up and watch the lorry disappearing in clouds 
of pale dust. The back of it is filled with black men, some of them 
shout, some wave and laugh. Jabavu says: ‘Haul But that was a 
big lorry.’ His throat and chest are filled with wanting. He wants 
to touch the lorry, to look at the wonder of its construction, 
perhaps even to drive it. . . . There he stands, his face tense and 
hungry, when there is a roar, a shrill sound like the crowing of a 
cock - and again the brothers jump aside, this time landing on their 
feet, while the dust eddies and swirls about them. 

They look at each other, then drop their eyes so as not to confess 
they do not know w^hat to think. But they are wondering: Are 
those lorries trying to frighten us on purpose? But why ? They do 
not understand. They have heard tales of how an unpleasant white 
man may make a fool of a black one, so that he may laugh, but that 
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is quite different from what has just happened. They think: We 
were walking along, we mean no harm, and we are rather 
frightened, so why does he frighten us even more? But now they 
are walking slowly, glancing back over their shoulders so as not to 
be taken by surprise. And when a car or lorry comes up behind 
they move away on to the grass and stand waiting until it has gone. 
There are few cars, but many lorries, and these arc filled with 
black men. Jabavu thinks: Soon, maybe tomorrow when I have a 

job, I will be carried in such a lorry He is so impatient for this 

wonderful thing to happen that he walks quickly, and once again 
has to make a sudden jump aside when a lorry screeches at him. • 

They have been v/alking for perhaps an hour when they overtake 
a man who is'travelling with his wife and children. The man walks 
in front with a spear and an axe, the woman behind, carrying the 
cooking pots and a baby on her back, and another little child holds 
her skirt. Jabavu knows that these people are not from the town, 
but travelling from one village to another, and so he is not afraid 
of them. He greets them, the greetings are returned, and they go 
together, talking. 

When Jabavu says he is making the long journey to the city, the 
man says : ‘Have you never been before T .Tabavu, who cannot bear 
to confess his ignorance says: ‘Yes, many times,’ and the reply is: 
‘Then there is no need to warn you against the wickedness of the 
place.’ Jabavu is silent, regretting he has m)t told the truth. But it 
is too late, for a path leads off the road, and the family turn on to it. 
As they are making their goodbyes, another lorry sweeps by, and 
the dust swirls up around them. The man looks after the lorry and 
shakes his head. Those are the lorries that cany our brothers to 
the mines,’ he says, brushing the dust from his face and shaking it 
from his blanket. ‘It is well you know the dangers of the road, for 
otherwise by now you would be in one of them, filling the mouths 
of honest people with dust, and laughing when they shake with 
fright because of the loud noise of the horn.’ He has settled his 
blanket again over his shoulders and now he turns away, followed 
by his wife and children. 

Jabavu and Pavu slowly walk on, and they are thinking: How 
often have they heard of the recruiters of the mines! Yet these 
stories, coming through many mouths, grow into something like 
the ugly pictures that flit through sleep when it is difficult and 
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uneasy. It is hard to think of them now, with the sun shining down. 
And yet this companion of the road spoke with horror of these 
lorries? Jabavu is tempted; he thinks: This man is a village man 
and, like my father, he sees only the bad things. Perhaps I and my 
brother may travel on one of these lorries to the city ? And then the 
fear swells up in him and so his feet are slow with indecision, and 
when another lorry comes sweeping past he is standing on the very 
edge of the road, looking after it with big eyes, as if he wishes it to 
stop. And when it slows, his heart beats so fast he does not kn<)v»^ 
whether it is with fear, excitement, or desire. Pavu tugs at his arm 
and says: ‘Let us run quickly,’ and he replies: ‘You are afraid of 
everything, like a child who still smells the milk of its mother.’ 

The white man who drives the lorry puts his head out and looks 
back. He looks long at Jabavu and at his brother, and then his 
head goes inside. Then a black man gets out of the front and walks 
back. He wears clothes like the white men and walks jauntily. 
Jabavu, seeing this smart fellow, thinks of his own torn trousers 
and he hugs his elbows around his hips to hide them. But tlie smart 
fellow advances, grinning, and says: ‘Yes, yes - you boys there! 
Want a lift T 

Jabavu takes a step forward, and feels Pavu clutching his elbow 
from behind. He takes no notice of that clutching grip, but it is 
like a warning, and he stands still and plants his two feet hard in the 
dust like the feet of an ox who resists the yoke. 

‘How much?’ he asks, and the smart fellow laughs and says: 
‘You clever boy, you 1 No money. Lift to town. And you can put 
your name on a piece of paper like a white man and travel in the 
big lorry and there will be a fine job for you.’ He laughs and 
swaggers and his white teeth glisten. He is a very fine fellow indeed, 
and Jabavu’s hunger is like a hand clutching at his heart as he 
thinks that he, too, will be like this man. ‘Yes,’ he says, eagerly, 
‘I can make my name, I can write and 1 can read, too, and with the 
pictures.’ 

‘So,’ says the fine fellow, laughing more than ever. ‘Then you 
are a clever, clever boy. And your job will be a clever one, with 
writing in an office, with nice white man, plenty money - ten 
pounds, perhaps fifteen pounds a month !’ 

Jabavu’s brain goes dark, it is as if his thoughts run into water. 
His eyes have a yellow dazzling in them. He finds he has taken 
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another step forward and the fine fellow is holding out a sheet of 
paper covered all over with letters. Jabavu takes the paper and tries 
to make out the words. Some he knows, others he has never seen. 
He stands for a long time looking at the paper. 

The fine fellow says: ‘Now, you clever boy, do you want to 
understand that all at once? And the lorry is waiting? Now just 
put your cross at the foot there and come quickly to the lorry.’ 

Jabavu says, resentfully; ‘I can make my name like a white man 
and I do not need to fnake a cross. My brother will make a cross 
and I will make my own name, Jabavu.' And he kneels on the 
ground, and puts the paper on a stone, and takes the stub of pencil 
that the fine fellow is holding out to him, and then thinks where to 
put the first letter of his name. And then he hears that the fine 
fellow is saying: ‘Your brother is not strong enough for this work.’ 
Jabavu, turning around, secs that Pavu’s face is yellow with fear, 
but also very angry. He is looking with horror at Jabavu. Jabavu 
rests his pencil and thinks: Why is my brother not big enough? 
Many of us go to town when we are still children, and work. A 
memory comes into his head of how someone has told him that 
when they recruit for the mines they take only strong men with 
fine shoulders. He, Jabavu, has the bulky strength of a young bull 
- he is filled with pride : Yes, he will go to the mines, why not ? But 
then, how can he leave his brother? He looks up at the fine fellow, 
who is now impatient, and showing it; he looks at the black men 
in the back of the lorry. 1 fe sees one of these men shake his head at 
him as if in warning. But others are laughing. It seems to Jabavu 
that It is a cruel laughter, and suddenly he gels to his feet, hands the 
paper back to the fine fellow, and says: ‘My brother and I travel 
together. Also you try to cheat me. Why did you not tell me this 
lorry was for the mines?’ 

And now the fine fellow is vei y angry. His w hite teeth are hidden 
behind a closed mouth. His eyes flash. ‘You ignorant nigger,’ he 
says. ‘You waste my lime, you ^vaste my bosses’ time, 1 11 get the 
policeman to you!’ He takes a big step forward and his fists are 
raised. Jabavu and his brother turn as if their four legs were on a 
single body, and they rush off into the trees. As they go they hear a 
roar of laughter from the men on the lorry and they see the fine 
fellow going back to the lorry. He is very angry - the two brothers 
see that the men are laughing at him, and not at them, and they 
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crouch in the bushes, well hidden, thinking about the meaning of 
these things. When the lorry has sped off into its dust, Jabavu says : 
*He called us nigger, and yet his skin is like ours. That is not easy to 
understand.’ 

Pavu speaks for the first time : ‘He says 1 was not strong enough 
for the work!’ Jabavu looks at him in surprise. He sees that his 
brother is offended. T am fifteen years old, so the Native Com- 
missioner has said, and for five years already I have been working 
for my father. And yet this man says I am not strong enough.’ 
Jabavu sees that the fear and the anger in his brother are having a 
fight, and it is by no means certain which will win. iHe says: ‘Did 
you understand, my brother, that this was a recruiter for the mines 
in Johannesburg ?’ 

Pavu is silent. Yes, he understood it, but his pride is speaking 
too loudly to allow any other voice to be heard. Jabavu decides to 
say nothing. For his own thoughts are moving too fast. First he 
thinks: That was a fine fellow with his smart white clothes! Then 
he thinks ; Am I mad to be thinking of the mines ? For this city we 
are going to is hard and dangerous, yet it is small in coifiparison 
with Johannesburg, or so the travellers tell us - and now my 
brother who has the heart of a chicken is so wounded in his pride 
that he is ready not only for the small city, but for Johannes- 
burg! 

The brothers linger under the bushes, though the road is empty. 
The sun comes from overhead and their stomachs begin to speak of 
food. They open the bundles their mother has made for them and 
find small, flat cakes of mealie-meal, baked in the ashes. They eat 
the cakes, and their stomachs are only half-silenced. Tliey are a 
long way from proper fqpd and the city, and yet they stay in the 
safety of the bushes. The sun lias shifted so that it strikes on their 
right shoulders when they come out of the bushes. They walk 
slowly, and every time a lorry passes they turn their faces away as 
they walk through the grass at the edge of the road. Their faces are 
so firmly turned that it is a surprise to them when they understand 
that another lorry has stopped, and they peer cautiously around to 
see yet another fine fellow grinning at them. 

‘Want a nice job ?’ he says, smiling politely. 

‘We do not wish to go to the mines,* says Jabavu. 

iWho said the mines?’ laughs the man. ‘Job in office, with pay 
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seven pounds a month, perhaps ten, who knows?’ His laughter is 
not the kind one may trust, and Jabavu’s eyes lift from the beauti- 
ful black boots this dandy is wearing, and he is about to say ‘No,’ 
when Pavu asks, suddenly: ‘And there is a job for me also?’ 

The fellow hesitates, and it is for as long as it would take him to 
say ‘Yes’ several times. Jabavu can see the pride strong on Pavu’s 
face. 

Then the fellow says: ‘Yes, yes, there is a job for you also. In 
time you will grow to be as strong as your brother.’ He is looking 
at Jabavu’s shoulders and thick legs. He brings out a piece of 
paper and hatids it to the brother, not to Jabavu. And Pavu is 
ashamed because he has never held a pencil and the paper feels 
light and difficult to him, and he clutches it between his fingers as 
if it might blow away. Jabavu is glowing with anger. It is he who 
should have been asked ; he is the older, and the leader, and he 
can write. ‘What is written on this paper?' he asks. 

‘The job is written on this paper,’ says the fellow, as if it were of 
no importance. 

‘Before we put our names on the paper we shall sec what this job 
is,’ says Jabavu, and the fellow’s eyes shilt, and then he says : ‘Your 
brother has already made his cross, so now you make your name 
also, otherwise you will be separated.’ Jabavu looks at Pavu, who is 
smiling a half-proud, half-sickly smile, and he says softly: ‘Tliat 
was a foolish thing, my brother, the white man makes tin important 
thing of such crosses.* 

Pavu looks in fear at the paper where he has put his cross, and 
the fine fellow rocks on his feet with laughter and says: ‘That is 
true. You have signed this paper, and so have agreed to work for 
two yeais at the mines, and if you do notjt means a broken con- 
tract, and that is prison. And now’ - this he says to Jabavu - ‘you 
sign also, for we shall take your brother in the lorry, since he has 
signed the paper.’ 

Jabavu sees that the hand of the fine fellow is reaching out to 
grasp Pavu’s shoulder. In one movement he butts his head into the 
fellow’s stomach and pushes Pavu away, and then both turn and 
run. They run leaping through the bushes till they have run a long 
way. Fearful glances over their shoulders show that the fine fellow 
does not attempt to chase them, but stands looking after them, for 
the breath l^eing shaken from his stomach has darkened his eyes. 
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After a while they hear the lorry growl, then nimble, then purr into 
silence along the road. 

Jabavu says, after a long time of thinking: ‘It is true that when 
our people go to the city they change so that their own family 
would not know them. That man, he who told us the lies, would he 
have been such a skellum in his own village?’ Pavu does not reply, 
and Jabavu follows his thoughts until he begins to laugh. ‘Yet we 
were cleverer than he was !’ he says, and as he remembers how he 
butted his head into the fine fellow’s stomach he rolls on the 
ground with laughing. Then he sits up again ~ for Pavu is not 
laughing, and on his face is a look that Jabavu knows well. Pavu 
is still so frightened that he is trembling all over, and his face is 
turned away so that Jabavu may not see it. Jabavu speaks to him 
as gently as a young man to a girl. But Pavu has had enough. It is in 
his mind to go back home, and Jabavu knows it. He pleads until 
the darkness comes filtering through the trees and they must find a 
place to sleep. They do not know this part of the country, it is more 
than six hours walking from home. They do not like to sleep in the 
open where the light of their fire might be seen, but they find some 
big rocks with a cleft between, and here they build a fire and light 
it as their fathers did before them, and they lie down to sleep, cold 
because of their naked shoulders and legs, very hungry, and no 
prospect of waking to a meal of good, warm porridge. Jabavu falls 
asleep thinking that when they wake in the morning with the sun 
falling kindly through the trees, Pavu will have regained his 
courage and forgotten the recruiter. But when he wakes, Jabavu is 
alone. Pavu has run away very early, as soon as the light showed, as 
much afraid of Jabavu the Big Mouth’s clever tongue as he is of the 
recruiters. By now he wiU have run half-way back along the road 
home. Jabavu is so angry thal he flings stones at the trees, calling 
the trees Pavu. He is so angry that he exhausts himself with dancing 
and shouting, and finally he quietens and wonders whether he 
should run after his brother and make him turn around. Then he 
says to himself it is too late, and that anyway Pavu is nothing but a 
frightened child and no help to a brave man like himself. For a 
moment he thinks that he too will return home, because of his very 
great fear of going on to the city alone. And then he decides to go 
alone, and immediately: he, Jabavu, is afraid of nothing. 

.And yet it is not so easy to leave the sheltering trees and take the 
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road. He lingers there, encouraging himself, saying that yesterday 
he outwitted the recruiters when so many fail. I am Jabavu, he 
says, I am Jabavu, who is too clever for the tricks of bad white men 
and bad black men. He thumps himself on the chest. He dances a 
little, kicking up the leaves and grass until they make a little whirl- 
pool around him. ‘I am Jabavu, the Big Mouth ’It turns into a 

song. 

Here is Jabavu, 

Here is the Big Mouth of the clever true words, 

I am coming to the city. 

To the big city of the white man. 

I walk alone, hau! hau! 

I fear no recruiter, 

1 trust no one, not even my brother. 

I am Jabavu, who goes alone. 

And with this he leaves the bush and takes the road, and when he 
hears a lorry he runs into the bush and waits until it has gone past. 

Because he has so often to hide in the bush his progress is very 
slow, and when the sun turns red that evening he has still not 
reached the city. Perhaps he has taken the wrong road? He does 
not dare ask anyone. If someone walks along the road and greets 
him he remains silent, for fear of a trap. He is so hungry that it can 
no longer be called hunger. His stomach has got tired of speaking to 
him of its emptiness and has become silent and sulky, while his 
legs tremble as if the bones inside have gone soft, and his head is 
big and light as if a wind has got into it. He creeps off into the bush 
to look for roots and leaves, and he gnaws at them, while his 
stomach mutters: Eh, Jabavu ! So you offer me leaves after so long 
a fasting? Then he crouches under a tree, his head lowered, hands 
dangling limp, and for the tirst time his fear of what he might find 
in the big city goes through him again and again like a spear and he 
wishes he has not left home. Pavu will be sitting by the fire now, 
eating the evening meal. . . . The dusk settles, the trees first loom 
huge and black, then settle into general darkness, and from quite 
close Jabavu sees a glow of fire. Caution stiffens his limbs. Then he 
drags himself to his feet and walks towards the fire as carefully as if 
he were stalking a hare. From a safe distance he kneels to peer 
through the leaves at the fire. Three people, two men and a woman, 
sit by it, and they are eating. Jabavu’s mouth fills with water like a 
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tin standing in heavy rain. He spits. His heart is hammering at him: 
Trust no one, trust no one! Then his hunger yawns inside him and 
he thinks: With us it has always been that a traveller may ask for 
hospitality at a fire - it cannot be that everyone has become cold 
and unfriendly. He steps forward, his hunger pushing him, his fear 
dragging him back. When the three people see him they stiffen and 
stare and speak together, and Jabavu understands that they are 
afraid he comes for harm. Then they look at his torn trousers - no 
longer so tight on him now, and they greet him kindly, as one from 
the villages. Jabavu returns the greetings and pleads : ‘My brothers, 
I am very hungry.’ 

The woman at once lays out for him some white, flat cakes, and 
some pieces of yellowish substance, which Jabavu eats like a 
hungry dog, and when his sick hunger has quietened he asks what 
they were, and they tell him this is food from the city, he has eaten 
fish and buns. Jabaviv now looks at them and sees that they are 
dressed well, they wear shoes - even the woman - they have proper 
shirts and trousers and the woman has a red dress with a yellow 
crocheted cap on her head. For a moment the fear returns: These 
are people from the city, perhaps skellums? His muscles tense, his 
eyes glare, but they speak to him, laughing, telling him they are 
respectable people. Jabavu is silent, for he is wondering why they 
travel on foot like village people, instead of by train or lorry 
service, as is usual for city people. Also, he is annoyed that they 
have so quickly understood what he is thinking. But his pride is 
soothed when they say: ‘When people from the villages first come 
to the city they see a skcllum in every person. But that is much 
wiser than trusting everyone. You do well to be cautious.’ 

They pack away what food is left in a square, brown case that 
has a shiny metal clasp. Jabavu is fascinated to see how it works, 
and asks if he may also move the clasp, and they smile and say he 
may. Then they pile more wood on the fire and they talk quietly 
while Jabavu listens. What they say is only half-understood by him. 
They are speaking of the city and of the white man, not as do the 
people of the villages, with voices that are sad, admiring, fearful. 
Nor do they speak as Jabavu feels, as of a road to an exciting new 
country where everything is possible. No, they measure their 
words, and there is a quiet bitterness that hurts Jabavu, for it 
says to him: What a fool you are with your big hopes and dreams. 
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He understands that the woman is wife to one of the men, Mr 
Samu, and sister to the other. This woman is like no woman he 
has met or heard about. When he tries to measure her difference he 
cannot, because of his inexperience. She wears smart clothes, but 
she is not a coquette, as he has heard are all the women of the 
towns. She is young and newly married, but she is serious and 
speaks as if what she says is as important as what the men say, and 
she does not use words like Jabavu’s mother: Yes, my husband, 
that is true, my husband, no, my husband. She is a nurse at the 
hospital for women in the location at the city, and Jabavu’s eyes 
grow big when he hears it. She is educated ! She can read and write! 
She understands the medicine of the white man! And Mr Samu 
and the other are also educated. They can read, not only words like 
yes, no, good, bad, black, and white, but also long words like 
regulation and document. As they talk, words such as these fill 
their mouths, and Jabavu decides he will ask them what mean the 
words on the paper in his bundle which he has marked with 
charcoal. But he is ashamed to ask, and continues to listen. It is 
Mr Samu who speaks most, but it is all so difficult that Jabavu’s 
brain grows heavy and he pokes the edges of the fire with a green 
twig, listening to the sizzle of the sap, watching the sparks snap up 
and fade into the dark. The stars a^e still and brilliant overhead. 
Jabavu thinks, sleepily, that the stars perhaps aic the sparks from 
all the fires people make - they drift up and up until they come 
against the sky and there they must remain like flics crowding 
together looking for a way out. , . , 

He shakes himself aw^ake and gabbles: ‘Sir, will you explain to 
me . . . ’ He has taken the folded, stained piece of paper from his 
pocket and, kneeling, spreads it before Mr Samu, who has stopped 
talking and is perhaps a little cross at being interrupted so 
irreverently. 

He reads the difficult words. He looks at Jabavu. Tlien, before 
explaining, he asks questions. I »ow did Jabavu learn to read ? Was 
he all by himself? He was? Why did he want to read and write? 
What does he think of what he reads?- Jabavu answers clumsily, 
afraid of the laughter of these clever people. They do not laugh. 
They lean on their elbows looking at him, and their eyes are soft. 
He tells of the torn alphabet, how he finished the alphabet himself, 
how he learned the words that explained the pictures, and finally 
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the words that are by themselves without pictures. As he speaks, 
his tongue slips inte English, out of sympathy with what he is 
saying, and he tells of the hours and weeks and months of years he 
has spent, beneath the big tree, teaching himself, wondering, asking 
questions. 

The three clever people look at each other, and their eyes say 
something Jabavu does not at once understand. And then Mrs 
Samu leans forward and explains what the difficult sentence means, 
very patiently, in simple words, and also how the newspapers are, 
some for white people, some for black. She explains about the 
story of the little yellow people, and how wicked a story it is - and 
it seems to Jabavu that he learns more in a few minutes from this 
woman about the world he lives in, than he has in all his life. He 
wants to say to her: Stop, let me think about what you have said, 
or I shall forget it. But now Mr Samu interrupts, leaning forward, 
speaking to Jabavu. After some moments of talking, it seems to 
Jabavu that Mr Samu secs not only him, but many other people - 
his voice has lifted and grown strong, and his sentences swing up 
and down, as if they have been made often before, and in exactly 
the same way. So strong is this feeling that Jabavu looks over his 
shoulder to see if perhaps there arc people behind him, but no, 
there is nothing but darkness and the trees showing a glint of star- 
light on their leaves. 

« ‘This is a sad and terrible time for the people of Africa,’ Mr 
Samu is saying. ‘The white man has settled like a locust over 
Africa, and, like the locusts in early morning, cannot take flight for 
the heaviness of the dew on their wings. But the dew that weights 
the white man is the money that he makes from our labour. The 
white man is stupid or clever, brave or cowardly, kind or cruel, 
but all, all say one thing, if they say it in different ways. They may 
say that the black man has been chosen by God to serve as a 
drawer of water and a hewer of wood until the end of time; they 
may say that the white man protects the black from his own 
ignorance until that ignorance is lightened; two hundred years, 
five hundred, or a thousand - he will only be allowed free when he 
has learned to stand on his two feet like a child who lets go his 
mother’s skirts. But whatever they say, their actions are the same. 
They take us, men and women, into their houses to cook, clean, 
and tend their children; into their factories and mines; their lives 
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are built on our work, and yet every day and every hour of every 
day they insult us, call us pigs and kaffirs or children, lazy, stupid, 
and ignorant. Their ugly names for us are as many as leaves on that 
tree, and every day the white people grow more rich and the black 
more poor. Truly, it is an evil time, and many of our people become 
evil, they learn to steal and to murder, they learn the ways of easy 
hatred, they become the pigs the white man says they are. And yet, 
though it is a terrible time, we should be proud that we live now, 
for our children and the children of our children will look back and 
say: If it were not for them, those people who lived in the terrible 
time, and lived with courage and wisdom, our lives would be the 
lives of slaves. We are free because of them.’ 

The first part of this speech Jabavu has understood very well, 
for he has often heard it before. So does his father speak, so all the 
travellers who come from the city. He was born with such words 
in his ears. But now they are becoming difficult. In a different tone 
does the voice of Mr Samu continue, his hand is lifting and falling, 
he says trade union, organization, politics, committee, reaction, 
progress, society, patience, education. And as each new and 
heavy word enters Jabavu’s mind he grabs at it, clutches it, ex- 
amines it, tries to understand - and by that time a dozen such 
words have flown past his ears, and he is lost in bewilderment. He 
looks dazedly at Mr Samu, who is leaning forw^ard, that hand rising 
and falling, his steady, intent eyes fixed on his own, and it seems to 
him that those eyes sink into him, searching for his secret thoughts. 
He turns his own away, for he wishes them to remain secret. In the 
kraal I was always hungry, always waiting for when I would reach 
the plenty of the white man’s town. All my life my body has been 
speaking with the voices of hunger: I want, I want, I want. I want 
excitement and clothes and food, such as the fish and buns I have 
eaten tonight; I want a bicycle and the women of the town; I 
want, I want . . . And if I listen to these clever people, straight away 
my life will be bound to theirs, and it will not be dancing and music 
and clothes and food, but work, work, work, and trouble, danger 
and fear. For Jabavu has only just understood that these people 
travel so, at night, through the bush on foot, because they are 
going to another town with books, which speak of such matters as 
committees and organization, and these books are not liked by the 
police. 
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'^ese clever people, rich people, good people, with clothes on 
their bodies and nice food in their bellies, travel like village natives 
on foot - the hunger in Jabavu rises and says in a loud voice: No, 
not for Jabavu. 

Mr Samu sees his face and stops. Mrs Samu says, pleasantly: 
*My husband is so used to making speeches that he cannot stop 
himself.’ The three laugh, and Jabavu laughs with them. Then Mr 
Samu says it is very late and they should sleep. But first he writes 
on a piece of paper and gives it to Jabavu, saying: T have written 
here the name of a friend of mine, Mr Mizi, who will help you when 
you reach the city. He will be very impressed when you tell him 
you learned to read and write all by yourself in the kraal.’ Jabavu 
thanks him and puts the paper in his bundle, and then they all four 
lie around the fire to sleep. The others have blankets. Jabavu is 
cold, and the flesh of his chest and back is tight with shivering. 
Even his bones seem to shiver. The lids of his eyes, weighted with 
sleep, fly open in protest at the cold. He puts more wood on the 
fire and then looks at the shape of the woman huddled under her 
blanket. He suddenly desires her. That’s a silly woman, he thinks. 
She needsa man like me, not a man who talks only. But he does not 
believe in this thought, and when the woman moves he hastily 
turns his eyes away in case she secs what is in them and is angry. 
He looks at the brown suitcase on the other side of the fire, lying 
on the grass. The metal clasp glints and glimmers in the flickering 
red glow. It dazzles Jabavu. His lids sink. He is asleep. He dreams. 

Jabavu is a policeman in a fine uniform with bright brass 
buttons. He walks down the road swinging a whip. He secs the 
three ahead of him, the woman carrying the suitcase. He runs after 
them, catches the woman by the shoulder and says: ‘So, you have 
stolen that suitcase. Open it, let me sec what is inside.’ She is very 
frightened. The other two men have iiin away. She opens the 
suitcase. Inside are buns and fish, and a big black book with the 
Jabavu written on it, Jabavu says : ‘ Y ou have stolen my book. 
You are a thief.’ He takes her to the Native Commissioner who 
punishes her. 

Jabavu wakes. The fire has sunk low, a heap of grey with red 
glimmering beneath. The clasp on the suitcase no longer shines. 
Jabavu crawls on his belly through the grass until he reaches the 
suitcase. He lays his hand on it, looks aroimd. No one has moved. 
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He lifts it, rises soundlessly to his feet and steals away down the 
path into the dark. Then he runs. But he does not run far. He stops, 
for it is very dark and he is afraid of the dark. He asks himself 
suddenly: Jabavu, why have you stolen this case? They are good 
people who wish only to help you and they gave you food when you 
were sick with hunger. But his hand tightens on the case as if it 
spoke a different language. He stands motionless in the dark, his 
whole being clamorous with desire for the suitcase, while small, 
frightened thoughts go through his mind. It will be four or five 
hours before the sun comes, and all that time he will be alone in the 
bush. He shivers with terror. Soon his body is clenched in cold and 
fear. He wishes he still lies beside the fire, he wishes he never 
touched the case. Kneeling in the dark, his knees painful on rough 
grass, he opens the case and feels inside it. There are the soft, 
damp shapes of food, and the hard shapes of books. It is too dark 
to see, he can only feel. For a long time he kneels there. Then he 
fastens the case and creeps back until he can see the faint glow of 
the fire and three bodies, quite still. He moves like a wild cat across 
the ground, lays the case down where it was, and then lies down 
himself. ‘Jabavu is not a thief,’ he says, proudly. ‘Jabavu is a good 
boy.’ He sleeps and dreams, but he does not know what he dreams, 
and wakes suddenly, alert, as if there were an enemy close by. A 
grey light is struggling through the trees, showing a heap of grey 
ashes and the three sleepers. Jabavu’s body is aching with cold, 
and his skin is rough like soil. He slowly rises, remains poised for a 
moment in the attitude of a runner about to take the first great leap. 
The hunger in him is now saying: ‘Get away Jabavu, quickly, 
before you too become like these, and live in terror of the police.’ 
He springs away through the bushes with big, flying leaps, and the 
dew soaks him in clinging cold. He runs until he has reached the 
road, which is deserted because it is so early Then, when the first 
cars and lorries come, much later, he moves a little way into the 
bush beside the road, and so travels out of sight. Today he will 
reach the city. Each time he climbs a rise he looks for it: surely it 
must appear, a bright dream of richness over the hill! And to- 
wards the middle of the morning he sees a house. Then another 
house. The houses continue, scattered, at small distances, for half 
an hour’s walking. Then he climbs a rise, and down the other side 
of it he sees - but Jabavu stands still and his mouth falls open. 
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Ah, but it is beautiful, how beautiful is the city of the white 
man! Look how the houses run in patterns, the smooth grey 
streets making patterns between them like the marks of a clever 
finger. See how the houses rise, white and coloured, the sun 
shining on them so that they dazzle. And see how big they are, why, 
the house of the Greek is the house of a dog compared with them. 
Here the houses rise as if three or four were on top of each other, 
and gardens lie around each with flowers of red and purple and 
gold, and in the gardens are stretches of water, gleaming dark, and 
on the water flowers are floating. And see how this city stretches 
down the valley and even up the other side I Jabavu walks on, his 
feet putting themselves down one after the other with no help from 
his eyes, so that he goes straying this way and that until there is a 
shriek of warning from a car, and once again he leaps aside and 
stands staring, but now there is no dust, only smooth, warm 
asphalt. He walks on slowly, down the slope, up the other side, 
and then he reaches the top of the next rise, and now he stands for a 
long time. For the houses continue as far as he can see in front of 
him, and also to either side. There is no end to the houses. A new 
feeling has come into him. He does not say he is afraid, but his 
stomach is heavy and cold. He thinks of the village, and Jabavu, 
who has longed for so many years for just this moment, believing 
he has no part in the village, now hears it saying softly to him: 
Jabavu, Jabavu, I made you, you belong to me, what will you do in 
this great and bewildering city that must surely be greater than 
every other city. For by now he has forgotten that this is nothing 
compared with Johannesburg and other cities in the South, or 
rather, he does not dare to remember it, it is too frightening. 

The houses are now of different kinds, some big, some as flimsy 
as the house of the Greek. There are different kindspf white men, 
says Jabavu’s brain slowly, but it is a hard idea to absorb all at once. 
He has thought of them, until now, as all equally rich, powerful, 
clever. 

Jabavu says to his feet: Now walk on, walk. But his feet do not 
obey him. He stands there while his eyes move over the streets of 
houses, and they are the eyes of a small child. And then there is a 
slurring sound, wheels of rubber slowing, and beside him is an 
African policeman on a bicycle. He rests one foot on the road and 
looks at Jabavu. He looks at the old, torn trousers and at the un- 
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happy face. He says, kindly: ‘Have you lost your way?’ He speaks 
in English. 

At first Jabavu says no, because even at this moment it goes 
against the grain not to know everything. Then he says sullenly: 
‘Yes, I do not know where to go.’ 

‘And you are looking for work ?’ 

‘Yes, son of the Government, I seek work.’ He speaks in his 
own language, the policeman, who is from another district, does 
not understand, and Jabavu speaks again in English. 

‘Then you must go to the office for passes and get a pass to seek 
work.’ 

‘And where is this office?’ 

The policeman gets off his bicycle and, taking Jabavu’s arm, 
speaks to him a long time, thus: ‘Now you must go straight on for 
half a mile, and then where the five roads meet turn left, and then 
turn again and go straight on and . . . ’ Jabavu listens and nods 
and says Yes and Thank you, and the policeman bicycles away 
and Jabavu stands helplessly, for he has not understood. And then 
he walks on, and he does not know whether his legs tremble from 
fear or from hunger. When he met the policeman, the sun came 
from behind on his back, and when his legs stop of their own 
accord, from weakness, the sun is overhead. The houses are all 
around him, and white women sit on the verandas with their 
children, and black men work in the gardens, and he sees more in 
the sanitary lanes talking and laughing. Sometimes he understands 
what they say, and sometimes not. For in this city are people from 
Nyasaland and from Northern Rhodesia and from the country of 
the Portuguese, and not one word of their speech does he know, 
and he fears them. But when he hears his own tongue he knows that 
these people {joint at his torn trousers and his bundle, and laugh, 
saying: ‘Look at that raw boy from the kraal.’ 

He stands where two streets cross, looking this way and that 
way. He has no idea where the policeman told him to go. He walks 
on a little, then sees a bicycle leaning against a tree. There is a 
basket at the back, and in it are loaves of bread and buns, such as 
he has eaten the night before. He looks at them, while his mouth 
fills with water. Suddenly his hand reaches out and takes a bun. He 
looks around. No one has seen. He puts the bun in his pocket and 
moves away. When he has left that street behind, he takes it out 
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and walks along eating the bun. But when it is finished his stomach 
seems to say : What, one small bun after being empty all morning! 
Better that you give me nothing! 

Jabavu walks on, looking for another basket on a bicycle. Several 
times he turns up a street after one that looks the same but is not. 
It is a long time before he finds what he wants. And now it is not 
easy as before. Then his hand went out by itself and took the bun, 
while now his mind is warning him: Be careful, Jabavu, careful! 
He is standing near the basket, looking around, when a white 
woman in her garden shouts at him over the hedge, and he runs 
until he has turned a corner and is in another street. There he 
leans against a tree, trembling. It is a narrow street, full of trees, 
quiet and shady. He can see no one. Then a nanny comes out of a 
house with her arms full of clothes, and she hangs them on a line, 
looking over the hedge at Jabavu. ‘Hi, kraal boy, what do you 
want?’ she shouts at him, laughing; ‘look at the stupid kraal boy.’ 
‘l am not a kraal boy,’ he says, sullenly, and she says: ‘Look at 
your trousers - ohhhhh, what can I see there!’ and she goes inside, 
looking scornful. Jabavu remains leaning against a tree, looking at 
his trousers. It is true that they are nearly falling off him. But they 
are still decent. 

There is nothing to be seen. The street seems empty. Jabavu 
looks at the clothes hanging on the line. There arc many: dresses, 
jshirts, trousers, vests. He thinks: That girl was cheeky ... he is 
shocked at what she said. Again he clasps his elbows, crouching, 
around his hips to cover his trousers. His eyes are on the clothes - 
then Jabavu has leaped over the hedge and is tugging at a pair of 
trousers. They will not come off the line, there is a little wooden 
stick tiolding them. He pulls, the stick falls off, he holds the 
trousers. They are hot and smooth, they have just been ironed. He 
pulls at a yellow shirt, the cloth tears under the wooden peg, but 
it comes free, and in a moment he has leaped back over the hedge 
and is running. At the turn of the street he glances back; the 
garden is quiet and empty, it appears no one has seen him. Jabavu 
walks soberly along the street, feeling the fine warm cloth of the 
shirt and trousers. His heart is beating, first like a small chicken 
tottering as it comes out of the shell, then, as it strengthens, like a 
strong wind banging against a wall. The violence of his heart 
exhausts Jabavu and he leans against a tree to rest. A policeman 
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comes slowly past on a fcicycle. He looks at Jabavu. Then he looks 
again, makes a wide circle and comes to rest beside him, Jabavu 
says nothing, he only stares. 

‘Where did you get those clothes ?’ asks the policeman. 

Jabavu’s brain whirls and from his mouth come words: ‘I carry 
them for my master.’ 

The policeman looks at Jabavu’s torn shorts and his bundle. 
‘Where does your master live?’ he asks cunningly. Jabavu points 
ahead. The policeman looks where Jabavu is pointing and then at 
Jabavu’s face. ‘What is the number of your master’s house?’ 

Again Jabavu’s brain faints and comes to life. ‘Number three,* 
he says. 

‘And what is the name of the street ?’ 

And now nothing comes from Jabavu’s tongue. The policeman 
is getting off his bicycle in order to look at Jabavu’s papers, when 
suddenly there is a commotion in the street which Jabavu has come 
from. The theft has been discovered. There are voices scolding, 
high and shrill, it is the white mistress telling the nanny to fetch the 
missing clothes, the nanny is crying, and there is the word police' 
repeated many times. The policeman hesitates, looks at Jabavu, 
looks back at the other street, and then Jabavu remembers the 
recruiter. He butts his head into the policeman’s stomach, the bi- 
cycle falls over on top of him, and Jabavu leaps away and into a 
sanitary lane, vaults over a rubbish bin, then another, darts across 
a garden which is empty, then over another which is not, so that 
people start up and stare at him, then over into another sanitary 
lane and comes to rest between a rubbish bin and the wall of a 
lavatory. There he quickly pulls off his shorts, pulls on the trousers. 
They are long, grey, of fine stuff such as he has never seen. He pulls 
on the yellow shirt, but it is difficult, since he has never worn one, 
and it gets caught around the arms before he discovers the right 
hole in which to put his head. He stuffs the shirt, which is too small 
for him, inside the trousers, which are a little too long, thinking 
sadly of the hole in the shirt, which is due entirely to his ignorance 
about those little wooden pegs. He quickly pushes the tom shorts 
under the lid of a rubbish bin and walks up the sanitary lane, care- 
ful not to run, although his feet are itching to run. He walks until 
that part of the city is well left behind, and then he thinks: Now I 
am safe; with so many people, no one will notice grey trousers and 
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a yellow shirt. He remembers how the policeman looked at the 
bundle, and he puts the soap and the comb into his pockets, to- 
gether with the papers, and stuffs the rag of the bundle under the 
low branches of a hedge. And now he is thinking: 1 came to this 
city only this morning and already I have grey trousers like a white 
man, and a yellow shirt, and 1 have eaten a bun. 1 have not spent 
the shilling my mother gave me. Truly it is possible to live well in 
the white man’s town! And he lovingly handles the hard shape of 
the shilling. At this moment, for no reason that he understands, 
comes into his head a memory of the three he met last night, and 
suddenly Jabavu is muttering: Skellums! Bad people! Damn, hell 
bloody. For these are words he knows of the white people’s swear- 
ing, and he thinks them very wicked. He says them again and again, 
till he feels like a big man, and not like the little boy at whom his 
mother used to look, saying sorrowfully: Ah, Jabavu, my Big 
Mouth, what white man’s devil has got into you! 

Jabavu swaggers himself into such a condition of pride that 
when a policeman stops him and asks for his pass, Jabavu cannot 
at once stop swaggering, but says haughtily: ‘1 am Jabavu. 

‘So you are Jabavu,’ said the policeman, at once getting in front 
of him. ‘So, my fine, clever boy. And who is Jabavu and where is 
his pass ?’ 

The madness of pride sinks in Jabavu, and he says humbly: ‘I 
have no pass yet. 1 have come to seek work.’ 

But the policeman looks more suspicious than ever. Jabavu 
wears very fine clothes, although there is one small rent in the 
shirt, and he speaks good English. How then can he have just 
arrived from the kraals? So he looks at Jabavu’s situpa, which is 
the paper that every African native must carry all the time, and he 
reads: Native Jabavu. District so and so. Kraal so and so. 
Registration Certificate No. X0789 10312. He copies this down in a 
little book, and gives the situpa to Jabavu saying: ‘Now 1 shall tell 
you the way to the Pass Office, and if by this time tomorrow you 
have no pass to seek work, then there will be "big trouble for you.’ 
He goes away. 

Jabavu follows the streets which have been shown to him and 
soon he comes to a poor part of the town, full of houses like that 
of the Greek, and in them are people of half-colour, such as he has 
heard about but never seen, who are called in this country the 
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Coloured People. And soon he comes to a big building, which is 
the Pass Office, with many black people waiting in long files that 
lead to windows and doors in the building. Jabavu joins one of 
these files, thinking that they are like cattle waiting to enter the 
dip, and then he waits. The file moves very slowly. The man in 
front of him and the woman behind him do not understand his 
questions, until he speaks in English, and then he finds he is in 
the wrong file and must go to another. Aiid now he goes politely 
to a policeman who is standing by to see there is no trouble or 
fighting, and he asks for help and is put in the right queue. And 
now he waits again, and because he must stand, without moving, 
he has time to hear the voices of his hunger, and particularly the 
hunger of his stomach, and soon it seems as if darkness and bright 
light are moving like shifting water across his brain, and his 
stomach says again that since he left home, three days ago, he has 
eaten very little, and Jabavu tries to quieten the pain in his 
stomach by saying 1 shall eat soon, 1 shall eat soon, but the light 
swirls violently across his eyes, is wallowed by heavy, nauseating 
blackness, and then he finds he is lying on a cold, hard floor, and 
there are faces bending over him, some white, some dark. 

He has fainted and has been carried inside the Pass Office. The 
faces are kind, but .labavu is terrified and scrambles to his feet. 
Arms support him, and he is helped into an inner room, which is 
where he must wait to be examined by a doctor before he may 
receive a pass to seek work. There are many other Africans there, 
and they have no clothes on at all. He is told to take off his clothes, 
and everyone turns to look at him, amazed, because he clutches 
his arms across his chest, protecting the clothes, imagining they 
will be taken from him. His eyes roll in despair, and it is some time 
before he understands and takes them off and waits, naked, in a 
line with the others. He is cold because of his hunger, although 
outside the sun is at its hottest. One after another the Africans go 
up to be examined and the doctor puts a long, black thing to their 
chests and handles their bodies. Jabavu’s whole being is crying out 
in protest, and there are many voices. One says: Am I an ox to be 
handled as that white doctor handles us ? Another says, anxiously: 
If I had not been told that the white men have many strange and 
wonderful things in their medicine I would think that black thing 
he listens through is witchcraft. And the voice of his stomach says 
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again and again, not at all discouraged, that he is hungry and will 
faint again soon if food does not come. 

At last Jabavu reaches the doctor, who listens to his chest, taps 
him, looks in his throat and eyes and armpits and groin, and peers 
at the secret parts of Jabavu’s body in a way that makes anger 
mutter in him like thunder. He wishes to kill the white doctor for 
touching him and looking at him so. But there is also a growing 
patience in him, which is the first gift of the white man’s city to the 
black man. It is patience against anger. And when the doctor has 
said that Jabavu is strong as an ox and fit for work, he may go. 
The doctor has said, too, that Jabavu has an enlarged spleen, 
which means he has had malaria and will have it again, that he 
probably has bilharzia, and there is a suspicion of hookworm. 
But these are too common for comment, and what the doctor is 
looking for are diseases which may infect the white people if he 
works in their houses. 

Then the doctor, as Jabavu is turning away, asks him why the 
blackness came into him so that he fell down, and Jabavu says 
simply that he is hungry. At this a policeman comes forward and 
asks why he is hungry. Jabavu says because he has had nothing to 
eat. At this the policeman says impatiently: ‘Yes, yes, but have 
you no money ?’ - for if not, Jabavu will be sent to a camp where he 
will get a meal and shelter for that night. But Jabavu says Yes, he 
•has a shilling. ‘Then why do you not buy food?’ ‘Because I must 
keep the shilling to buy what I need.’ ‘And do you not need food ?’ 

People are laughing because a man who has a shilling in his 
pocket allows himself to fall down to the ground with hunger, but 
Jabavu remains silent. 

‘And now you must leave here and buy yourself some food and 
eat it. Have you a place to sleep tonight?’ 

‘Yes,’ says Jabavu, who is afraid of this question. 

The policeman then gives Jabavu a pass that allows him to 
seek work for a fortnight. Jabavu has put back his clothes, and 
now he takes from the pocket the roll of papers that includes his 
situpa, in order to put the new pass with them. And as he fumbles 
with them a piece of paper flutters to the floor. The policeman 
quickly bends down, picks it up and looks at it. On it is written: 
Mr Mizi, No. 33 Tree Road, Native Township. The policeman 
looks with suspicion at Jabavu. ‘So Mr Mizi is a friend of yours?’ 
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*No,’ says Jabavu. 

Then why have you a piece of paper with his name on it?’ 

Jabavu’s tongue is locked. After another question he mutters: 
‘I do not know.’ 

‘So you do not know why you have that piece of paper? You 
know nothing of Mr Mizi T The policeman continues to make 
such sarcastic questions, and Jabavu lowers his eyes and waits 
patiently for him to stop. The policeman takes out a little book, 
makes a long note about Jabavu, tells him that it would be wise 
for him to go to the camp for people newly come to town. Jabavu 
again refuses, repeating that he has friends with whom to sleep. The 
policeman says Yes, he can sec what his friends are - a remark 
which Jabavu does not understand - and so at last he is free to 
leave. 

Jabavu walks away from the Pass Office, very happy because of 
this new pass which allows him to stay in the city. He does not 
suspect that the first policeman who took his name will hand it in 
to the office whose business it is, saying that Jabavu is probably a 
thief, and that the policeman in the Pass Office will give his name 
and number as a man who is a friend of the dangerous agitator Mr 
Mizi. Yes, Jabavu is already well-known in this city after half a 
day, and yet as he walks out into the street he feels as lost and lonely 
as an ox that has strayed from the herd. He stands at a corner 
watching the crowds of Afi icans streaming along the roads to the 
Native Township, on foot and on bicycle, talking, laughing, sing- 
ing. Jabavu thinks he will go and find Mr Mizi. And so he joins the 
crowds, walking very slowly because of the many new things there 
arc to see. He stares at everything, particularly at the girls, who 
seem to him unbelievably beautiful in their smart dresses, and after 
a time he feels as if one of them is looking at him. But there are so 
many of them that he cannot keep any particular one in his mind. 
And in fact many are gazing at him, because he is very handsome in 
his fine yellow shirt and new trousers. Some even call out to him, 
but hecannot believe it is meant for him, and looks away. 

After some time, he becomes certain that there is one girl who 
has walked past him, then come back, and is now walking past 
him again. He is certain because of her dress. It is bright yellow 
with big red flowers on it. He stares around him and can see no 
other dress like it, so it must be the same girl. For the third time she 
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saunters by, close on the pavement, and he sees she has smart 
green shoes on her feet and wears a crocheted cap of pink wool, 
and she carries a handbag like a white woman. He is shy, looking 
at this smart girl, yet she is giving him glances he cannot mistake. 
He asks himself, distrustfully: Should I talk to her? Yet everyone 
says how immodest are these women of the towns, I should wait 
until I understand how to behave with her. Shall 1 smile, so that 
she will come to me? But the smile will not come to his face. Does 
she like me? The hunger rises in Jabavu and his eyes go dark. But 
she will want money and I have only one shilling. 

The girl is now walking beside him at the distance of a stretched 
arm. She asks softly: ‘Do you like me, handsome, yes?’ It is in 
English, and he replies: ‘Yes, very much 1 like.’ 

‘Then why do you frown and look so cross ?’ 

‘I do not,’ says Jabavu. 

‘Where do you live ?’ - and now she is so close he can feel her 
dress touching him. 

‘I do not know,’ he says, abashed. 

At this she laughs and laughs, rolling her eyes about: ‘You are 
a funny, clever man, yes that's true!’ And she laughs some more, 
in a loud, hard way that surprises him, for it does not sound like 
laughter. 

‘Where can I find a place to sleep, for 1 do not wish to go to the 
^ camp run by the Native Commissioner,’ he asks politely, breaking 
into the laughter, and she stops and looks at him in real surprise. 

‘You are from the country?’ she asks, after a long time, looking 
at his clothes. 

‘I came today from my village, I have got a pass for looking for 
work, I am very hungry and 1 know nothing,’ he says, his voice 
falling into a humble tone, which annoys him, for he wishes to act 
the big man with his girl, and now he is speaking like a child. 
Anger at himself makes a small, feeble movement and then lies 
quiet: he is too hungry and lost. As for her, she has moved away 
to the edge of the pavement, and there walks in silence, frowning. 
Then she says : ‘Did you learn to speak English at a mission ?’ 

‘No,’ says Jabavu, ‘in my kraal.’ 

Again she is silent. She does not believe him. ‘And where did 
you get that fine smart shirt and the white-man trousers just like 
new?’ 
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Jabavu hesitates, then with a swagger says: ‘I took them this 
morning from a garden as I went past.’ 

And now again the girJ laughs, rolls her eyes, and says: ‘Heh, 
heh, what a clever boy, he comes straight from the kraal and steals 
so clever!’ At once she stops laughing, for she has said this to gain 
time; she has not believed him. She walks on, thinking. She is a 
member of a gang who look out for such raw country boys, steal 
from them, makes use of them as is necessary for their work. But 
she spoke to him because she liked him - it was a holiday from her 
work. But now what should she do ? For it seems that Jabavu is a 
member of another gang, or perhaps works by himself, and if so, 
her own gang should know about it. 

Another glance at him shows her that he walks along with a 
serious face, apparently indifferent to her - she goes up to him 
swiftly, eyes flashing, teeth showing: ‘You lie! You tell me big lie, 
that’s the truth!’ 

Jabavu shrinks away - hau ! but what women these are ! ‘I do not 
lie,’ he says, angrily, ‘It is as I have said.’ And he begins to walk 
away from her, thinking: I was a fool to speak to her, 1 do not 
understand the ways of these girls. 

And she, watching him, notices his feet, which are bare, and 
they have certainly never worn shoes - he is telling the truth. And 
in this case - she makes up her mind in a flash. A raw boy who can 
come to town, steal so cleverly without being caught, this is talent 
that can be turned to good use. She goes after him, says politely: 
‘Tell me how you did the stealing, it was very cunning.’ 

And Jabavu’s vanity spurs him to tell the stoi 7 exactly as it 
happened, while she listens thoughtfully. ‘You should not be 
wearing those clothes now,’ she says at last. ‘For the white missus 
will have told the police, and they will be watching the boys new to 
town in case they have the clothes.’ 

Jabavu asks in surprise: ‘How can they find one pair of trousers 
and one shirt in a city full of shirts and trousers?’ 

She laughs and says: ‘You know nothing, there are as many 
police watching us as flies around porridge ; you come with me, I 
will take those clothes and give you others, as good as those, but 
different.’ Jabavu thanks her politely but edges away. He has 
understood she is a thief. And he does not think of himself as a 
thief - he has stolen today, but he hardly gives it that name. 
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Rather he feels as if he has helped himself to crumbs from the rich 
man’s table. After a pause he inquires: ‘Do you know Mr Mizi, of 
33 Tree Road?’ 

For the second time she is surprised into silence; then distrust 
fills her, and she thinks: This man either knows nothing at all or 
he is very cunning. She says, sarcastically, in the same tone that the 
policeman in the Pass Office used : ‘You have fine friends. And how 
should I know a great man like Mr Mizi ?’ 

But Jabavu tells her of the encounter at night in the bush, of Mr 
and Mrs Samu and the other, of what they said, and how they 
admired him for learning to read and write by himself, and gave 
him Mr Mizi’s name. 

At last this girl believes him, and understands, and she thinks: 
‘Certainly I must not let him slip away. He will be of great help in 
our work.’ And there is another thought, even more powerful: 
Heh! but he is handsome. . . . 

Jabavu asks, politely; ‘And do you like these people, Mr Sainu 
and Mrs Samu and Mr Mizi?’ 

She laughs scornfully and with disappointment, for she wishes 
him only to think of her. ‘You mad? You think I am mad too? 
Those people stupid. They call themselves leaders of the African 
people, they talk and talk, they write letters to the Government: 
Please Sir, Please. Give us food, give us houses, let us not carry 
passes all the time. And the Government throws them a shilling 
after years of asking and they say. Thank you, sir. They are fools.’ 
And then she sidles up to him, lays her hand inside his elbow, and 
says : ‘Besides, they are skellums - did you not see that ? You come 
with me, I help you.’ 

Jabavu feels the warm hand inside his bare arm, and she swings 
her hips and makes her eyes soft. ‘You like me, handsome?’ And 
Jabavu says: ‘Yes, very much,’ and so they walk down the road to 
the Native Township and she talks of the fine things there are to 
do, of the films and the dances and the drinking. She is careful not 
to talk of the stealing or of the gang, in case he should be frightened. 
And there is another reason: there is a man who leads the gang 
who frightens her. She thinks: If this new clever man likes me, \ 
will make him many me, I will leave the gang and work with him 
alone. 
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Because her words are one thing and what she is thinking 
another, there is something in her manner that confuses Jabavu, 
and he does not trust her; besides, that dizziness is coming back 
in waves, and there are moments when he does not hear what she 
says. 

What is the matter ? she asks at last, when he stops and closes 
his eyes. 

I have told you that 1 am hungry,’ he jays out of the darkness 
around him. 

But you must be patient,’ she says lightly, for it is such a long 
time since she has been hungry she has forgotten how it feels. She 
becomes irritated when he walks slowly, and even thinks: This 
man is no good, he’s not strong for a girl like me - and then she 
notices that Jabavu is staring at a bicycle with a basket on the 
back, and as he is reaching out his arm for the bread in the basket, 
she strikes down his arm. 

‘You crazy?’ she asks in a high, scared voiee, glancing around. 
For there are people all around them. ‘1 am hungry,’ he says 
again, staring at the loaves of bread. She quickly takes some money 
from a place in front of her dress, gives it to the vendor, and hands 
a loaf of bread to Jabavu. He begins to eat as he stands, so hungrily 
that people turn to stare and laugh, and she gazes at him with 
shocked, big eyes and says : ‘You are a pig, not a smart boy for me.’ 
And she walks away ahead of him thinking: This is nothing but a 
raw kraal boy. I am crazy to like him. But Jabavu docs not care 
at all. He eats the bread and feels the strength coming back to him, 
and the thoughts begin to move properly through his mind. When 
he has finished the bread he looks for the girl, but all he can see is 
a yellow dress far down the road, and the skirt of the dress is 
swinging in a way that reminds him of the mockery of her words: 
You are a pig. . . . Jabavu walks fast to catch her; he comes up 
beside her and says: ‘Thank you, my friend, for the bread. I was 
very hungry.’ She says, without looking around, ‘Pig, dog without 
manners.’ He says : ‘No, that is not true. When a man is so hungry, 
one cannot talk of manners.’ ‘Kraal boy,’ she says, swinging her 
hips, but thinking: ‘It does no harm to show him I know more 
than he does.’ And then says Jabavu, full of bread and new 
strength: ‘You are nothing but a bitch woman. There are many 
smart girls in this city, and as pretty as you.’ And with this he 
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marches off ahead of her and is looking around for another pretty 
girl when she runs up to him. 

•Where are you going?’ she asks, smiling. ‘Did I not say I would 
help you?’ 

‘You shall not call me kraal boy,’ says Jabavu magnificently, 
and with real strength, since l|Kruly does not care for her more 
than the others he sees about him, and so she gives him a quick, 
astonished look and is silent. 

Now that Jabavu’s stomach is filled he is looking around him 
with interest again, and so he asks questions continually and she 
answers him pleasantly. ‘What are these big houses with smoke 
coming out?’ ‘They are factories.’ ‘What is this place full of little 
bits of garden with crosses and stone shaped like children with 
wings?’ ‘It is the cemetery for the white people.’ So, having 
walked a long way, they turn off the main road into the Native 
Township, and the first thing Jabavu notices is that while in the 
city of the white people the soil lies hidden under grass and 
gardens or asphalt, here it billows up in thick red clouds, gives the 
sun a dulled and sullen face, and makes the trees look as if a 
swarm of locusts had passed, so still and heavy with dust arc they. 
Also, there are now such swarms of Africans all around him that 
he has to make himself strong, like a rock in the middle of a swift 
river. And still he asks questions, and is told that this big, empty 
place is for playing football, and this for wrestling, and then they 
come to the buildings. Now these are like the house of the Greek, 
small, ugly, bare. But there are very many, and close together. 
The girl strolls along calling out greetings in her high, shrill voice, 
and Jabavu notices that sometimes she is called Betty, sometimes 
Nada, sometimes Eliza. He asks: ‘Why do you have so many 
names?’ and she laughs and says: ‘How do you know I am not 
many girls ?’ And now, and for the first time, he laughs as she does, 
high and hard, doubling up his body, for it seems to him a very 
good joke. Then he straightens and says: ‘1 shall call you Nada,’ 
and she says quickly: ‘My village name for a village boy!’ At once 
he says: ‘No, I like Betty,’ and she presses her thigh against his 
and says: ‘My good friends call me Betty.’ 

He says he wishes to see all this town now, before it grows dark, 
and she says it will not take long. ‘The white man’s town is very 
big and it t^es many days to see it. But our town is small, though 
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we are ten, twenty, a hundred times as many * Then she adds: 
That IS what they call justice,’ and looks to see the effect of the 
word But Jabavu remembers that when Mr Samu used it it 
sounded different, and he frowns, and seeing his frown she leads 
him forward, talking of something else For if he does not under- 
stand her, she understands that whdt the men of light - for this is 
how they are called - have said to Jabavu marked his mind 
deeply, and she thinks If T am not careful he will go to Mr Mizi 
and I will lose him and the gang will be very angry 
When they pass Mr Mizi’s house, number 33 Tree Road, she 
makes some rude jokes about him, but Jabavu is silent, and Betty 
thinks’ Perhaps I should let mm go to MrMizi For ifhe goes later, 
it may be dangerous Yet she cannot bear to let him go, already 
her heart is soft and heavy for Jabavu She leads him thiough the 
streets very kindly and politely, answeiing all his questions, though 
their foolishness often makes her impatient She explains that the 
better houses, which have two rooms and a kitchen, are for the 
iich Afneans, and the big, stiangely shaped houses aie called 
Nissen huts, where twenty single men sleep, and these old shacks 
are called the Old Bricks, and they arc for those who earn only a 
little, and this building here is the Hall, for meetings and dances 
Then they reach a big open spice which is filled with people It is 
the market, and policemen are everywhere, walking with whips in 
their hands Jabavu is thinking that one small loal of bread, 
although It was white and fine to eat, was not much for a stomach 
as long empty as his, and he is looking at the various foodstuffs 
when Betty says. ‘Wait, we shall eat better than this later ’ And 
Jabavu looks at the people who buy some groundnuts or a few 
cooked maize-cobs for then suppci, and already feels superior to 
them because of what Betty says 
Soon she pulls him away, for she has lived so long here that she 
cannot find interest, as he does, in watching the people, and now 
they walk away from the centre and she says* ‘Now we are going 
to Poland ’ Her face is ready for laughter, Jabavu sees it is a joke 
and asks* ‘And what is the joke in Poland 
She savs, quickly, before her laughter gets too strong- ‘In the 
war of the white people that has just finished, theie was a country 
called Poland, and there was a terrible fight, with many bombs, 
and so now we call where we are going Poland because of the 
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fights and the trouble there.* She lets her laughter loose, but stops 
when she sees Jabavu stern and silent. He is thinking: 1 do not 
want fighting and trouble. Then she says in a little, foolish voice, 
like a child: ‘And so now we are going to Johannesburg,’ and he, 
not wanting to appear afraid, asks: ‘What is the joke in this?’ She 
says: ‘This place is also called Johannesburg because there are 
fights and trouble in the townships of Johannesburg.’ And now she 
bends double with laughing, and Jabavu laughs from politeness. 
Then, seeing it is only politeness, she says, wishing to impress him, 
and with a big, important sigh: ‘Ah, yes, these white people, they 
tell us : See how we have saved you from the wicked fighting of the 
tribes; we have brought you peace - and yet see how they make 
wars and kill so many people one cannot understand the numbers 
when they are written in the newspaper.’ This she has heard 
Mr Mizi say at a meeting; and when she notices that Jabavu is 
impressed, she goes on proudly: ‘Yes, and that is what they call 
civilization !’ At this Jabavu asks : ‘I do not understand, what is 
civilization?’ And she says, like a teacher: ‘It is how the white men 
live, with houses and bioscope and cowboys and food and bicycles.’ 
‘Then I like civilization,’ says Jabavu, from the pulse of his 
deepest hunger, and Betty laughs amiably and says: ‘Heh, but 
you are one big fool my friend, 1 like you.’ 

They are now in an evil-looking place where there are many tall 
Ijrick shelters crowded together in rows, and shacks made of 
petrol tins beaten flat, or of sacks and boxes, and there is a foul 
smell. ‘This is Poland Johannesburg,’ says Betty, walking carefully 
in her nice shoes through the filth and ordure. And the staring and 
horrified eyes of Jabavu see a man lying huddled in the grass. ‘Has 
he nowhere to sleep?’ he asks, stupidly, but she pulls at his arm 
and says: ‘Fool, leave him, he is sick with the drink.’ For now he 
is on her territory, and afraid, she uses a more casual tone with 
him, she is his superior. Jabavu follows her, but his eyes cannot 
leave that man who looks as if he were dead. And his heart, as he 
follows Betty, is heavy and anxious. He does not like this place, he 
is scared. 

But when they turn into a small house that stands a little by 
itself, he is reassured. The room they stand in is of bare red brick, 
with a bench around the walls and some chairs at one end. The 
floor is of red cement, and there are streamers of coloured paper 
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festooned from nails in the rafters. There are two doors, and one 
of these opens and a woman appears. She is very fat, with a broad, 
shiny black face and small, quick eyes. She wears a white cloth 
bound round her head, and her dress is of clean pink cotton. She 
holds a nice clean little boy by one hand. She looks in inquiry at 
Betty, who says: T am bringing Jabavu, my friend, to sleep here 
tonight.’ The woman nods and gazes at Jabavu, who smiles at 
her. For he likes her, and thinks: ‘This is a nice woman of the old 
kind, decent and respectable, and that is a nice little boy.’ 

He goes into a room oflF the big one with Betty, and it is as well 
he does not say what he is thinking, for it is probable that she 
would have given him up as a fool beyond teaching, for while it is 
true that this woman, Mrs Kambusi, is kind in her way, and 
respectable in her way, it is also true that her cleverness has 
enabled her to run the most profitable shebeen in the city for many 
years, and only once has she been taken to the courts, and that in 
the capacity of a witness. She has four children, by different 
fathers, and the three elder children have been sent by this wise and 
clever woman far away to Roman school where they will grow up 
educated with no knowledge of this place where the money comes 
for their schooling. And the little boy will be going next year also, 
before he is old enough to understand what Mrs Kambusi does. 
Later she intends that the childien will go to England and become 
doctors and lawyers. For she is very, very rich. 

The room where he stands makes Jabavu feel cramped and 
restless. It is so small that there is room for one narrow bed - a bed 
on legs, with a space around it for walking. Some dresses hang on 
a nail on the wall from wooden sticks. Betty sits on the bed and 
looks provocatively at Jabavu. But he remains still, rolling his 
eyes at the low ceiling and the narrow walls, while he thinks: My 
fathers! But how can I live in boxes like a chicken! 

Seeing his absence of mind, she says softly: ‘Perhaps you would 
like to eat now?’ and his eyes »ctuin to her and he says: ‘Thanks, 
I am still very hungry.’ 

‘I will tell Mrs Kambusi,’ she says, in a soft, meek voice that he 
does not altogether like, and goes out. After a little while she calls 
him to follow her, so he leaves the tiny room, crosses the big one, 
and goes through the second doorway into a room which makes 
him stare in a dmir ation. It has a tabic with a real cloth on it, and 
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many chairs around the table, and a big stove after the fashion of 
the white man. Never has Jabavu sat on a chair, but he does so 
now, and thinks: Soon 1, too, will have such chairs for the comfort 
of my body. 

Mrs Kambusi is busy at the stove, and wonderful smells come 
from the pots on it. Betty puts knives and forks on the table, and 
Jabavu wonders how he will dare to use them without appearing 
ignorant. The little boy sits opposite and gazes with big, solemn 
eyes, and Jabavu feels inferior even to this child, who understands 
chairs and forks and knives. 

When the food is ready, they eat. Jabavu makes his thick fingers 
handle the difficult knife and fork as he sees the others do, and his 
discomfort is soon forgotten in his delight at this delicious new 
food. There is fish again, which comes all the way from the big 
lakes in Nyasaland, and there arc vegetables in a thick and savoury 
liquid, and there are sweet, soft cakes with pink sugar on them. 
Jabavu eats and eats until his stomach is heavy and comfortable, 
and then he sees that Mrs Kambusi is watching him. ‘You have 
been very hungry,’ she observes pleasantly, speaking in his own 
tongue. It seems to Jabavu that he has not heard it for many 
months, instead of only three days, and he says gratefully: ‘Ah, 
my friend, you are of my people.’ 

T was,’ says Mrs Kambusi, with a smile that has a certain 
quality, and again discomfort fills him. There is a hardness in her, 
and yet the hardness is not meant as cruelty against him. Her eyes 
are quick and shrewd, like black sparks, and she says: ‘Now 1 will 
give you a little lesson, listen. In the villages we may enter and 
greet our brothers, and take hospitality from them by right of 
blood and kinship. This is not the case here, and every man is a 
stranger until he has proved himself a friend. And every woman, 
too,’ she adds, glancing at Betty. 

‘This I have heard, my mother,’ says Jabavu, gratefully. 

‘What have I been telling you ? I am not your mother.’ 

‘And yet,’ says Jabavu, ‘I come to the city and who sets food 
before me but a woman from my own people ?’ 

And changing to English she says, quietly: ‘You will pay for 
your food, also, you come here as Betty’s friend and not as my 
friend.’ 

Jabavu’s spirits are chilled by this coldness, and because he has 
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no money for the food. Then he sees again the clever eyes of this 
woman, and knows this is meant as kindness. 

Speaking in their mutual tongue she continues: ‘And now 
listen to me. This girl here, whose name I will not say so that she 
does not know we are speaking of her, has told me your story. She 
has told me of your meeting with the men of light in the bush at 
night, and how they took a liking to you and gave you the name of 
their friend here - 1 will not say the name, for the people who are 
friends of the girl who sits here trying to understand what we say 
do not like the men of light. You will understand why not when 
you have been in the city a little longer. But what I wish to tell you 
is this. It is probable that like most boys who come newly to the 
city you have many fine ideas about the life, and what you will do. 
Yet it is a hard life, much harder than you now know. My life has 
been hard, and still is, though I have done very well because I use 
my head. And if I were given the chance to begin again, knowing 
what 1 know now, 1 would not lightly throw away that piece of 
paper with the name written on it. It means a great deal to enter 
that house as a friend, to be the friend of that man - remember it.’ 

Jabavu listens, his eyes lowered. It seems that there are two 
different voices speaking inside him. One says: This is a woman of 
great experience, do as she says, she means you well. Another 
says! So! Here is another busybody giving you advice; an old 
woman who has forgotten the excitements of being young, who 
wishes you to be as quiet and sleepy as herself. 

She continues, leaning forward, her eyes fixed on his: ‘Now 
listen. When I heard you had fallen in with the men of light before 
you even entered the city, I asked myself what kind of good luck it 
was that you carry with you ! And then 1 remembered that from 
their hands you had fallen into those which we now see lying on 
the table, twitching crossly because what we say is not understood. 
Your luck is very mixed, my friend. And yet it is very powerful, for 
many thousands of our people enter this city and know nothing 
of either the men of light or the men of darkness - for whom this 
very bad girl sitting here works - save what they hear through other 
mouths. But since it has fallen out that you have a choice to make, 
I wish to tell you, speaking now as one of your own people, and as 
your mother, that you are a fool if you do not leave this girl and go 
immediately to the house whose number you know.’ 
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She ceases speaking, rises, and says: ‘And now we shall have 
some tea.’ She pours out cups of very strong, sweet tea, and for 
the first time Jabavu tastes it, and it seems very good to him. He 
drinks it, keeping his eyes lowered for fear of seeing the eyes of 
Betty. For he can feel that she is angry. Also, he does not want 
Mrs Kambusi to see what he is thinking, which is that he does not 
want to leave Betty - later, perhaps, not at once. For now that his 
body is fed and rested his desire is reaching out for the girl. When 
they both rise he still keeps his eyes lowered, and so watches how 
Betty puts money on the table for the meal. But what money I It is 
four shillings each, and wonder fills him at these women who 
handle such sums so casually. And then a quick glance at Mrs 
Kambusi shows him that she watches him with a heavy, ironical 
look, as if she understands quite well everything in his mind. 
‘Thank you for what you have told me,’ he says, since he does not 
want to lose her favour; and she replied: ‘It will be time to thank 
me when you have profited by it,’ and without looking his way 
again, reaches for a book, lifts her child on her knee, and so sits 
teaching the child from the book as the young people go out, say- 
ing good night. 

‘What did she say to you T asks Betty, as soon as the door is 
closed. 

‘She gave me good advice about the city,’ says Jabavu, and then 
siays, wishing to be told about her: ‘She is a kind and clever 
woman.’ But Betty laughs scornfully: ‘She is the biggest skellum 
in the city.’ ‘And how is that ?’ he asks, startled; but she flaunts her 
hips a little and says: ‘You will see.’ Jabavu docs not believe her. 
They reach her room, and now Jabavu pushes her on to the bed 
ani puts his arm around her so that his hand is on her breast. 

‘And how much ?’ she asks, with contempt that is meant to goad 
him. 

Jabavu sees how her eyes are heavy, and says simply: ‘You 
know from my own mouth that I have no money.’ 

She lies loosely in his arm and says laughing, to tease him: ‘I 
want five shillings, perhaps fifteen.’ 

Jabavu says, scornfully: ‘And perhaps fifteen pounds.’ 

‘For you no money,’ she says, sighing; and Jabavu takes her for 
his own pleasure, allowing hers to look after itself, until he has had 
enough and lies sprawled across the bed, half-naked, and thinks: 
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This is my first day in the city, and what have I not done? Truly 
Mrs Kambusi is right when she says I have powerful luck with me. 
I have even had one of these smart town girls, and without paying. 
The words turn into a song. 

Here is Jabavu in the city. 

He has a yellow shirt and new trousers. 

He has eaten food like a lion. 

He has filled a woman of the town with his strength, 

Jabavu is stronger than the city. 

He Is stronger than a lion. 

He is stronger than the women of the town. 

This song moves sleepily through his mind and dies in sleep, 
and he wakes to find the girl sitting on the foot of the bed, looking 
impatiently at him and saying: ‘You sleep like a chicken with the 
setting of the sun.’ He says, lazily: ‘1 am tired with the journey 
from my kraal.* 

‘But I am not tired,’ she says lightly, and adds: ‘I shall dance 
tonight, if not with you, with someone else." But Jabavu says 
nothing, only yawns and thinks : This girl is only a woman like any 
other. Now I have had her I do not care. 'Hiere are many in the city. 

And so after a while she says, in that sweet, humble voice: ‘I was 
teasing you only. Now get up lazy boy. Do you not want to see the 
dancing?’ She adds, cunningly: ‘And to see also how the clever 
Mrs Kambusi runs a shebeen.’ 

But by now Mrs Kambusi and what she has said seem un- 
important to Jabavu. He yawns, gets off the bed, puts on his 
trousers, and then combs his hair. She watches him with bitterness 
and admiration. ‘Kraal boy,’ she says, in a soft voice, ‘you have 
been in the city half a day, and already you behave as if you were 
tired of it.’ This pleases him, as it was meant to do, and so he 
fondles her breasts a little, and then her buttocks, until she slaps 
him with pleasure and laughs, and so they go together into the 
other room. And now it is full of people sitting around the walls 
on the benches, while there are some men with things to make 
music sitting on the chairs at the end. Through the open door is the 
dark night, and continually more people enter. 

‘So this is a shebeen T says Jabavu, doubtfully, for it looks veiy 
respectable, and she replies: ‘You will see what it is.’ The music 
begins. The band is a saxophone, a guitar, a petrol tin for a drum, 
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a trumpet, and two tins to bang together. Jabavu does not know 
this music. And to begin with the people do not dance. They sit 
with tin mugs in their hands, and allow their limbs to move, while 
their heads and shoulders begin to nod and jerk as the music enters 
them. 

Then the other door opens and Mrs Kambusi comes in. She 
looks the same, clean and nice in her pink dress. She carries a very 
big jug in her hand, and moves around from mug to extended mug, 
pouring in liquor from the jug and holding out her free hand for 
the money. A little boy follows her. It is not her own child, who 
is asleep in the room next door and forbidden ever to see what 
happens in this room. No, this is a child whom Mrs Kambusi 
hires from a poor family, and his work is to run out into the 
darkness where there is a drum of skokian buried, to bring 
supplies as needed, so that if the police should come it will not 
be found in the house, and also to take the money and put it in a 
safe place under the walls. 

Skokian is a wicked and dangerous drink, and it is illegal, it is 
made quickly, in one day, and may contain many different 
substances. On this night it has mealie-meal, sugar, tobacco, 
methylated spirits, boot polish, and yeast. Some skokian queens 
use magic, such as the limb of a dead person, but Mrs Kambusi 
does not believe in magic. She makes plenty of money without 
k. 

When she reaches Jabavu she asks in a low voice in their 
language : ‘And so you wish to drink ?’ 

‘Yes, my mother,’ he says, humbly, ‘1 wish to taste it.’ 

gibe says: ‘Never have I drunk it, though I make it every day. 
But I will give you some.’ She pours him out half a cup instead of 
filling it, and Jabavu says, in the voice of his surly, hungry, angry 
youth: ‘I will have it full.’ And she stops in the act of turning away 
and gives him a glare of bitter contempt. ‘You are a fool,’ she 
says. ‘Clever people make this poison for fools to drink. And you 
are one of the fools.’ But she pours out more skokian until it slops 
over, smiling so that no one may know how angry she is, and moves 
on up the line of seated men and women, making jokes and laugh- 
ing, while the little boy behind her holds out a tray full of sweets 
and nuts and fish and cakes with the sugar on top. 

Betty asks, jealously : ‘What did she say to you Y 
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Jabavu says: ‘She gives me the drink for nothing because we 
come from the same district.’ And it is true she has forgotten to 
take money from Jabavu. 

‘She likes you,’ says Betty, and he is pleased to see she is jealous. 
Well, he thinks, these clever town women are as simple as the 
village girls! And with this thought he gives a certain smile across 
the room to Mrs Kambusi, but he sees how Mrs Kambusi only 
looks contemptuous, and so Betty laughs at him. Jabavu leaps to 
his feet to hide his shame and begins to dance. He has always been a 
great dancer. 

He dances invitingly around the girl, throwing out his legs, until 
she laughs and rises and joins him, and in a moment the room is full 
of people who wriggle and stamp and shout, and the air fills with 
dust and the roof shakes and even the wails seem to tremble. 
Soon Jabavu is thirsty and dives towards his mug on the bench. He 
takes a big mouthful - and it is as if fire entered him. He coughs and 
chokes while Betty laughs. ‘Kraal boy,’ she says, but in a soft, 
admiring voice. And Jabavu, taunted, lifts the mug and drains it, 
and it sinks through him, lighting his limbs and belly and brain 
with madness. And now Jabavu really dances, first like a bull, 
standing over the girl with his head lowered and shoulders 
hunched forward, sniffing at her breasts while she shakes them at 
him, and then like a cock, on the tips of his toes with his arms held 
out, lifting his knees and scraping his heels, and all the time the 
girl wriggles and shakes in front of him, her hips writhing, her 
breasts shaking, the sweat trickling down her. And soon Jabavu 
grabs her, swings her through the dancers into the other room, and 
there he flings her on the bed. Afterwards they return and continue 
to dance. 

Later Mrs Kambusi comes round with the big white jug, and 
when he holds out his mug, she refills it saying, with a bright, hard 
smile: ‘That’s right, my clever friend, drink, drink as much as you 
can.’ This time she holds out her hand for money, and Betty puts 
money into it. He swallows it all in a gulp, so that he staggers 
with the power of it, and the room swings around him. Then he 
dances in the packed mass of sweating, leaping people, he dances 
like a devil and there is the light of madness on his face. Later, 
but he does not know how long afterwards, there is Mrs Kambusi’s 
voice calling ‘Police!’ Betty grabs him and pulls him to the bench, 
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and they sit, and through a haze of drink and sickness he sees that 
everyone has drained his mug empty and that the child is quickly 
refilling them with lemonade. Then, at a signal from Mrs Kambusi, 
three couples rise and dance, but in a different way. When two 
black policemen enter the room there is no skokian, the dancing is 
quiet, and the men of the band are playing a tune that has no fire 
in it. 

Mrs Kambusi, as calm as if she were grinding meal in her village, 
is smiling at the policemen. They go round looking at the mugs, but 
they know they will not find skokian for they have raided this place 
often. It is almost as if old friends enter it. But when they have 
finished the search for the skokian they begin to look for people 
who have no passes; and it is at this point that two men duck 
quickly under their arms and out of the door, while Mrs Kambusi 
smiles and shrugs as if to say: Well, is it my fault they have no 
passes ? 

When the policemen reach Jabavu he shows them the pass for 
seeking work and his situpa, and they ask, When did he come to 
town, and he says: ‘This morning,’ and they look at each other. 
Then one asks: ‘Where did you get those smart clothes?’ Jabavu’s 
eyes roll, his feet tense, he is about to spring towards the door in 
flight when Mrs Kambusi comes forward and says that she gave 
him the smart clothes. The policemen shrug, and one says to 
Jabavu: ‘You have done well for one day in town.’ It is said with 
unpleasantness, and Jabavu feels Betty’s hand on his arm saying to 
him: Be quiet, do not speak. 

He remains silent, and when the policemen go they take with 
them four men and one woman who have not had the right passes. 
Mrs Kambusi follows them outside the door and slips a pound into 
the hand of each; they exchange formalities with good humour, 
and Mrs Kambusi returns, smiling. 

For Mrs Kambusi has run this shebeen so long and so profitably 
not only because she is clever at arranging that the skokian and 
the large sums of money are never found in the house, but also 
because of the money she pays the police. And she makes it easy 
for them to leave her alone. As far as such places can be called 
orderly, hers is orderly. If the police are searching for a criminal 
they go first to the other skokian queens; and often Mrs Kambusi 
sends them a message: You are looking for so and so who was 
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fighting last night? Well, you will find him in such a place. This 
arrangement is helpful for everybody, except perhaps the people 
who drink the skokian, but it is not Mrs Kambusi’s fault that there 
are so many fools. 

After a few minutes quiet, for the sake of caution, Mrs Kambusi 
nods at the band, and the music changes in rhythm and the 
dancing goes on. But now Jabavu is no longer conscious of what he 
is doing. Other people sec him dancing and shouting and drinking, 
but he remembers nothing after the police left. When he wakes he 
is lying on the bed, and it is midday, because the slant and colour of 
the light says it is. Jabavu moves his head and lets it fall back with 
a groan that is torn out of him. Never has he felt as he does now. 
Inside his head there is something heavy and loose which rolls as 
he moves it, and each movement sends waves of terrible sickness 
through him. It is as if his very flesh were dissolving, yet struggling 
not to dissolve, and pain moves through him like knives, and where 
it moves his limbs hang heavy and powerless. And so he lies, suffer- 
ing and wishing himself dead, and sometimes darkness comes into 
his eyes then goes in a dazzle of light, and after a long time he feels 
there is a heavy weight on his arn» and remembers that there is also 
a girl. And she, too, lies and suffers and groans, and so they remain 
for a long time. It is late afternoon when tliey sit up and look at 
each other. The light still flickers inside their eyes, and so it is not at 
once that they can sec properly. Jabavu thinks: This woman is 
very ugly. And she thinks the same of him, and staggers off the bed 
and towards the window where she leans, swaying. 

‘Do you often drink this stuff,’ asks Jabavu in wonder. 

‘You get used to it,’ she says, sullenly. 

‘But how often?’ 

Instead of replying directly, she says: ‘What are we to do ? There 
is one hall for all of us and there arc many thousands of us. Into 
the hall only perhaps three or four hundred may go. And there 
they sell bad beer, made by white men, who cannot make our l^r. 
And the police watch us like children. What do they expect . 

These bitter words do not affect Jabavu at all because they are 
not what she feels to be true, but are what she had heard ^ople 
say in speeches. Besides, he is lost in wonder that she often drin^ 
this poison and survives. He leans his head in his hands and rocl« 
back and forth gently, groaning. Then the rocking makes him sick 
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and so he keeps still. Again the time goes past, and the dark begins 
to settle outside. 

‘Let us walk a little,’ she says, ‘it will relieve the sickness.’ 

Jabavu staggers off the bed and out into the other room, and 
she follows. Mrs Kambusi, hearing them, puts her head through 
her door and inquires, in a sweet, polite, contemptuous voice: 
‘Well, my fine friend, and how do you like skokian ?’ Jabavu lowers 
his eyes and says: ‘My mother, I shall never taste this bad drink 
again.’ She looks at him, as if to say : ‘We shall see !’ and then asks: 
‘Do you wish to eat ?’ and Jabavu shudders and says, through a 
wave of sickness: ‘My mother, I shall never eat again!’ But the 
girl says: ‘You know nothing. Yes, we shall eat. It will help the 
sickness.’ 

Mrs Kambusi nods and goes back inside her door; the two go 
outside to walk, moving like sick hens through the shanties of tin 
and sacking, and then out to the area of bedraggled and dirty grass. 

‘It is a bad drink,’ she says, indifferently, ‘but if you do not drink 
it every day it does no harm. I have lived here now for four years 
and I drink perhaps two or three times in a month. 1 like the white 
man’s drink, but it is against the law to buy it, for they say it may 
teach us bad ways, and so we have to pay much money to the 
coloured people who buy it for us.’ 

And now they feel their legs will not go any further, and they 
•stand, while the evening wind sweeps into their faces, coming from 
far over the bush and the kopjes which can be seen many miles 
away, massed dark against the young stars. The wind is fresh, the 
sickness lies quiet in them and so they go back, walking slowly but 
more strongly. In one of the doorways of the brick sheds a man lies 
motionless, and now Jabavu does not need to ask what is wrong 
with him. Yet he halts, in an impulse to help him, for there is blood 
on his clothes. The girl gives him a quick, anxious look, and says: 
‘Are you crazy? Leave him,’ and she pulls him away. Jabavu 
follows her, looking back at the hurt man, and he says : ‘In this city 
it is true that we are all strangers!’ His voice is low and troubled, 
and Betty says quickly, for she knows he is ashamed: ‘And is it my 
fault? If we are seen near that man, people may think we hurt 
him. . . . ’ And then, since Jabavu still looks sullen and unhappy, 
she says in a changed voice, full of sadness; ‘Ah, my mother! 
Sometimes I ask myself what it is I do here, and how my life is 
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running away with fools and skellums. I was educated in a mission 
with the Roman sisters, and now what is it I am doing ?’ She glances 
at Jabavu to see how he takes her sadness, but he is not affected by 
it. His smile makes anger rise in her and she shouts; ‘Yes, it is 
because men are such liars and cheats, every one. Five times has a 
man promised to marry me so that I may live properly in a house 
such as they rent to married people. Five times has this man gone 
away, and after 1 have bought him clothes and food and spent 
much money on him.’ Jabavu walks quietly along, frowning, and 
she continues, viciously; ‘Yes, and you too - you kraal boy, will 
you marry me? You have slept with me not once, but six, seven 
times, and in one night, and you have spent not one penny of 
money, though 1 see you have a shilling in your pocket, for I looked 
while you slept, and I have given you food and drink and helped 
you.’ She has come close to him, eyes narrow and black with hate, 
and now Jabavu’s mouth falls open with surprise, for she has 
opened her handbag and taken out a knife, and she moves the 
knife cunningly so that a pale gleam from the sky shows on it. 
Haul thinks Jabavu, I have lain all night beside a woman who 
searches my pockets and carries a knife in her handbag. But he 
remains silent, while she conies so close her shoulders are against 
his chest and he feels the point of the knife pressing to his stomach. 
‘You will marry me or 1 kill you,’ she says, and Jabavu’s legs go 
weak. Then the courage comes to him with his contempt for her 
and he takes her wrist and twists it so that the knife falls to the 
ground. ‘You arc a bad girl,’ he says, ‘I not marry a bad girl with a 
knife and ugly tongue.’ 

And now she begins to cry while she kneels and scuffles after the 
knife in the dust. She rises, putting the knife carefully in her bag, 
and she says; ‘This is a bad town and the life here is bad and 
difficult.’ Jabavu does not soften, for inside him is a voice saying 
the same thing, and he does not want to believe it, since his hunger 
for the good things of the town as strong as ever. 

For the second time he sits at Mrs Kambusi’s table and eats. 
There are potatoes fried with fat and salt, and then boiled mealies 
with salt and oil, and then more of the little cakes with pink sugar 
that he likes so much, and finally cups of the hot, sweet tea. After- 
wards he says ; ‘What you say is true - the sickness is gone.’ 

‘And now you are ready to drink skokian again?’ asks Mrs 
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Kambusi, politely. Jabavu glances quickly at her, for the quality 
of her politeness has changed. It seems to him that her eyes are 
very frightening, for now they are saying, in that cool, quietly 
bitter look: Well, my friend, you may kill yourself with skokian, 
you may spend your strength on this girl until you have none left, 
and I do not care. You may even learn sense and become one of the 
men of light - 1 do not care about that either. I simply do not care. 
I have seen too much. She rests her bulky body against the back of 
her chair, stirs her tea round and round with a fine, shiny spoon, 
and smiles with her cool, shrewd eyes until Jabavu rises and says: 
‘Let us go.’ Betty also rises, pays eight shillings as she did the night 
before and, having said good night, they go out. 

‘Not only have I paid much money for your food,’ says Betty, 
bitterly, ‘but you sleep in my room, and your nice Mrs Kambusi, 
who you call your mother, charges me a fine rent for it, 1 can tell 
you.’ 

‘And what do you do in your room?’ asks Jabavu, laughing, 
and Betty hits him. He holds her wrists, but with one hand, and 
puts his other on her breasts, and she says: ‘I do not like you,’ and 
he lets her go, laughing, and says: ‘That I can see.’ He goes into 
her room and lies on her bed as if this were his right, and she 
comes meekly after him and lies beside him. He is thinking, and 
besides even his bones are tired and aching, but she wishes to 
make love and begins to tease him with her hand, but he pushes it 
away and says: ‘I wish only to sleep.’ At this she rises angrily from 
beside him and says: ‘You are a man? No, you are only a kraal 
boy.’ This he cannot bear, so he gets up, throws her down and 
makes love to her until she no longer moves or speaks; and then 
he says, with swaggering contempt: ‘Now you shut up.’ But in 
spite of his pride in his knowledge of the nature of women it is a 
bad time for Jabavu, and sleep will not come. There is a fight going 
on inside him. He thinks of the advice Mrs Kambusi has given 
him, then, when it seems difficult to follow, he tells himself she is 
nothing but a skellum and a skokian queen. He thinks of Mr and 
Mrs Samu and their friend, and how they liked him and thought 
him clever, and just as he decides to go to them he groans with the 
thought of the hardness of their life. He thinks of this girl, and how 
she is a bad girl, without modesty or even beauty, except what the 
smart clothes give her, and then the pride rises in him and a song 
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forms itself : I am Jabavu, I have the strength of a bull, I can quieten 
a noisy woman with my strength, I can . . . 

And then he remembers he has one shilling only and that he 
must earn some more. For Jabavu still thinks that he will do proper 
work for his money, he docs not think of thieving. And so, though 
only half an hour before he made the girl sleep, he now shakes her, 
and she wakes reluctantly, crinkling the skin around her eyes 
against the glare from the unshaded yellow bulb that hangs from 
the roof. ‘1 want to know what woik is paid best in this city?’ he 
demands. 

At first her face is foolish, then when she understands she 
laughs derisively, and says : ‘You still do not know what work pays 
the best ?’ She closes her eyes and tui ns away fiom him. He shakes 
her again and now slic is angry. ‘Ah, be still, kraal boy, 1 will show 
you in the morning.’ 

‘Which work is the most money?’ he insists And now she turns 
back, leans on her elbow and looks at him. Her face is bitter. It is 
not the truthful bitterness that can be seen on Mrs Kambusi’s face, 
but rather the self-pity of a woman. After a while she says: ‘Well, 
my big fool, you can work in the white people’s houses, and if you 
behave well and work many yeais you may earn two or three 
pounds a month.’ She laughs, because of the smallness of the sum 
But Jabavu thinks it is a great deal. For a moment he remembers 
that the food he has eaten with Mrs Kambusi cost four shillings, 
but he thinks: She is a skelliim aftei all, and probably cheats me. 
His confusion is really because he cannot believe that he, Jabavu, 
will not have what he wants simply by putting out his hand and 
taking it. He has dreamed so long and so passionately about this 
town, and the essence of a dieam is that it must come disguised, 
smiling brightly, its dark side hidden where is written: This is 
what you must pay - . 

‘And in the factories?’ asks Jabavu. 

‘Perhaps one pound a month and your food.’ 

‘Then tomorrow I shall go to the houses of the white men, three 
pounds is better than one.’ 

‘Fool, you have to work months or years to earn three pounds.’ 

But Jabavu, having settled his own mind, falls asleep at once, 
and now she lies awake, thinking she is a fool to take up with a man 
from the kraals who knows nothing about the city ; then she is sad, 
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with an old sadness, because it is in her nature to love the in- 
difference of men, and it is by no means the first time she has lain 
awake beside a sleeping man, thinking how he will leave her. Then 
she is frightened, because soon she must tell her gang about 
Jabavu, and there is the one man, who calls himself Jerry, clever 
enough to know that her interest in Jabavu is a good deal more 
than professional. 

Finally, seeing no way out of her troubles, she drifts into the 
bitterness which is not her own, but learned from what others say; 
and she repeats that the white men are wicked and make the black 
live like pigs, and there is no justice, and it is not her fault she is a 
bad girl - and many things of this sort, until her mind loses interest 
in them and she falls asleep at last. She wakes in the morning to see 
Jabavu combing his hair, looking very handsome in the yellow 
shirt. She thinks, maliciously: The police will be looking for that 
shirt, and he will get into trouble. But it appears her desire to hurt 
him is not as strong as she thinks; for she pulls a suitcase from 
under the bed, takes out a pink shirt, throws it at him and says: 
•Wear this, otherwise you will be caught.’ 

Jabavu thanks her, but as if he expects such attention, then says: 
‘Now you will show me where to go to find good work.’ 

She says:/I will not come with you. 1 must earn money for my- 
self today. I have ‘^pent so much on you I have none left.’ 

‘Idid not ask you to spend money on me,* says Jabavu, cruelly, 
and she flashes out her knife again, threatening him with it. But 
he says: ‘Stop being a stupid woman. I am not afraid of your 
knife.’ So she begins to cry. And now Jabavu’s manhood, which 
has b^n fed with pride so much that he feels there is nothing he 
cannot do, tells him that he should comfort her, so he puts his 
arm around her and says: ‘Do not cry’ and ‘You are a nice girl, 
though foolish,’ and also, ‘I love you.’ And she weeps and says: 
T know about men, you will never come back to me,’ and he 
smiles and says: ‘Perhaps 1 will, perhaps not.’ And saying this, he 
rises and goes out, and the last thing she sees of him that morning 
are his white teeth flashing in a gay smile. And so for a while she 
weeps, then she grows angry, then she goes in search of Jerry and 
the gang, thinking all the time of that impudent smile and how she 
may speak to them so that they make Jabavu one of the gang. 

Jabavu goes from the place which is called Poland and Johannes- 
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burg, walks through the Native Township, along the busy road to 
the white man’s city, and so to where the fine houses are. And here 
he saunters along, choosing which house he likes best. For his 
success since he came to the city has given him such a swelled head 
he imagines the first he enters will open its doors saying; Ah, here 
is Jabavu, I have been wailing for you! When he has made up his 
mind, he walks in through the gate and stands looking around, 
and an old white woman who is cutting at some flowers with a 
shiny pair of scissors says, in a sharp voice; ‘What do you want?’ 
He says; ‘I want work.’ She says; ‘Go to the back of the house. 
What cheek !’ He stands insolently in front of her, till she shouts; 
‘Did you hear? Get to the back; since when do you come to the 
front of a house asking for work?' And so he walks out of the 
garden, cursing her to himself, listening to how she grumbles and 
mutters about spoilt kaffirs, and goes to the back of the house, 
where a servant tells him that here there is no work for him. 
Jabavu is angry. He strolls into the sanitary lane, letting his anger 
make words of hatred ; White bitch, filthy woman, white people all 
pigs. Then he goes to the back part of another house. There is a big 
garden here, with vegetables, a cat sitting fat and happy on a green 
lawn, and a baby in a basket under a tree. But there is no one to be 
seen. He waits, he walks about, he looks through the windows 
carefully, the baby coos in its basket, waving its legs and arms, and 
then Jabavu sees there are a row of shoes on the back veranda 
waiting to be cleaned. He cannot help looking at the shoes. He 
measures them with his eyes against his feet. He glanccs'around - 
still no one in sight. He snatches up the biggest pair of shoes and 
goes into the sanitary lane. He cannot believe it is so easy, his 
flesh is prickling with fear of hearing angry voices or feet running 
after him. But nothing happens, so he sits down and puts on the 
shoes. Since he has never worn any, he does not know whether his 
discomfort is because they are too small or because his feet are not 
used to them. He walks on them and his legs make small, mincing 
steps of pain, but he is very proud. Now he is dressed, even his feet, 
like a white man. 

He goes into the back of another house, and this time the woman 
there asks him what work he knows. He says ‘Everything.’ She 
asks him; ‘Arc you cook or houseboy ?’ And now he is silent. She 
asks: ‘What money did you earn before?' And when he is still 
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silent she asks to see his situpa. As soon as she looks at it, she says 
angrily; ‘Why do you tell me lies? You are a raw boy.’ And so he 
goes out into the sanitary lane, angry and sore, but thinking of what 
he has learned, and when he goes to the next house and a woman 
asks what he knows, he puts on a humble look and says in a cring- 
ing voice that he has not worked in a white house before, but that 
he will learn quickly. He is thinking: 1 look so fine in my clothes, 
this woman will like a smart man like me. But she says she does not 
want a boy without experience. And now, as Jabavu walks away, 
his heart is cold and unhappy and he feels that no one in the whole 
world wants him. He whistles jauntily, making his fine new shoes 
stamp, and says he will surely find a good job with much money 
soon, but in the next house the woman says she will take him for 
rough work at twelve shillings a month. And Jabavu says he will 
not take twelve shillings. And she hands him back his situpa and 
says, pleasantly enough, that he will not get more than twelve 
shillings without experience. Then she goes back into the house. 
This happens several times until in the afternoon Jabavu goes to a 
man chopping wood in a garden, whom he has heard speaking his 
own language, and he asks for advice. This man is friendly and 
tells him that he will not earn more than twelve or thirteen shillings 
a month until he has learned the work, and then, after many 
months, a pound. He will be given mcalie-meal every day to make 
his porridge with, and meat once or twice a week, and he will sleep 
in*a small room like a box at the back of the house with the other 
servants. Now all this Jabavu knows, for he has heard it often from 
people passing through the village, but he has not know it for 
himself ; he has always thought: For me it will be different. 

He thanks the friendly man and wanders on through the sanitary 
lanes, careful not to stop or loiter, otherwise a policeman may 
notice him. He is wondering; What is this experience? 1, Jabavu, 
am the strongest of the young men in my village. 1 can hoe a field 
in half the time it takes any other; I can dance longer than anyone 
without tiring; all the girls like me best and smile as 1 go past; J 
came to this city two days ago and already 1 have clothes, and 1 can 
treat one of the clever women of the town like a servant and she 
loves me. I am Jabavu! I am Jabavu, come to the while man’s 
town. He dances a little, shuffling through the leaves in the sanitary 
lane, but then he sees dust filming his new shoes, and so he stops. 
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The sun will soon be sinking; he has not eaten since last night, and 
he wonders whether he should return to Betty. But he thinks : There 
are other girls, and he goes slowly through the sanitary lanes look- 
ing over the hedges into the gardens, and where there is a nanny 
hanging up clothes or playing with children, he looks carefully at 
her. He tells himself that he wants just such another girl as Betty, 
yet he sees one with her look of open and insolent attraction, and 
though he hesitates, he moves on, until at last he sees a girl stand- 
ing by a white baby in a small cart on wheels, and he stops. She 
has a pleasant, round face, and eyes that are careful of what they 
say. She wears a white dress and has a dark-red cloth bound round 
her head. He watches her for a time and then says, in English: 
‘Good morning.’ She does not at once answer, but looks at him 
first. ‘Can you help me ?’ he asks again. Then she says : ‘What can I 
tell you?’ 

From the sound of her voice he thinks she may be from his 
district, and he speaks to her in his language, and she answers him, 
smiling, and they move close and speak over the hedge. They 
discover that her village is not more than an hour’s walking from 
his, and because the old traditions of hospitality arc stronger than 
the new fear in both of them, she asks him to her room, and he 
goes. There, while the baby sleeps in its carriage, they talk, and 
Jabavu, forgetting how he has learned to speak to Betty, treats 
this girl as respectfully as he would one in the village. 

She tells him he may sleep here tonight, having first said that 
she is bound to a man in Johannesburg, whom she will marry, so 
that Jabavu may not mistake her intention. She leaves him for a 
time, to help her mistress put the baby to bed. Jabavu is careful not 
to show himself, but sits in a corner, for Alice has said that it is 
against the law for him to be there, and if the police should come he 
must try and run away, for her mistress is kind and does not deserve 
trouble from the police. 

Jabavu sits quietly, looking at the little room, which is the same 
size as Betty’s and has the same brick walls and floor and tin roof, 
and sees that three people sleep here, for their bedding is rolled 
into separate corners, and he tells himself he will not be a houseboy. 
Soon Alice returns with food. She has cooked mealie-meal 
porridge, not as well as his mother would do, for that needs time, 
and it must be done on the mistress’s stove. But there is plenty of it, 
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and there is some jam her mistress has given her. As they eat they 
speak of their villages and of the life here. Alice tells him she earns a 
pound a month and the mistress gives her clothes and plenty of 
mealie-meal. She speaks with great affection of this woman, and 
for a time Jabavu is tempted to change his mind and find just such 
another for himself. But a pound a month - no, not for Jabavu, 
who despises Alice for being satisfied with so little. Yet he looks 
kindly at her and thinks her very pretty. She has stuck a candle in 
its own grease on the door-sill, and it gives a nice light, and her 
cheeks and eyes and teeth glisten. Also she has a soft, modest voice, 
which pleases him after the way Betty uses hers. Jabavu warms to 
her and feels her answering warmth for him. Soon there is a silence 
and Jabavu tries to approach her, but with respect, not as he would 
handle Betty. She allows him, and sits within his arm and tells him 
of the man who promised her marriage and then went to Johannes- 
burg to earn money for the lobola. At first he wrote and sent 
money, but now there has been silence for a year. He has another 
woman now, so travellers have told her. Yet she believes he will 
come back, for he was a good man. *So Johannesburg is not all 
bad?’ asks Jabavu, thinking of the many different things he has 
heard. ‘It seems that many like it, for they go once and then go 
again and again,’ she says, but with reluctance, for it is not a 
thought she enjoys. Jabavu comforts her; she weeps a little, then 
he takes her, but with gentleness. Afterwards he asks her what 
would happen if there was a baby. She says that there are many 
children in the city who do not know their fathers; and then she 
tells him things that make him dizzy with astonishment and 
admiration. So that is why the white women have one or two or 
three children or none at all ? Alice tells him of the things a woman 
may use, and a man may use; she says that many of the more 
simple people do not know of them, or fear them as witchcraft, but 
the wise people protect themselves against children for whom 
there arc no fathers or homes. Tlien she sighs and says how much 
she longs for children and a husband, but Jabavu interrupts her to 
ask how he may obtain these things she has spoken about, and she 
tells him it is best to ask a kind white person to buy them, if one 
knowssuch a white person, or one may buy them from the coloured 
people who traffic in more things than liquor, or if one is brave 
enough to face a snubbing, one may go and ask in a white man’s 
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shop - there are some traders who will sell to the black people. But 
these things are expensive, she says, and need care in use, and . . . 
she continues to talk, and Jabavu learns another lesson for life in 
the big city, and he is grateful to her. Also he is grateful and warm 
to her because here is a girl who keeps her gentleness and her 
knowledge of what is right even in the city. In the morning he 
thanks her many times and says good-bye to her and to the two 
other men who came in to sleep in the room late at night, after 
visiting, and while she thanks him also, for politeness’s sake, her 
eyes tell him that if he wished he could take the place of the man in 
Johannesburg. But Jabavu has already learned to be afraid of the 
way every woman in the city longs only for a husband, and he adds 
that he wishes for the early return of her promised husband so that 
she may be happy. He leaves her, and before he has reached the 
end of the sanitary lane is thinking what he should do next, while 
she looks after him and thinks sadly of him for many days. 

It is early in the morning, the sun is newly risen, and there are 
few people in the streets. Jabavu walks for a long time around the 
houses and gardens, learning how the city is planned, but he does 
not ask for work. When he has understood enough of the place to 
find his way without asking questions at every comer he goes to 
the part of the town where the shops are, and examines them. 
Never has he imagined such richness and variety. Half of what he 
sees he does not understand, and he wonders how these things are 
used, but in spite of his wonder he never stands still before a 
window; he makes his legs move on even when they would rather 
stop, in order that the police may not notice him. And then, when 
he has seen windows of food and of clothes, and many other 
strange articles, he goes to the place where the Indian shops are for 
natives to buy, and there he mixes with the crowds, listens to the 
gramophones playing music, and keeps his ears attentive so that he 
may leam from what people say, and so the afternoon slowly 
passes in learning and listening. When he grows hungry he watches 
until he sees a cart with fruit onit, he walks quickly past and takes 
half a dozen bananas with a skill that seems to have been bom in his 
fingers, for he is astonished himself at their cunning. He walks 
down a side-street eating the bananas as if he had paid money for 
them, quite openly; and he is thinking what he should do next. 
Return to Betty 7 He docs not like the thought. Go to Mr Mid, as 
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Mrs Kambusi says he should ? But he shrinks from it - later, later, 
he thinks, when I have tasted all the excitements of the town. And 
in the meantime, he still owns one shilling, nothing else. 

And so he begins to dream. It is strange that when he was in the 
village and made such dreams they were far less lofty and demand- 
ing than the one he makes now; yet, even in the ignorance of the 
village, he was ashamed of those small and childish dreams, while 
now, although he knows quite well what he is thinking is nonsense, 
the bright pictures moving through his mind grip him so fast he 
walks like a mad person, open-mouthed, his eyes glazed. He sees 
himself in one of the big streets where the big houses are. A white 
man stops him and says: I like you, I wish to help you. Come to 
my house. I have a fine room which I do not use. You may live in 
it, and you may cat at my table and drink tea when you like. I will 
give you money when you need it. I have many books; you may 

read them all and become educated Tam doing this because I 

do not agree with the colour bar and wish to help your people. 
When you know everything that is in the books, then you will be a 
man of light, just the same as Mr Mizi, whom I respect very much. 
Then I will give you enough money to buy a big house, and you may 
live in it and be a leader of the African people, like Mr Samu and 
Mr Mizi. . . , 

This dream is so sweet and so strong that Jabavu at last stands 
under a tree, gazing at nothing, quite bewildered. Then he sees a 
policeman cycling slowly past and looking at him, and it docs not 
mix well with the dream, and so he makes his feet walk on. The 
dream’s sad and lovely colours are all around him still, and he 
thinks: The white people are so rich and powerful, they would not 
miss the money to give me a room and books to read. Then a 
voice says: But there are many others beside iiie, and Jabavu 
shakes himself crossly because of that voice. He cannot bear to 
think of others, his hunger for himself is so strong. Then he thinks: 
Perhaps if 1 go to the school in the Township and tell them how I 
learned to read and write by myself they will take me in. . . . But 
Jabavu is too old for school, and he knows it. Slowly, slowly, the 
foolish sweetness of the dreaming leaves him, and he walks 
soberly down to the road to the Township. He has no idea at all of 
what he will do when he gets there, but he thinks that something 
will happen to help him. 
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It is now early in the evening, about five, and it is a Saturday. 
There is an air of festivity and freedom, for yesterday was pay-day, 
and people are looking how best to spend their money. When he 
reaches the market he lingers there, tempted to spend his shilling on 
some proper food. But now it has become important to him, like a 
little piece of magic. It seems to him he has been in the city for a 
very long time, although it is only four days, and all that time the 
shilling has been in his pocket. He has the feeling that if he loses it 
he will lose his luck. Also there is another thought - it took his 
mother so long to save it. He wonders that in the kraal a shilling is 
such a lot of money, whereas here he could spend it on a few boiled 
mealies and a small cake. He is angry with himself because of this 
feeling of pity for his mother, and mutters: ‘You big fool, Jabavu,* 
but the shilling stays in his pocket and he wanders on, thinking 
how he may find something to eat without asking Betty, until he 
reaches the Recreation Hall, which has people surging all around 
it. 

It is too early for the Saturday dancing, and so he loiters through 
the crowd to see what is happening. Soon he sees Mr Samu with 
some others at a side door, and he goes closer with the feeling: Ah, 
here is someone who will help me. Mr Samu talks to a friend, in 
the way in which Jabavu recognizes, as if that friend is not one 
person but many ; and Mr Samu’s eyes move from one face near to 
him to another, and then on, always moving, as if it is with his eyes 
that he holds them, gathers them in, makes them one. And his 
eyes rest on Jabavu’s face, and Jabavu smiles and steps forward - 
but Mr Samu, still talking, is looking at someone else. Jabavu 
feels as if something cold hit his stomach. He thinks, and for the 
first time: Mr Samu is angry because I ran away that morning; 
and at once he walks jauntily away, saying to himself: Well, I 
don’t care about Mr Samu, he’s nothing but a big talker, these men 
of light, they are just fools, saying Pleiise, Please to the Govern- 
ment! Yet he has not gone a hundred yards when his feet slow, he 
stops, and then his feet seem to turn him around so that he must go 
back to the Hall. Now the people are crowding in at the big door, 
Mr Samu has gone inside, and Jabavu follows at the back of the 
crowd. By the time he has got inside the hall is full, and so he 
stands at the back against the wall. 

On the platform are Mr Samu, the other man who was with 
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him in the bush, and a third man, who is almost at once introduced 
as Mr Mizi. Jabavu’s eyes, dazed with so many people all together, 
hardly see Mr Mizi’s face, but he understands this is a man of 
great strength and cleverness. He stands as straight and tall as he 
can so that Mr Samu may see him, but Mr Samu’s eyes again move 
past without seeing, and Jabavu thinks: But who is Mr Samu? 

Nothing besides Mr Mizi And then he looks how these men are 

dressed, and sees their clothes are dark and sometimes old, some- 
times even with patches on them. There is no one in this hall who 
has as bright and smart clothes as Jabavu himself, and so the 
small, unhappy child in Jabavu quietens, appeased, and he is able 
to stand quietly, listening. 

Mr Mizi is talking. His voice is powerful, and the people in the 
benches sit motionless, leaning forward, and their faces are full of 
longing, as if they are listening to a beautiful story. Yet what Mr 
Mizi says is not at all beautiful. Jabavu cannot understand, and 
asks a man near him what this meeting is. The man says that the 
men on the platform are the leaders for the League for the 
Advancement of the African People; that they are now discussing 
the laws which treat Africans differently from the white people . . . 
they are very clever, he says; and can understand the laws as they 
are written, which it takes many years to do. Later the meeting 
will be told about the management of land in the reserves, and 
hew the Government wishes to reduce the cattle owned by the 
African people, and about the pass laws, and also many other 
things. Jabavu is shown a piece of paper with numbers 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, and opposite these numbers are written words like De- 
stocking of Cattle. He is told this piece of paper is an Agenda. 

First Mr Mizi speaks for a long time, then Mr Samu, then Mr 
Mizi again, and sometimes the people in the hall seem to growl 
with anger, sometimes they sigh and call out ‘Shame!’ and these 
feelings, which are like the feelings of one person, become Jabavu’s 
also, and he, too, claps and sighs and calls out ‘Shame, Shame !’ Yet 
he hardly understands what is said. After a long time Mr Mizi rises 
to speak on a subject which is called Minimum Wage, and now 
Jabavu understands every word. Mr Mizi says that not long ago a 
member of the white man’s Parliament asked for a law which would 
make one pound a month a minimum wage for African workers, 
but the other members of Parliament said ‘No,’ it would be too 
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much. And now Mr Mizi says he wishes every person to sign a 
petition to the members of the Parliament to reconsider this cruel 
decision. And when he says this, every man and woman in the hall 
roars out ‘Yes, yes,’ and they clap so long that Jabavu’s hands 
grow tired. And now he is looking at those great and wise men on 
the platform, and with every nerve of his body Jongs to be like 
them. He sees himself standing on a platform while hundreds of 
people sigh and clap and cry ‘Yes, yes!’ 

And suddenly, without knowing how it has happened, his hand 
is raised and he has called out, ‘Please, I want to speak.’ Everybody 
in the hall has turned to look, and they are surprised. There is 
complete silence in the hall. Then Mr Samu stands up quickly and 
says, after a long look at Jabavu: ‘Please, this is a young friend of 
mine, let him speak.’ He smiles and nods at Jabavu, who is filled 
with immense pride, as if a great hawk carried him into the sky on 
its wings. He swaggers a little as he stands. Then he speaks of how 
he came from his kraal only four days ago, how he outwitted the 
recruiters who tried to cheat him, how he had no food and fainted 
with hunger and was handled like an ox by the white doctor, how 
he has searched for work. . . . The words (low to Jabavu’s tongue 
as if someone very clever stood behind his shoulder and whispered 
them into his ear. Some things this clever person does not mention, 
such as how he stoic clothes and shoes and food, and how he fell in 
with Betty and spent the night at the shebeen. But he tells how in 
the white woman’s garden he has been ruddy ordered to the back, 
‘Which is the right place for niggers’ - and this Jabavu tells with 
great bitterness ~ and how he has been offered twelve shillings a 
month and his food. And as Jabavu speaks the people in the hall 
murmur, ‘Yes, yes.’ 

Jabavu is still full of words when Mr Samu stands up, interrupt- 
ing him, saying: ‘We are grateful to our young friend for what he 
has said. His experiences are typical for young men coming to 
town. We all know from our own lives that what he says is true, 
but it does no harm to heiir it again.’ And with this he quietly 
introduces the next subject, which is how terrible it is that Africans 
must carry so many passes, and the meeting goes on. Jabavu is 
upset, for he feels that it is not right the meeting should simply go 
on to something else after the ugly things he has told them. Also, 
he has seen that some of the people, in turning back to the plat- 
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form, have smiled at each other, and that smile stung his pride. He 
glances at the man next to him, who says nothing. Then, since 
Jabavu continues to look and smile, as if wanting words, the man 
says pleasantly: ‘You have a big mouth, my friend.’ At this, such 
rage fills Jabavu that his hand lifts by itself, and very nearly hits 
the man, who swiftly clasps Jabavu’s wrist and murmurs: ‘Quiet, 
you will make big trouble for yourself. We do not fight here.* 
Jabavu mutters in anguish: ‘My name is Jabavu, not Big Mouth,* 
and the man says: ‘I did not speak of your name, I do not know it. 
But in this place we do not fight, for the men of light have trouble 
enough without that.’ 

Jabavu struggles his way towards the door, for it is as if his ears 
were full of mocking laughter, and Big Mouth, Big Mouth, 
repeated often. Yet the people are standing packed in the door and 
he cannot go out, though he tries so that he disturbs them, and they 
ask him to be quiet. And while Jabavu stands there, angry and 
unhappy, a man says to him: ‘My friend, what you said spoke to 
my heart. It is very true.’ And Jabavu forgets his bitterness and at 
once is calm and full of pride; for he cannot know that this man 
spoke only so as to sec his face clearly, for he comes to all such 
meetings pretending to be like the others in order to return later 
to the Government office which wishes to know who of the Africans 
are troublemakers and seditious. Before the meeting is over, 
Jabavu has told this friendly man his name and his village, and how 
much he admires the men of light, information which is very 
welcome. 

When Mr Samu declares the meeting closed, Jabavu slips out 
as quickly as he can and goes out to the other door where the 
speakers will come. Mr Samu smiles and nods when he sees him, 
and shakes his hand, and introduces him to Mr Mizi. None 
congratulate him on what he has said, but rather look at him like 
village elders who think: That child may grow up to be useful and 
clever if his parents are strict with him. Mr Samu says : ‘Well, well, 
my young friend, you haven’t had good luck since you came to the 
city, but you make a mistake if you think yours is an exceptional 
case.’ Then, seeing Jabavu’s dismayed face, he says, kindly: ‘But 
why did you run away so early, and why did you not go to Mr Mizi, 
who is glad to help people who need help ?’ Jabavu hangs his head 
and says that he ran away so early because he wished to reach the 
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city soon and did not want to disturb their sleep for nothing, and 
that he could not find Mr Mizi’s house. 

Mr Mizi says: ‘Then come with us now, and you will find it. 
Mr Mizi is a big man, strong, heavy-shouldered. If Jabavu is like 
a young bull, clumsy with his own strength, then Mr Mizi is like 
an old bull who is used to his power. His face is not one a young 
man may easily love, for there is no laughter in it, no easy warmth. 
He is stern and thoughtful and his eyes see everything. But if 
Jabavu does not love Mr Mizi, he admires him, and at every 
moment he feels more like a small boy, and as this feeling of 
dependence, which is one he hates and makes him angry, grows in 
him, he does not know whether to run away or stay where he is. 
He stays, however, and walks with a group of others to Mr Mizi’s 
house. 

It is a house similar to that of the Greek. Jabavu knows now 
that compared with the houses of the white men it is nothing, but 
the front room seems very fine to him. There is a big mirror on the 
wall, and a big table covered with soft green stuff that has thick, 
silky tassels dangling, and around this table, many chairs. Jabavu 
sits on the floor as a mark of respect, but Mrs Mizi, who is welcom- 
ing her guests, says kindly : ‘My friend, sit on this chair,’ and pushes 
it forward for him. Mrs Mizi is a tiny woman, with a merry face 
and eyes that dart everywhere looking for something to laugh at. 
It seems that there is so much laughter in Mrs Mizi that there is no 
room for it in Mr Mizi, while Mr Mizi thinks so much he has taken 
all thought from Mrs Mizi. Seeing Mrs Mizi alone it is hard to 
believe she should have a big, stern, clever husband; while seeing 
Mr Mizi, one would not think of his wife as small and laughing. 
Yet together they fit each other, as if they make one person. 

Jabavu is so full of awe at being here that he knocks over the 
chair and feels he would like to die of shame, but Mrs Mizi laughs 
at him with such good nature that he begins to laugh too, and only 
stops when he sees that this gathering of friends is not only for 
friendship, but also for serious talking. 

Seated around the table are Mr Samu and Mrs Samu and the 
brother, and Mr Mizi and Mrs Mizi and a young boy who is the 
Mizi’s son. Mrs Mizi sets tea on the table, in nice white cups, and 
plenty of little cakes with pink sugar. The young boy drinks one 
cup of tea quickly, and then says he wishes to study and goes next 
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door with a cake in his hand, while Mrs Mizi rolls up her eyes and 
complains that he will study himself to death. Mr Mizi, however, 
tells her not to be a foolish woman, and so she sits down, smiling, 
to listen. 

Mr Mizi and Mr Samu talk. It appears that they talk to each 
other, yet sometimes they glance at Jabavu, for what they are 
saying is not just what comes into their heads, but is chosen to 
teach Jabavu what it is good for him to know. 

Jabavu does not at once understand this, and when he does that 
familiar storm of resentment clouds his hearing; one voice says: 
I, Jabavu, treated like a small child; while the other says : These are 
good people, listen. So it is only in fragments that their words enter 
his mind, and there they form a strange and twisted idea that would 
surprise these wise and clever men if they could see it. But perhaps 
it is a weakness of such men, who spend their lives studying and 
thinking and saying things such as: The movement of history, 
or the development of society, that they forget the childhood 
of their own minds, when such phrases have a strange and even 
terrible sound. 

So there sits Jabavu at the table, eating the cakes which Mrs 
Mizi presses on him, and his face is first sullen and unwilling, then 
bright and eager, and sometimes his eyes are lowered to hide what 
he thinks, and then they flash up, saying: Yes, yes, that is true! 

Mr Mizi is saying how hard it is for the African when he first 
comes to the town knowing nothing save that he must leave 
everything he has learned in the kraal behind him. He says that 
such a young man must be forgiven if out of confusion he drifts 
into the wrong company. 

And here Jabavu instinctively lifts his arms to cross them over 
his bright new shirt, and Mrs Mizi smiles at him and refills his 
cup. 

Then Mr Samu says that such a young man has the choice of a 
short life, with money and a good time, before prison or drink or 
sickness overtake him, or he may work for the good of his people 
and . . . but here Mrs Mizi lets out a yell of laughter and says: 
‘Yes, yes, but that may be a short life too, and prison, just as much.* 

Mr Mizi smiles patiently and says that his wife likes a good 
joke, and there is a difference between prison for silly things like 
stealing, and prison for a good cause. Then he goes on to say that 
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a young man of intelligence will soon understand that the company 
of the matsotsis leads only to trouble, and will devote himself to 
study. Further, he will soon understand that it is foolish to work as 
a cook or houseboy or ofhce-boy, for such people are never more 
than one or two or three together, but he will go into a factory, or 
even to the mines, because . . . But for the space of perhaps ten 
minutes Jabavu understands not one word, since Mr Mizi is using 
such phrases as the development of industry, the working class, 
and historical mission. When what Mr Mizi says becomes again 
easy to follow, it is that Jabavu must become such a worker that 
everyone trust him, and at night he will stddy on his own or with 
others, for a man who wishes to lead others must not only be 
better than they, but also know more . . . and here Mrs Mizi 
giggles and says that Mr Mizi has a swelled head, and he is only a 
leader because he can talk louder than anyone else. At which Mr 
Mizi smiles fondly, and says a woman should respect her husband. 

Jabavu, breaking into this llirtation between Mr Mizi and Mrs 
Mizi asks, suddenly: Tell me, please, how much money will I 
earn in a factory?’ And there is the hunger in his voice so that Mr 
Mizi frowns a little, and Mrs Mizi makes a little grimace and a 
shake of the head. 

Mr Mizi says: ‘Not much money. Perhaps a pound a month. 
But . . . 

And here Mrs Mizi laughs irrepressibly and says: ‘When I was 
a girl at the Roman school, I heard nothing but God, and how T 
must be good, and sin is evil, and how wicked to want to be happy 
in this life, and how I must think only of heaven. Then I met Mr 
Mizi and he told me there is no God, and I thought : Ah, now I shall 
have a fine, handsome man for a husband, and no Church and 
plenty of fun and dancing and good limes. But what 1 find is that 
even though there is no God, still J have to be good and not think 
of dancing or a good time, but only of the time when there is a 
heaven on earth - sometimes 1 think these clever men are just as 
bad as the preachers.’ And at this she shakes with laughter so much 
she puts her hand over her mouth, and she makes big eyes at her 
husband over her hand, and he sighs and says, patiently : ‘Tliere is a 
certain amount of truth in what you say. There was once a time in 
the development of society when religion was progressive and held 
all the goodness of mankind, but now that goodness and hope 
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belongs to the movements of the people everywhere in the world,* 

These words make no sense to Jabavu and he looks at Mrs Mizi 
for help, like a small child at its mother. And it is true that she 
knows more of what is passing through his mind than either of the 
two clever men or even Mrs Samu, who has none of the child left 
in her. 

Mrs Mizi sees Jabavu’s eyes, demanding love from her, and 
protection from the harshness of the men, and she nods and smiles 
at him, as if to say: Yes, I laugh, but you should listen, for they 
are right in what they say. And Jabavu drops his head and tliinks: 
For the whole of my life 1 must work for one pound a month and 
study at nights and have no fine clothes or dancing . . . and he feels 
his old hunger raging in him, saying: Run, run quickly, before it 
is too late. 

But the men of light see so clearly what should be Jabavu’s 
proper path that to them it seems no more needs to be said, and 
they go on to discuss how a leader should arrange his life, just as if 
Jabavu were already a leader. They say that such a man must 
behave so that no one may say: He is a bad man. He must be sober 
and law-abiding, he must be careful never to infringe even the 
slightest of the pass-laws, nor forget to have a light on his bicycle 
or be out after curfew, for - and here they smile as if it were the best 
of jokes - they get plenty of attention from the police as things are. 
Jf they are entrusted with money they must be able to account for 
every penny - ‘As if,’ says Mrs Mizi, giggling, ‘it were money from 
heaven which God will ask them to account for.’ And they must 
each have one wife only, and be faithful to her - but here Mrs Mizi 
says, playfully, that even without these considerations Mr Mizi 
would have one woman only, and so he needn’t blame that on the 
evils of the time. 

And this, everyone laughs a great deal, even Mr Mizi ; but they 
see Jabavu does not laugh at all, but sits silent, face puckered with 
difficult thought. And then Mr Samu tells the following story, for 
the proper education of Jabavu, wliile the voices bicker and argue 
inside him so loudly he can hardly hear Mr Samu’s voice above 
them. 

‘Mr Mizi,’ says Mr Samu, ‘is an example to all who wish to lead 
the African people to a better life. He was once a messenger at the 
Office of the Native Commissioner, and even an interpreter, and so 
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was respected and earned a good salary. Yet, because he was for- 
bidden, as employee of the Government, to talk at meetings or 
even be a member of the League, he saved his money, which took 
him many years, until he had enough to buy a little store in the 
Township, and so he left his employment and became independent. 
Yet now he must struggle to make a living, for it would be a terrible 
thing for the League if a leader should be accused of charging high 
prices or cheating, and this means that the other stores always make 
more money than the store of Mr and Mrs Mizi, and so ’ 

Very late, Jabavu is asked if he will sleep there for that night, 
and in the morning work will be found for him in a factory. 
Jabavu thanks Mr Mizi, then Mr Samu, but in a low and troubled 
voice. He is taken to the kitchen, where the son is still sitting over 
his books. There is a bed in the kitchen for this son, and a mattress 
is put on the floor for Jabavu. Mrs Mizi says to her son : ‘Now that 
is enough studying, go to bed,’ and he rises unwillingly from his 
books and leaves the kitchen to wash Ix^forc sleeping. And Jabavu 
stands awkwardly beside the mattress and watches Mrs Mizi 
arrange the bedclothes of the son more comfortably ; and he feels a 
strong desire to tell her everything, how he longs to devote him- 
self to becoming a man of light, while at the same time he dreads 
it; but he docs not, for he is ashamed. Then Mrs Mizi straightens 
herself and looks kindly at him. She comes to him and puts her 
hand on his arm, saying: ‘Now my son, I tell you a little secret. Mr 
Mizi and Mr Samu are not so alarming as they sound.’ Here she 
giggles, while she keeps giving him concerned glances, and pushes 
his arm once or twice as if to say: Laugh a little, then things will 
seem easier! But Jabavu cannot laugh. Instead, his hand goes into 
his pocket and he brings out the shilling, and before he knows what 
he IS doing he has pushed it into her hand. ‘Now, what is this T she 
asks, astonished. Tt is a shilling. For the work.' And now he longs 
above all that she should take the .shilling and understand what he 
is saying. And at once she docs. She stands there, looking at the 
shilling in her palm, then at Jabavu, and then she nods and 
smiles. ‘That is well, my son,’ she says, in a soft voice. ‘That is very 
well. I shall give it to Mr Mizi and tell him you have given your last 
shilling to the work he docs.’ And she again puts her two hands on 
his arms and presses them warmly, then bids him good night and 
goes out. 
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Almost at once the son comes back and, having shut the door so 
that his mother will not see and scold him, goes back to the books. 
Jabavu lies on his mattress, and his heart is warm and big with 
love for Mrs Mizi and her kindness, also his good intentions for 
the future. And then, lying warm and idle there, he sees how the 
son’s eyes are thick and red with studying, how he is serious and 
stern, just like his father, and yet he is the same age as Jabavu, and 
a cold dismay enters Jabavu, in spite of his desire to live like a 
good man, and he cannot help thinking: And must I also be like 
this, working ail day and then at night as wel 1, and all this for other 
people? It is in the misery of this thought that he falls asleep and 
dreams, and although he does not know what it is he dreams, he 
struggles and calls out, so loudly that Mrs Mizi, who has crept to 
the door to make sure her son has been sensible and gone to bed, 
hears him and clicks her tongue in compassion. Poor boy, she 
thinks, poor boy. . . . And so goes again to her bed, praying, as is 
her habit before sleep, but secretly, for Mr Mizi would be angry if 
heknew.She prays,asshe has been taught in the Mission School of 
the Romans, for the soul of Jabavu, who needs help in his struggle 
against the temptations of the shebeens and matsotsis, and she 
prays for her son, of whom she is rather afraid, since he is so serious 
all the time and has always known exactly what he intends to 
become. 

^ She prays so long, sitting in her bed, that Mr Mizi wakes and 
says: ‘Eh, now, my wife, and what is this you are doing?’ And she 
says meekly: ‘But nothing at all.’ And he says gruffly: ‘And now 
sleep; that is better for our work than praying.’ And she says: 
‘Surely times are so bad for our people that praying can do no 
harm, at least.’ And he says : ‘You are nothing but a child - sleep.’ 
And so she lies down, and husband and wife go to sleep in great 
contentment with each other and with Jabavu. Mr Mizi is already 
planning how he will first test Jabavu for loyalty, and then train 
him, and then teach him how to speak at meetings, and then . . . 

Jabavu wakes from a bad dream when a cold, grey glimmer is 
already coming through the small window. The son is lying across 
his bed, asleep, still fully dressed, he has been too tired to remove 
his clothes. 

He rises, light as a wild-cat, and goes to the table where the 
books lie tumbled, and looks at them. The words on them are so 
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long and difficult he does not know what they mean. There he 
stands, silently, stiffly, in the small, cold kitchen, his hands 
clenched, his eyes rolling this way and that, first towards the 
clever and serious young man, who is worn out with his studying, 
and then towards the window, where the morning light is coming. 
For a very long time does Jabavu stand there, suffering with the 
violence of his feelings. Ah, he does not know what to do. First he 
takes a step towards the window, then ne moves towards his 
mattress as if to lie down, and all the time his hunger roars and 
burns in him like a fire. He hears voices saying: Jabavu, Jabavu - 
but he does not know whether they commend a rich man with 
smart clothes or a man of light with knowledge and a strong, 
persuasive voice. 

And then the storm dies in him and he is empty, all feeling gone. 
He tiptoes to the window, slips the catch up, and is over the sill 
and out. There is a small bush beneath, and he crouches behind it, 
looking around him. Houses and trees seem to rise from shadows 
of night into morning, for the sky is clear and grey, flushed pink 
in long streaks, and yet there are street lamps glimmering pale 
above dim roads. And along these narrow roads move an army of 
people going to work, although Jabavu had imagined everything 
would still be deserted. If he had known, he would never have 
risked running away; but now he must somehow get from the 
bush to the road without being seen. Tlierc he crouches, shivering 
with cold, watching the people go past, listening to the thudding of 
their feet, and then it seems to him as if one of them is looking at 
him. It is a young man, slim, with a narrow, alert head, and eyes 
which look everywhere. He is one of the matsotsis, for his clothes 
say so. His trousers are narrow at the bottom, his shoulders are 
sharp, he wears a scarf of bright red. Over this scarf, it seems, his 
eyes peer at the bush where Jabavu is. Yet it is impossible, for 
Jabavu has never seen him before. He straightens himself, pretends 
he has been urinating into the bush, and walks calmly out into the 
road. And at once the young man moves over and walks beside 
him. Jabavu is afraid and he does not know why, and he says 
nothing, keeping his eyes fixed in front of him. 

‘And how is the clever Mr Mizi?’ inquires the strange young 
man at last, and Jabavu says : ‘I do not know who you are.’ 

At this the young man laughs and says: ‘My name is Jeny, so 
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now you know me.’ Jabavu’s steps quicken, and Jerry’s feet move 
faster also. 

‘And what will clever Mr Mizi say when he knows you climbed 
out of his window?’ asks Jerry, in his light, unpleasant voice, and 
he begins to whistle softly, with a smile on his face, as if he hnds 
his own whistling very nice. 

‘I did not,’ says Jabavu, and his voice quivers with fear. 

‘Well, well. Yet last night I saw you go into the house with Mr 
Mizi and Mr Samu, and this morning you climb out of the window, 
how is that ?’ asks Jerry, in the same light voice, and Jabavu stops 
in the middle of the road and asks: ‘Why do you watch me?’ 

‘I watch you for Betty,’ says Jerry, gaily, and continues to 
whistle. Jabavu slowly goes on, and he is wishing with all his heart 
he is back on Mrs Mizi’s mattress in the kitchen. He can see that 
this is very bad for him, but he does not yet know why. And so he 
thinks: Why am 1 afraid? What can this Jerry do? I must not be 
like a small child. And he says: ‘I do not know you, I do not want 
to see Betty, so now go away from me.’ 

Jerry says, making his voice ugly and threatening: ‘Betty will 
kill you. She told me to tell you she will come with her knife and 
kill you.’ 

And Jabavu suddenly laughs, saying truthfully: ‘I am not afraid 
of Betty’s knife. She talks too much of it.’ 

Jerry is quiet for a few breaths, he is looking at Jabavu in a new 
way. Then he, too, laughs and says: ‘Quite right, my friend. She 
is silly girl.’ 

‘She is very silly girl,’ agrees Jabavu, heartily, and both laugh 
and move closer together as they walk. 

‘What will you do next ?’ asks Jerry, softly, and Jabavu answers : 
‘I do not know.’ He stops again, thinking: If 1 return quickly I can 
climb back through the window before anyone wakes, and no one 
will know I climbed out. But Jerry seems to know what he is 
thinking, for he says: ‘It is a good joke you climb out of Mr Mizi’s 
window like a thief,’ and Jabavu says quickly: ‘I am not a thief.’ 
Jerry laughs and says: ‘You are a big thief, Betty told me. You are 
very clever she says. You steal quickly so that no one knows.’ He 
laughs a little and says: ‘And what will Mr Mizi say if 1 tell him 
how you steal?’ 

Jabavu asks, foolishly: ‘And will you tell him?’ Again Jerry 
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laughs, but does not answer, and Jabavu walks on silently. It takes 
some time for the truth to come into his head, and even then it is 
hard to believe. Tlien Jerry asks, still light and gay: ‘And what did 
Mr Mizi say when you told him you had been at the shebeen and 
about Betty T 

‘I told him nothing,’ says Jabavu, sullenly, then he understands 
at last why Jerry is doing this, and he savs eagerly: ‘I told him 
nothing at all, nothing, and that is the truth.’ 

Jerry only walks on, smiling unpleasantly. Then Jabavu says: 

‘And why are you afraid of Mr Mizi ’ But he cannot finish for 

Jerry has whipped round and glares at him: ‘Who has told you I 
am afraid? I am not afraid of that . . . skellum.’ And he calls Mr 
Mizi names Jabavu has never heard in his life. 

‘Then I do not understand you,’ says Jabavu, in his simplicity, 
and Jerry says: ‘It is true you understand nothing. Mr Mizi is a 
dangerous man. Because the police do not like him for what he 
does, he is very quick to tell the police if he knows of a theft or a 
fight. And he is making big trouble. Last month he held a meeting 
in the Hall, and he spoke about crime, lie said it was the duty of 
every African to prevent skokian drinking and fighting and steal- 
ing, and to help the police close the shebeens and clean up Poland 
Johannesburg.’ Jerry speaks with great contempt, and Jabavu 
thinks suddenly: Mr Mizi does not like enjoying himself so he 
stops other people doing it. But he is half-ashamed of this thought; 
first he says to himself: Yes, it would be good if Poland Johannes- 
burg were cleaned up, then he says, hungrily: But 1 like dancing 
very much. . . . 

‘And so,’ Jerry goes on calmly, ‘we do not like Mr Mizi.’ 

Jabavu wishes to say that he likes Mr Mizi very much, and yet 
he cannot. Something stops him. He listens while Jerry talks on 
and on about Mr Mizi, calling him those names that are new to 
Jabavu, and he can think of nothing to say. And then Jerry changes 
his voice and asks, threateningly: ‘What did you steal from Mr 
Mizi?’ 

‘I steal from Mr Mizi ?’ says Jabavu, amazed. ‘But why should 
I steal there?’ Jerry grabs his arm, stops him, and says: ‘That is 
rich man, he has a store, he has a good house. And you tell me you 
stole nothing? Then you are a fool, and I do not believe you.’ 
Jabavu stands helpless because of his surprise while he feels Jerry’s 
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quick fingers moving as light as wind through his pockets. Then 
Jerry stands away from him, in complete astonishment, and 
unable to believe what his own fingers have told him, goes through 
every pocket again. For there is nothing there but a comb, a 
mouth-organ, and a piece of soap. ‘Where have you hidden it T asks 
Jerry, and Jabavu stares at him. For this is the beginning of that 
inability to understand each other which will one day, and not so 
long distant, lead to bad trouble. Jerry simply cannot believe that 
Jabavu let an opportunity for stealing go past; while Jabavu could 
no more steal from the Mizi’s or the Samu’s than he could from his 
parents or his brother. Then Jerry decides to put on a show of 
belief, and says: ‘Well, I have been told they are rich. They have 
all the money from the League in their house.’ Jabavu is silent. 
Jerry says : ‘And did you not see where it is hidden ?’ Jabavu makes 
an unwilling movement of his shoulders and looks about for 
escape. They have reached a cross-roads, and Jabavu stops. He is 
so simple that he thinks of turning to the right, on the road that 
leads to the city, with the idea that he may return to Alice and ask 
her help. But one look at Jerry’s face tells him it is not possible, and 
so he walks beside him on the other road that leads towards Poland 
Johannesburg. ‘Let us go and sec Betty,’ says Jerry. ‘She is a silly 
girl, but she’s nice too.’ He looks at Jabavu to make him laugh, and 
Jabavu laughs in just the way he wants; and in a few moments the 
two young men arc saying of Betty that she is like this and like that, 
her body is so, her breasts so, and anyone looking at the two young 
men as they walk along, laughing, would think they are good 
friends, happy to be together. 

And it is true that there is a part of Jabavu that is excited at the 
idea he will soon be in the shebeens and with Betty, although he 
comforts himself that soon he will run away from Jerry and go 
back to the Mizi’s, and he even believes it. 

He expects they will go to Betty’s room in Mrs Kambusi’s 
house, but they go past it and down a slope towards a small river, 
and up the other side, and there is an old shack of a building 
which looks as if it were disused. There are trees and bushes all 
around it, and they go quickly through these, and to the back of 
the place, and through a window which looks as if it were locked, 
but opens under the pressure of Jerry’s knife, which he slides up 
a^inst the latch. And inside Jabavu sees not only Betty, but half a 
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dozen others, young men and a girl; and as he stands in fear, 
wondering what will happen, and looking crookedly at Betty, 
Jerry says in a cheerful voice: ‘And this is the friend Betty told 
you about,’ and winks, but so Jabavu does not see. And they greet 
him, and he sits down beside them. It is an empty room which 
was once a store, but now has some boxes for chairs and a big 
packing-case in the middle where there are candles stuck in their 
grease, and packs of cards, and bottles of various kinds of drink. 
No one is drinking, but they offer Jabavu food, and he eats. Betty 
is quiet and polite, and yet when he looks at her eyes he knows she 
likes him as much as before, and this makes him uneasy, and he is 
altogether uncomfortable and full of fear because he does not know 
what they want with him. Yet as time passes he loses his fear. They 
seem full of laughter, and without violence. Betty’s knife does not 
leave her handbag, and all that happens is that she comes to sit 
near him and says, with rolling eyes: ‘Are you pleased to see me 
again ?’ and Jabavu says that he is, and it is true. 

Later they go to the Township and see the film show, and 
Jabavu is lifted clean out of his fear into a state so delirious that he 
docs not notice how the others look at each other and smile. For 
it is a film of cowboys and Indians and there is much shooting and 
yelling and riding about on horses, and Jabavu imagines himself 
shooting and yelling and prancing about on a horse as he sees it on 
the screen. He wishes to ask how the pictures are made, but he 
does not want to show his ignorance to the others who take it all 
for granted. Afterwards it is midday and they go back, but in ones 
and twos, secretly to the disused store, and play cards. And by now 
Jabavu has forgotten that part of himself that wishes to become 
like Mr Mizi and be Mrs Mizi’s son. It seems natural that he should 
play cards and sometimes put his hand on Betty’s breasts, and 
drink. They are drinking kaffir beer, properly made, which means 
it is illegal, since no African is allowed to make it in the Township 
for sale. And when evening comes Jabavu is drunk, but not un- 
pleasantly so, and his scruples about being here seem unimportant 
and even childish, and he whispers to Betty that he wishes to come 
to her room. Betty glances at Jerry, and for a moment rage fills 
Jabavu, for he thinks that perhaps Jerry, too, sleeps with Betty 
when he wishes - yet this morning he knew it, for Jerry said so, and 
then he did not mind, he and Jerry were calling her names and a 
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whore. Now it is all different, and he does not like to remember it. 
But Betty says meekly, Yes, he may come, and he goes out with 
her, but not before Jerry has told him to meet him next morning so 
that they may work together. At the word ‘work’ everyone laughs, 
and Jabavu too. Then he goes with Betty to her room, and is 
careful to slip in through the big room filled with dancers at a time 
when Mrs Kambusi is not in it, for he is ashamed to see her, and 
Betty humours him in everything he does and takes him to her bed 
as if she has been thinking of nothing else ever since he left. Which 
is nearly true, but not quite; she has been made to think by Jerry, 
and very disagreably indeed, of her disloyalty and folly in becom- 
ing involved with Jabavu. When she first told him he was much 
angrier than she had expected, although she knew he would be 
angry. He beat her and threatened her and questioned her so long 
and brutally that she lost her head, which is never very strong at any 
time, and told all sorts of lies so conflicting that even now Jerry 
does not know what is the truth. 

First she said she did not know Jabavu knew Mr Mizi, then she 
said she thought it would be useful to have someone in the gang 
who could tell them at any time what Mr Mizi’s plans were - but at 
this Jerry slapped her and she began to cry. Then she lost her head 
and said she intended to marry Jabavu and they would have a 
gang of their own - but it was not long before she was very very 
Sorry indeed she had said that. For Jerry took out his knife, which 
unlike hers was meant for use and not show, and in a few moments 
she was writhing with inarticulate terror. So Jerry left her, with 
clear and certain orders which even her foolish head could not 
mistake. 

But Jabavu, on this evening, is thinking only that he is jealous of 
Jerry, and will not support that another man sleeps with Betty. 
And he talks so long of it that she tells him, sulkily, that he has 
learned nothing yet, for surely he can see by looking at Jerry that 
he is not interested in women at all ? This subtlety of the towns is so 
strange to Jabavu that it is some time before he understands it, and 
when he does he is filled with contempt for Jerry, and from this 
contempt makes a resolution that it is folly to be afraid of him, and 
will go to the Mizi’s. 

In the morning Betty wakes him early and tells him he must go 
and meet Jerry in such and such a place; and Jabavu says he does 
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not wish to go, but will return instead to the men of light. And at 
this Betty springs up and leans towards him with frightened eyes 
and says : ‘Have you not understood that Jerry will kill you V And 
Jabavu says: ‘I will have reached the Mizi’s house before he can 
kill me,’ and she says: ‘Do not be like a child. Jerry will not allow 
it.’ And Jabavu says: ‘1 do not understand this feeling about Mr 
Mizi - he does not like the police either.’ And she says : ‘Perhaps 
it is because once Jerry liimself stole money from Mr Samu that 
belonged to the League, and . . . ’ But Jabavu laughs at this and 
embraces her into compliance, and whispers to her that he will go 
to the Mizi’s and change his life and become honest, and then he 
will marry her. He docs not mean to do this, but Betty loves him, 
and between her fear of Jerry and love for Jabavu, she can only 
cry, lying on the bed, her face hidden. Jabavu leans over her and 
says that he longs only for that night so that he may see her again, a 
thing that he heard a cowboy say on the pictures which they all 
visited together, and then he kisses her long and hard, exactly as he 
saw a kiss done between that cowboy and the lovely girl, and with 
this he goes out, thinking he will go quickly to Mr Mizi’s house. 
But almost at once he sees Jerry waiting for him behind one of the 
tall brick huts. 

Jabavu greets Jerry as if he were not at all surprised to see him 
there, which does not deceive Jerry in the least, and the two young 
men go towards the market, which is already open for buying, 
although it is so early, because the sellers sleep on their places at 
night, and they buy some cold boiled mealies and eat them walking 
along the road to the city. They walk in company with many others, 
some on bicycles. It is now about seven in the morning. The house- 
boys and cooks and nannies have gone to work a good hour since, 
these are the workers for the factories, and Jabavu sees their 
ragged clothes, and how poor they are, and how much less clever 
than Jerry, and cannot help feeling pleased he is not one of them. 
So resentful is he against Mr Mizi for wanting him to go into a 
factory, he begins to make fun of the men of light again, and Jerry 
laughs and applauds, and every now and again says a little bit more 
to spur Jabavu on. 

So begins the most bewildering, frightening and yet exciting day 
Jabavu has ever known. Everything that happens shocks him, 
makes him tremble, and yet - how can he not admire Jerry, who 
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is so cool, so quick, so fearless? He feels like a child beside him, 
and this happens before they have even begun their ‘work’. 

For Jerry takes him first to the back room of an Indian trader. 
This is a shop for Africans to buy in, and they may enter it easily 
with all the others who move in and out and loiter on the pave- 
ment. They stand for a while in the shop, listening to a gramophone 
playing jazz music, and then the Indian himself looks at them in a 
certain way, and the two young men slip unnoticed into a side 
room and through that into the back room. It is heaped with every 
kind of thing: second-hand clothes, new clothes, watches, and 
clocks, shoes - but there is no end to them. Jerry tells Jabavu to 
take off his clothes. They both do so, and put on ordinary clothes, 
so that they may look like everyone else; khaki shorts, and 
Jabavu’s have a patch at the back, and rather soiled white shirts. 
No tie, and only canvas sandals for their feet. Jabavu’s feet are very 
happy to be released from the thick leather shoes, yet Jabavu 
mourns to part with them, even for a time. 

Then Jerry takes a big basket, which has a few fresh vegetables 
in it, and they leave the back room, but this time through the door 
into the street. Jabavu asks who the Indian is, but Jerry says, 
curtly, that he is an Indian who helps them in their work, which 
tells Jabavu nothing. They walk up through the area of kaffir shops 
an^ Indian stores, and Jabavu looks marvelling at Jerry, who seems 
to be quite different, like a rather simple country boy, with a fresh 
and open face. Only his eyes are still the same, quick, cunning, 
narrow. They come to a street of white people’s houses, and Jerry 
and Jabavu go to a back door and call out that they have vegetables 
for sale. A voice shouts at them to go away. Jerry glances quickly 
around: there is a table on the back veranda with a pretty cloth on 
it, and he whisks it off, rolls it so fast that Jabavu can scarcely see 
his fingers move, and it vanishes under the vegetables. The two 
walk slowly away, just like respectable vegetable sellers. And in the 
next house, the white woman buys a cabbage, and while she is 
fetching money from inside, Jerry takes, through an open window, 
a clock and an ashtray, and these are hidden under the vegetables. 
In the next house there is nothing to be stolen, for the woman is 
sitting on her back veranda knitting where she may see everything, 
but in the next there is another cloth. 

Then there is a moment which makes Jabavu feel very bad, 
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though to Jerry it is a matter for great laughter: a policeman asks 
them what they carry in the basket, but Jerry tells him a long, sad 
story, very confused, about how they arc for the first time in the 
city and cannot find their way, and so the policeman is very kind 
and helps them with good advice. 

When Jerry has finished laughing at the policeman, he says: 
‘And now we will do something hard, ever /thing we have done so 
far has been work for children.’ Jabavii says he does not want to 
get into trouble, but Jerry says he will kill Jabavu if he does not do 
as he is told. And this troubles Jabavu for he never knows, when 
Jerry laughs and speaks in such a way, whether he means it or not. 
One minute he thinks: Jerry is making a joke; the next he is 
trembling. Yet there are moments, when they make jokes together, 
when he feels Jerry likes him - altogether, he is more confused 
about Jerry than about anyone he has known. One may say: Betty 
is like this or that, Mr Mizi is like this, but about Jerry there is 
something difficult, shadowy, and even in the moments when 
Jabavu cannot help liking him. 

They go into a shop for white people. It is a small shop, very 
crowded. There is a white man serving behind the counter, and he 
is busy all the time. There are several women waiting to buy. One 
of themTias a baby in a carriage and she h-is put her handbag at 
the foot of this carriage. Jerry glances at the bag and then at 
Jabavu, who knows quite well what is meant. His heart goes cold, 
but Jerry’s eyes are so frightening that he knows he must lake 
it. 

The woman is talking to a friend and swinging the carriage a 
little way forwards, a little back, while the baby sleeps. Jabavu 
feels a cold wetness running down his back, his knees are soft. But 
he waits for when the white man has turned to reach something 
down from a shelf and the woman is laughing with her friend, and 
he nips the bag quickly out and walks through the door with it. 
There Jerry takes it and slips it under the vegetables. ‘Do not run,* 
says Jerry, quietly. His eyes are darting everywhere, though his 
face is calm. They walk quickly around a corner and go into 
another shop. In this shop they steal nothing, but buy sixpence 
worth of salt. Afterwards Jerry says to Jabavu, and with real 
admiration : ‘You are very good at this work. Betty told the truth. I 
have seen no one before who is so good so soon after beginnuig. 
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And Jabavu cannot help feeling proud, for Jerry is not one who 
gives praise easily. 

They leave that part of the town and do a little more stealing in 
another, collecting another clock, some spoons and forks, and 
then, but by chance, a second handbag which is left on a table in a 
kitchen. 

And then they return to the Indian shop. There Jerry bargains 
with the Indian, who gives them two pounds for the various 
articles, and there is five pounds from the two handbags. Jerry 
gives Jabavu one-third of the money, but Jabavu is suddenly so 
angry that Jerry pretends to laugh, and says he was only joking, 
and gives Jabavu the half that is due to him. And then Jerry says: 
Tt is now two o’clock in the afternoon. In these few hours wc have 
each earned three pounds. The Indian takes the risk of selling those 
things that were stolen and might be recognized. We are safe. And 
now - what do you think of this work ?’ 

Jabavu says, after a pause that is a little too long, for Jerry gives 
him a quick, suspicious look : T think it is very fine.’ Then he says 
timidly: ‘Yet my pass for seeking work is only for fourteen days, 
and some of those have gone.’ 

T will show you what to do,’ says Jerry, carelessly. Tt is easy. 
Living here is very easy for those who use their heads. Also, one 
must know when to spend money. Also, there are other things. It 
is useful to have a woman who makes a friend of a policeman. 
With us, there are two such women. Each has a policeman. If there 
should be trouble, those two policemen would help us. Women are 
very important in this work.’ 

Jabavu thinks about this, and then says quickly: ‘And is Betty 
one* of the women ?’ 

Jerry, who has been waiting for this, says calmly : ‘Yes, Betty is 
very good for the police.’ And then he says : ‘Do not be a big fool. 
With us, there is no jealousy. I do not allow it. I would not have 
women in the gang, since they are foolish with the work, except 
they are useful for the police. And I tell you now, I will have no 
trouble over the policeman. If Betty says to you: Tonight there is 
my policeman coming, then you say nothing. Otherwise . . . ’ And 
Jerry slips the half of his knife a little way from his pocket so that 
Jabavu may see it. Yet he remains smiling and friendly, as if it is 
all a joke. And Jabavu walks on in silence. For the first time he 
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understands clearly that he is now one of the gang, that Jerry is his 
leader, that Betty is his woman. And this state of affairs will 
continue - but for how long? Is there no way of escaping? He 
asks, timidly: ‘How long has there been this gang?’ 

Jerry does not reply at once. He does not trust Jabavu yet. But 
since that morning he has changed his mind about him, for he had 
planned to make Jabavu steal and then see that he got into trouble 
with the police in such a way that would implicate no one else, 
thus removing him as a danger. Yet he is so impressed with 
Jabavu’s quickness and cleverness at the ‘work’ that he wishes to 
keep him. He thinks: After another week of our good life, when 
he has stolen several times and perhaps been in a fight or two, he 
will be too frightened to go near Mr Mizi. He will be one of us, and 
in perfect safety for us all. He says: ‘I have been leader of this gang 
for two years. There are seven in the gang, two women, five men. 
The men do the stealing, as we have this morning. The women are 
friends of the police, they make a friend of anyone who might be 
dangerous. Also, they pick up kraal boys who come to the town 
and steal from them. We do not allow the women to go into the 
streets or shops for stealing, because they are no good. Also, we do 
not tell the women the business of the gang, because they talk and 
because they do foolish things.’ Here there is a pause, and Jabavu 
knows that Jerry is thinking that he himself is just such a foolish 
thing that Betty did. But he is flattered because Jerry tells him 
things the women are not told. He asks : ‘And I would like to know 
other matters: supposing one of us gets caught, what would 
happen then?’ And Jerry replies: ‘In the two years I have been 
leader not one has been caught. We are very careful. But if you are 
caught, then you will not speak of the others, otherwise something 
will happen you won’t like.’ Again he slips up the haft of his knife, 
and again he is smiling as if it is all a joke. When Jabavu asks 
another question, he says: ‘That is enough for today. You will 
learn the business of the gang in good time.’ 

And Jabavu, thinking about what he has been told, understands 
that in fact he knows very little and that Jerry does not trust him. 
With this, his longing for Mr Mizi returns, and he curses himself 
bitterly for running away. And he thinks sadly of Mr Mizi all the 
way along the road, and hardly notices where they are going. 

They have turned off to a row of houses where the coloured 
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people live. The house they enter is full of people, children every- 
where, and they go through to the back and enter a small, dirty 
room that is dark and smells bad. A coloured man is lying on a bed 
in a corner, and Jabavu can hear the breath wheezing through his 
chest before he is even inside the door. He rises, and in the dimness 
of the room Jabavu sees a stooping, lean man, yellow with sickness 
beyond his natural colour, his eyes peering through the whitish 
gum that is stuck around the lashes, his mouth open as the breath 
heaves in and out. And as soon as he sees Jerry he slaps Jerry on the 
shoulder, and Jerry slaps him, but too hard for the sickness, for he 
reels back, coughing and spluttering, gripping his arms across his 
painful chest, but he laughs as soon as he has breath. And Jabavu 
wonders at this terrible laughter which comes so often with these 
people, for what is funny about what is happening now? Surely it 
is ugly and fearful that this man is so sick and the room is dirty and 
evil, with the dirty, ragged children running and screaming along 
the passages outside? Jabavu is stunned with the horror of the 
place, but Jerry laughs some more and calls the coloured man some 
rude and cheerful names, and the man calls Jerry bad names and 
laughs. Then they look at Jabavu and Jerry says: ‘Here is another 
cookboy for you,’ and at tliis they both rock with laughter until the 
man begins coughing again, and at last is exhausted and leans 
against the wall, his eyes shut, while his chest heaves. Then he 
gasps out, smiling painfully: ‘How much?’ and Jerry begins to 
bargain, as Jabavu has heard him with the Indian. The coloured 
man, through coughing and wheezing, sticks to his point, that he 
wants two pounds for pretending to employ Jabavu, and that every 
month; but Jerry says ten shillings, and at last they agree on one 
pound, which Jabavu can see was understood from the first - so 
why these long minutes of bargaining through the ugly, hurtful 
coughing and smell of sickness? Then the coloured man gives 
Jabavu a note saying he wishes to employ him as a cook, and writes 
his name in Jabavu’s situpa. And then, peering close, showing his 
broken, dirty teeth, he wheezes out: ‘So you will be a good cook, 

hee, hce, hee ’ And at this they go out, both young men, shutting 

the door behind them, and down the dim passage through the 
children, and so out into the fresh and lovely sunshine, which has 
the power of making that ugly, broken house seem quite pleasant 
among its bushes of hibiscus and frangipaqi: That man will die 
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soon,’ says Jabavu, in a small, dispirited voice; but all he hears 
from Jerry is: ‘Well, he will last the month at least, and there are 
others who will do you this favour for a pound.’ 

And Jabavu’s heart is so heavy with fear of the sickness and the 
ugliness that he thinks: 1 will go now, I cannot stay with these 
people. When Jerry tells him he must go to the Pass Office to have 
his employment registered, he thinks: And now I shall take this 
chance to run to Mr Mizi. But Jerry has no intention of letting 
Jabavu have any such chance. He strolls with him to the Pass 
Office, on the way buying a bottle of white man’s whisky from 
another coloured man who does this illegal trade, and while 
Jabavu stands in the queue of waiting people at the Pass Office, 
Jerry waits cheerfully, the bottle under his coat, and even chats 
with the policeman. 

When at last Jabavu has had his situpa examined and the 
business is over, he comes back to Jerry thinking: Hau, but this 
Jerry is brave. He fears nothing, not even talking to a policeman 
while he has a bottle of whisky under his coat. 

They walk together back to the Native Township, and Jerry 
says, laughing: ‘And now you have a job and arc a very good boy.’ 
Jabavu laughs too, as loudly as he can. Then Jerry says: ‘And so 
your great friend Mr Mizi can be pleased with you. You are a 
worker and very respectable.’ They both laugh again, and Jerry 
gives Jabavu a quick look from his cold, narrow eyes, for he is 
above all not a fool, and JabaNai’s laughter is rather as if he wishes 
to cry. He is thinking how best to handle Jabavu when chance 
helps him, for Mrs Samii crosses their path, in her white dress and 
white cap, on her way to the hospital, where she is on duty. She 
first looks at Jabavu as if she docs not know him at all ; then she 
gives him a small, cold smile, which is the most her goodness of 
heart can do, and is more the goodness of Mrs Mizi’s heart, who 
has been saying: ‘Poor boy, he cannot be blamed, only pitied,’ and 
things of that sort. Mrs Samu has much less heart than Mrs Mizi, 
but much more head, and it is hard to know which is most useful; 
but in this case she is thinking: Surely there are better things to 
worry about than a little skellum of a matsotsi ? And she goes on to 
the hospital, thinking about a woman who has given birth to a 
baby who has an infection of the eyes. 

But Jabavu’s eyes are filled with tears and he longs to run after 
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Mrs Samu and beg for her protection. Yet how can a woman 
protect him against Jerry ? 

Jerry begins to talk about Mrs Samu, and in a clever way. He 
laughs and says what hypocrites! They talk about goodness and 
crime, and yet Mrs Samu is Mr Samu’s second wife, and Mr 
Samu treated his first wife so badly she died of it, and now Mrs 
Samu is nothing but a bitch who is always ready, why she even 
made advances to Jerry himself at a dance; he could have had her 

by pushing her over Then Jerry goes on to Mr Mizi and says 

he is a fool for trusting Mrs Mizi, whose eyes invite everybody, and 
there is not a soul in the Township who does not know she sleeps 
with Mrs Samu’s brother. All these men of light are the same, their 
women are light, and they are like a herd of baboons, no better . . . 
and Jerry continues to speak thus, laughing about them, until 
Jabavu, remembering the coldness of Mrs Samu’s smile, half- 
heartedly agrees, and then he makes a rude joke about Mrs 
Samu’s uniform, which is very tight across her buttocks, and 
• suddenly the two young men are roaring with laughter and saying 
women are this and that. And so they return to the others, who are 
not in the empty store now, for it does not do to be in one place 
too often, but in one of the other shebeens, which is much worse 
than Mrs Kambusi’s. There they spend the evening, and Jabavu 
again drinks skokian, but with discretion, for he fears what he will 
, feel next day. And as he drinks he notices that Jerry also drinks no 
more than a mouthful, but pretends to be drunk, and is watching 
how Jabavu drinks. Jerry is pleased because Jabavu is sensible, yet 
he does not altogether like it, for it is necessary for him to think 
that he is the only one stronger than the others. And for the first 
time it comes into his head that perhaps Jabavu is a little too strong, 
too clever, and may be a challenge to himself some day. But all 
these thoughts he hides behind his narrow, cold eyes, and only 
watches, and late that night he speaks to Jabavu as an equal, saying 
how they must now see that these fools get to bed without harm. 
Jabavu takes Betty and two of the young men to Betty’s rooms, 
where they fall like logs across the floor, snoring off the skokian, 
and Jerry takes one girl and the other men to a place he knows, an 
old hut of straw on the edge of the veld. 

In the morning Jerry and Jabavu wake clear-headed, leaving the 
others to sleep off their sickness, and they go together to the town. 
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where they steal very well and cleverly, another clock and two 
pairs of shoes and a baby’s pillow from under its head, and also, 
and most important, some trinkets which Jerry says are gold. 
When these things are taken by the Indian, he offers much money 
for them. Jerry says as they walk back to the Township: ‘And on 
the second day we each make five pounds . . . ’ and looks hard at 
Jabavu so that he may not miss what he means. And Jabavu today 
is easier about Mr Mizi, for he admires himself for not drinking the 
skokian, and for working with Jerry so cleverly that there is no 
difference between them. 

That night they all go to the deserted store where they drink 
whisky, which is better than the skokian, for it does not make 
them sick. They play cards and cat well; and all the time Jerry 
watches Jabavu, and with very mixed thoughts. He sees that he 
does as he pleases with Betty, although never before has Betty 
been so humble and anxious with a man. He sees how he is careful 
what he drinks - and never has he seen a boy raw from the kraals 
learning sense so quickly with the drink. He sees how the others 
already, after two days, speak to Jabavu with almost the respect 
they have for him. And he does not like this at all. Nothing of what 
he is thinking docs he show, and Jabavu feels more and more that 
Jerry is a friend. And next day they go again to the white streets 
and steal, and afterwards drink whisky and play cards. The next 
day also, and so a week passes. All that time Jerry is soft-speaking, 
polite, smiling; his cold, watchful eyes hooded in discretion and 
cunning, and Jabavu is speaking freely of what he feels. He has 
told of his love for Mrs Mizi, his admiration for Mr Mizi. He 
has spoken with the free confidence of a little child, and Jerry has 
listened, leading him on with a soft, sly word or a smile, until by 
the end of that week there is a strange way of speaking indeed. 
Jerry will say: ‘And about the Mizi’s . . . ’ And Jabavu will say: 
*Ah, they are clever, they are brave.’ And Jerry will say, in a soft, 
polite voice: ‘You think that is so?’ And Jabavu will say: ‘Ah, my 
friend, those are men who think only of others.’ And Jerry will 
say: ‘You think so?’ But in that soft, deadly, polite voice. And 
then he will talk a little, as if he does not care at all, about the 
Mizi’s or the Samu’s, how once they did this or that, and how they 
are cunning, and then state suddenly and with violence: Ah, what 
a skellum!’ or ‘Now that is a bitch.’ And Jabavu will laugh and 
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agree. It is as if there are two Jabavu’s, and one of them is brought 
into being by the clever tongue of Jerry. But Jabavu himself is 
hardly aware of it. For it may seem strange that a man can spend 
his time stealing and drinking and making love to a woman of the 
town and yet think of himself as something quite different - a man 
who will become a man of light, yet this is how things are with 
Jabavu. So confused is he, so bound up in the cycle of stealing, and 
then good food and drink, then more stealing, then Betty at night, 
that he is like a young, powerful, half-broken ox, being led to work 
by a string around his horns which the man hardly allows him to 
feel. Yet there are moments when he feels it. 

There is a day when Jerry asks casually, as if he does not mind 
at all: ‘And so you will leave us and join the men of light?’ And 
Jabavu says, with the simplicity of a child : ‘Yes, that is what I 
wish to do.’ And Jerry allows himself to laugh, and for the first 
time. And fear goes through Jabavu like a knife, so that he thinks: 
I am a fool to speak thus to Jeriy. And yet in a moment Jerry is 
making jokes again and saying, ‘Those skellums,* as if he is amused 
at the folly of the men of light, and Jabavu laughs with him. For 
above all Jerry is cunning in the use of laughter with Jabavu. He 
leads Jabavu gently onwards, with jokes, until he becomes serious, 
and in one moment, and says: ‘And so you will leave us when you 
are tired of us and go to Mr Mizi ?’ And the seriousness makes 
Jabavu’s tongue stick in his mouth, so that he says nothing. He 
is like the ox who has been led so softly to the edge of the field, and 
now there is a pressure around the base of his horns and he thinks: 
But surely this man cannot mean to make a fool of me? And 
because he does not wish to understand he stands motionless, his 
Tour feet stubborn on the earth, blinking his foolish eyes, and the 
man watches him, thinking: In a moment there will be the fighting, 
when this stupid ox bellows and roars and leaps into the air, not 
knowing it is all useless since I am so much more clever than he is. 

Jerry, however, does not think of Jabavu quite as the man 
thinks of the ox. For while he is in every way more cunning and 
more experienced than Jabavu, yet there is something in Jabavu 
he cannot handle. There are moments when he wonders: Perhaps 
it would be better if I let this fool go to Mr Mizi, why not ? I shall 
threaten to kill him if he speaks of us and our work. . . . Yet it is 
impossible, precisely because of this other Jabavu which is brought 
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into being by the jokes. Once with the Mizi’s, will not Jabavu have 
times when he longs for the richness and excitement of the stealing 
and the shebeens and the women ? And at those moments will he 
not feel the need to call the matsotsis bad names, and perhaps 
even tell the police ? Of course he will. And what will he not be able 
to tell the police ? The names of all the gang, and the coloured men 
who help them, and the Indian who helps them. . . . Jerry wishes 
bitterly that he had put a knife into Jabavu long ago, when he first 
heard of him from Betty Now he cannot, because Betty loves 
Jabavu, and therefore is dangcious Ah, how Jeiry wishes he had 
never allowed women into the work, how he wishes he could kill 
them both. . . . Yet he never kills, unless it is leally necessary and 
certainly not two killings at once But his hatred for Jabavu, and 
more particularly Betty, grows and deepens, until it is hard for him 
to shut it down and appear smilii g and cool and friendly. 

But he does so, and gently he leads labavu along the path of 
dangerous laughter. The lokes they make are fiightcning, and 
when Jabavu is frightened by them, he has to say . ‘Well, but it is a 
joke only.’ For they speak of things which would have made him 
tremble only a few weeks before First he learns to laugh at the 
nchness of Mr Mizi, and how this clever skclium hides money in 
his house and so cheats all the people who trust him Jabavu does 
not believe it, but he laughs, and even goes on with the joke, saying : 
^What fools they are,’ o»* It is more profitable to run a League for 
the Advancement of the African People than to run a shebeen.’ And 
when Jeiiy speaks of how Mis Mizi sleeps with everyone or how 
Mrs Samu is in the movement only because of the young men 
whom she may meet, Jabavu says Mrs v^amu reminds him of the 
advertisement in the white man’s papers: Drink this and you will 
sleep well at night. Yet all the time Jabavu does not believe any of 
these things, and he sincerely admires the men of light, and wishes 
only to be with them. 

Later Jerry tightens the leash and says: ‘One day the men of 
light will be killed because the ' aie such skcllums,’ and he makes 
a joke about such a killing It takes a few days before Jabavu is 
ready to laugh, but at last it seems unimportant and a joke only, 
and he laughs. And then Jcriy speaks of Betty and says how once 
he killed a woman who had become dange. ous, and he lau^s and 
says a stupid woman is as bad as a dangerous one, and it would be 
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a good idea to kill Betty. Many days pass before Jabavii laughs, 
and this is because the idea of Betty being dead makes his heart 
leap with joy. For Betty has become a burden on his nights so that 
he dreads them. All night she will wake him, saying: ‘And now 
marry me and we will run away to another town,’ or ‘Let us kill 
Jerry, and you may be leader of this gang,’ or ‘Do you love me? 
Do you love me? Do you love me?’ - and Jabavu thinks of the 
women of the old kind who do not talk of love day and night; 
women with dignity; but at last he laughs. The two young men 
laugh together, reeling across the road, sometimes, as they speak 
of Betty, and of women and how they are this and that, until 
things have changed so that Jabavu laughs easily when Jerry 
speaks of killing Betty, or any other member of the gang, and they 
speak with contempt of the others, how they are fools and not 
clever in the work, and the only two with any sense are Jerry and 
Jabavu. 

Yet underneath the friendship both are very frightened, and 
both know that something must happen soon, and they watch each 
other, sideways, and hate each other, and Jabavu thinks all the 
time of how he may run to Mr Mizi, while Jerry dreams at night of 
the police and prison, and often of killing, Jabavu mostly, but 
Betty too, for his dislike of Betty is becoming like a fever. Some- 
times, when he sees how Betty rubs her body against Jabavu, or 
kisses him, like the cinema, and in front of the others, and how she 
never takes her eyes away from Jabavu, his hand goes secretly to 
the knife and fingers it, itching with the need to kill. 

The gang itself is confused, for it is as if they have two leaders. 
Betty stays always beside Jabavu, and her deference towards him 
influences the others. Also, Jerry has owed his leadership to the 
fact that he is always clearheaded, never drunk, stronger than 
anyone else. But now he is not stronger than Jabavu. It is as if some 
fast-working yeast of dissolution were in the gang, and Jerry 
names this yeast Mr Mizi. 

There comes a day when he decides to get rid of Jabavu finally 
one way or the other, although he is so clever with the stealing. 

First he speaks persuasively of the mines in Johannesburg, 
saying how good the life is there, and how much money for people 
like themselves. But Jabavu listens indifferently, saying: ‘Yes,’ and 
‘Is that so?’ For why should a man make the dangerous and 
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difficult journey south to the richness of the City of Gold when life 
is rich where he is ? So Jerry drops that plan and tries another. It is a 
dangerous one, and he knows it. He wishes to make a last attempt 
to weaken Jabavu by skokian. And for six nights he leads them to 
the shebeens, although usually he discourages his gang from drink- 
ing the bad stuff because it muffles their will and their thinking. On 
the first night things are as usual, the rest drink, but Jerry and 
Jabavu do not. On the second it is the same. On the third, Jerry 
challenges Jabavu to a contest and Jabavu first refuses, then 
consents. For he has reached a state of mind which he by no means 
understands - it is as if he is ceasing to care what happens. So 
Jabavu and Jerry drink, and it is Jerry who succumbs first. He 
wakes on the fourth afternoon to find his gang playing cards, while 
Jabavu sits against a wall, staring at nothing, already recovered. 
And now Jerry is filled with hatred against Jabavu such as he has 
never known before. For Jabavu’s sake he has drunk himself 
stupid, so that he has lain for hours weak and out of his mind, even 
while his gang play cards and probably laugh at him. It is as if 
Jabavu is now the leader and not himself. As for Jabavu, his un- 
happiness has reached a point where something very strange is 
happening to him. It is as if very slowly he, the real Jabavu, is 
moving away from the thief and the skellum who drinks and steals, 
and watches with calm interest, not caring. He thinks there is no 
hope for him now. Never can he return to Mr Mizi; never can he 
be a man of light. There is no future. And so he stares at himself 
and waits, while a dark grey cloud of misery settles on him. 

Jerry comes to him, concealing what he is thinking, and sits by 
him and congratulates him on having a stronger head. He flatters 
Jabavu, and then makes jokes at the expense of the others which 
they cannot hear, Jabavu assents without interest. Then he begins 
calling Betty names, and then all women names, for it is in these 
moments, when they are hating women, that they are most nearly 
good friends. Jabavu joins in the game, indifferently at first, and 
then with more will. And soon they are laughing together, and 
Jerry congratulates himself on his cunning. Betty does not like 
this, and comes to them, and is pushed aside by both, and returns 
to the others, filled with bitterness, calling them names. And Jerry 
says how Betty is a dangerous woman, and then tells how once 
before he killed a girl in the gang who fell in love with a policeman 
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she was supposed to be keeping sweet and friendly. He tells 
Jabavu this partly to frighten him, partly to see how he will react 
now at the thought of Betty being killed. And into Jabavu’s mind 
again flickers the thought how pleasant if Betty were no longer 
there, always boring him with her demands and her complaints, 
but he pushes it away. And when Jerry sees him frown he swiftly 
changes the joke into that other about how funny it would be to 
rob Mr Mizi. Jabavu sits silent, and for the first time he begins to 
understand about laughter and jokes, how it is that people laugh 
most at what they fear, and how a joke is sometimes more like a 
plan for what will some day be the truth. And he thinks: Perhaps 
all this time Jerry really was planning to kill, and even to rob Mr 
Mizi ? And the thought of his own foolishness is so terrible that the 
misery, which has lifted in the moment of comradeship with Jerry, 
returns, and he leans silent against the wall, and nothing matters. 
But this is better for Jerry than he knows, for when he suggests 
they go to the shebeens, Jabavu rises at once. On that fourth night 
Jabavu drinks skokian and for the first time willingly, and with 
pleasure, since he came to the Township and drank it at Mrs 
Kambusi’s. Jerry does not drink, but watches, and he feels an 
immense relief. Now, he thinks, Jabavu will take to skokian like 
the others, and that will make him weak like the others, and Jerry 
will lead him like the rest. 

,On the fifth day Jabavu sleeps till late, and wakes as it grows 
dark, and finds that the others are already talking about going to 
the shebeen. But the sickness in him rises at the thought and he 
says he will not go to the shebeen, but will stay while the others go. 
And with this he turns his face to the wall, and although Jerry 
jokes with him and cajoles and jokes, he does not move. But Jerry 
cannot tell the others that he wishes them to go to the shebeen only 
for the sake of Jabavu, and so he has to go with them, cursing and 
bitter, for Jabavu remains in the disused store. So the next day is 
the sixth, and by now the gang are sodden and sick and stupid 
with the skokian, and Jerry can hardly control them. And Jabavu 
is bored and calm and sits in his place against the wall, looking at 
his thoughts, which must be so sad and dark, for his face is heavy 
with them. Jerry thinks : It was in such a mood that he agreed to 
drink the night before last, and woos Jabavu to drink again, and 
Jabavu goes. That is the sixth night. Jabavu gets drunk as before, 
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with the others, while Jerry does not. And on the seventh day 
Jerry thinks: Now this will be the last. If Jabavu does not come 
willingly to the shebeen tonight, I will give up this plan and try 
another. 

On that seventh day Jerry is truly desperate, though it does not 
show on his face. There he sits against the wall, while his hands 
deal out the cards and gather them in, and his eyes watch those 
cards as if nothing else interested them. Yet from time to time they 
glance quickly at Jabavu, who is sitting, without moving, opposite 
him. The others are still not conscious, but are lying on the floor, 
groaning and complaining in thick voices. 

Betty is lying close by Jerry, in a loose, disgusting heap, and he 
looks at her and hates her. He is full of hate. He is thinking that 
two months ago he was running the most profitable gang in the 
Township, there was no danger, the police were controlled 
sufficiently, there seemed no reason why it should not all go on for 
a long time. Yet all at once Betty takes a liking to this Jabavu, and 
now it is at an end, the gang restless, Jabavu dreaming of Mr Mizi, 
and nothing is clear or certain. 

It is Betty’s fault - he hates her. It is Jabavu’s fault - ah, how 
he hates Jabavu! It is Mr Mizi’s fault - if he could he would kill 
Mr Mizi, for truly he hates Mr Mizi more than anyone in the 
world. But to kill Mr Mizi would be foolish - for that matter, to 
kill anyone is foolish, unless there is need for it. He must not kill 
needlessly. But his mind is filled with thoughts of killing, and he 
keeps looking at Betty, rolling drunkenly by him, and wishing he 
could kill her for starting all this trouble, and as the cards go flick! 
flick ! flick! each sharp, small noise seems to him like the sound of a 
knife. 

Then all at once Jerry takes a tight hold of himself and says: I 
am crazy. What is this? Never in all my life have I done a thing 
without thought or cause, and now 1 sit here without a plan, 
waiting for something to happen - this man Jabavu has surely 
made me mad! 

He looks across at Jabavu and asks, pleasantly: ‘Will you come 
to the shebeen tonight for some fun, hey?’ 

But Jabavu says: ‘No, I shall not go. That is four times I have 
drunk the skokian and now what 1 say is true. I shall never drink it 
again.’ 
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Jerry shrugs, and lets his eyes drop. So ! he thinks. Well, that has 
failed. Yet it succeeded in the past. But if it has failed, then 1 must 
now think and dfecide what to do - there must be a way, there is 
always a way. But what? Then he thinks; Well, and why do I sit 
here? Before there was just such a matter, when things got too 
difficult, but that was in another town, and 1 left that town and 
came here. It is easy. 1 can go south to another city. There are 
always fools, and always work for people like myself. And then, 
just as this plan is becoming welcome in his mind, he is stung by a 
foolish vanity; And so I should leave this city, where I have 
contacts, and know sufficient police, and have an organisation, 
simply because of this fool Jabavu ? I shall not. 

And so he sits, dealing the cards, while these thoughts go through 
his mind, and his face shows nothing, and his anger and fear and 
spiteful vanity seethe inside him. Something will happen, he tliinks. 
Something. Wait. 

He waits, and soon it grows dark. Through the dirty window- 
panes comes a flare of reddish light from the sunset which makes 
blotches and pools of dark red on the floor. Jerry looks at it. 
Blood, he thinks, and an immense longing fills him. Without 
thinking, he slides up his knife a little, lovingly fingering the haft 
of it. He sees that Jabavu is looking at him, and suddenly Jabavu 
shudders. An immense satisfaction fills Jerry. Ah, how he loves 
that shudder. He slides up the knife a little further and says; ‘You 
have not yet learned to be afraid of this as you should.’ Jabavu 
looks at the knife, then at Jerry, then drops his eyes. ‘1 am afraid,’ 
says Jabavu, simply, and Jerry lets the knife slide back. For a 
moment the thought slides into him; This is nothing but madness. 
Then it goes again, 

Jerry’s own feet are now lying in a pool of reddish light from the 
window, and he quickly moves them back, rises, takes candles 
from the top of the wall where they lie hidden, sticks them in their 
grease on the packing-cases, and lights them. The reddish light has 
gone. Now the room is lit by the warm yellow glow of candles, 
showing packing-cases, bottles stacked in corners, the huddled 
bodies of the drunken, and sheets of spider web across the rafters. 
It is the familiar scene of companionship in drink and gambling, 
and the violent longing to kill sinks inside Jerry. Again he thinks: 
1 must make a plan, not wait for something to happen. And then, 
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one after another, the bodies move, groaning, and sit up, holding 
their heads. Then they begin to laugh weakly. When Betty heaves 
herself up from the floor she sees she is some way from Jabavu, 
and she crawls to him and falls across his knees, but he quietly 
pushes her aside. And this sight, for some reason, fills Jerry with 
irritation. But he suppresses it and thinks: I must make these 
stupid fools sensible, and wait until they have come out of the 
skokian, and then I shall make a plan. 

He fills a large tin with fresh tea from the kettle that boils on the 
fire he has made on the floor, and gives mugs of it to everyone, 
including Jabavu, who simply sets it down without touching it. 
This annoys Jerry, but he says nothing. The others drink, and it 
helps their sickness, and they sit up, still holding their heads. 

T want to go to the shebeen,’ says Betty, rocking sideways, back 
and forth, T want to go to the shebeen.’ And the others, taking up 
her voice without thought, say : ‘Yes, yes, the shebeen.’ Jerry whips 
round, glaring at them. Then he holds down his irritation. And as 
easily as the desire came into them, it goes. They forget about the 
shebeen, and drink their tea. .Terry makes more, even stronger, and 
refills their mugs. They drink, .labavii watches this scene as if it 
were a long way from him. He remarks, in a quiet voice : ‘Tea is not 
strong enough to silence the anger of the skokian. I know. The 
times I have drunk it, it was as if niy body wanted to fall to pieces. 
Yet they have drunk it each night for a week.’ Jerry stands near 
Jabavu, and his face is twitching. Into him has come again that 
violent need to kill ; and yet again he stops it. He thinks: Better if I 

leave all these fools now But this sensible thought is drowned 

by a flood of rising vanity. He thinks: / can make them do what I 
want. Always they do as I say. 

He says calmly: ‘Better if you each take a piece of bread and 
eat it.’ In a low voice to Jabavu he says: ‘Shut up. If you speak 
again I will kill you.’ Jabavu makes that indifferent movement of 
his shoulders and continues to watch. There is a blank look in the 
darkness of his eyes that frigfitens Jerry. 

Betty staggers to her feet and walks, knees rocking, to the wall 
where a mirror is hanging on a nail. But before she gets there she 
says: ‘I want to go to the shebeen.’ Again the others repeat the 
words, and they rise, planting their feet firmly so as not to fall 
down. 
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Jerry shouts: ‘Shut up. You will not go to the shebeen tonight.* 

Betty laughs, in a high, weak way, and says: ‘Yes, the shebeen. 

Yes, yes, I want that badly, to go to the shebeen ’ The words 

having started to make themselves, they are likely to continue, and 
Jerry takes her by her shoulders and shakes her. ‘Shut up,’ he says. 
‘Did you hear what I said ?’ 

And Betty laughs, and sways, and puts her arms around him 
and says: ‘Nice Jerry, handsome Jerry, oh, please Jerry . . . ’ She 
is speaking in a voice like a child trying to get its way. Jerry, who 
has stood rigid under her touch, eyes fixed and black with anger, 
shakes her again and flings her off. She goes staggering backwards 
till she reaches the other wall, and there she sprawls, laughing and 
laughing, till she straightens again and goes staggering forward 
towards Jerry, and the others see what she is doing, and it seems 
very funny to them and they go with her, so that in a moment 
Jerry is surrounded by them, and they put their arms around his 
neck and pat his shoulders, and all say, in high, childish voices, 
laughing as if laughter in them is a kind of a spring, bubbling up 
and up and forcing its way out of their lips: ‘Nice Jerry, yes, 
handsome, please clever Jerry.’ 

And Jerry snaps out: ‘Shut up. Get back. I’ll kill you all ... ’ 

His voice surprises them into silence for one moment. It is high, 
jerky, crazy. And his face twitches and his lips quiver. They stand 
there around him, looking at him, then at each other, blinking 
their eyes so that the cloud of skokian may clear, then all move 
back and sit down, save Betty, who stands in front of him. Her 
mouth is stretched in such a way across her face that it might be 
either laughter or the sound of weeping that will come from it, but 
it is laughter again, and with a high, cackling sound, just like a hen, 
she rocks forward, and for the third time her arms go around Jerry 
and she begins pressing her body against his. Jerry stands quite still. 
The others, watching, see nothing but that Betty is hugging and 
squeezing him, with her body and her arms, while she laughs and 
laughs. Then she stops laughing and her hands loosen and then fall 
and swing by her side. Jerry holds her with his hand across her 
back. They set up a yell of laughter because it seems to them very 
funny. Betty is making some sort of funny joke, and so they must 
laugh. 

But Jerry, in a flush of anger and hatred such as he has never 
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known before, has slipped his knife into Betty, and the movement 
gave him such joy as he has not felt in all his life. And so he stands, 
holding Betty, while for a moment he does not think at all. And 
then the madness of anger and joy vanishes and he thinks: 1 am 
truly mad. To kill a person, and for nothing, and in anger. ... He 
stands holding her, trying to make a plan quickly, and then he sees 
how Jabavu, just beside him on the floor, is looking up, blinking 
his eyes in slow wonder, and at once the plan comes to him. He 
allows himself to stagger a little, as if Betty's weight is too much, 
then he falls sideways, with Betty, across Jabavu, and there he 
makes a scuffling movement and rolls away. 

Jabavu, feeling a warm wetness come from Betty, thinks: He 
has killed her and now he will say 1 killed her. He stands up 
slowly, and Jerry shouts : ‘ Ja bavu has killed her, look, he has killed 
Betty because he was jealous.* 

Jabavu does not speak. The thought in his mind is one that 
shocks him. It is an immense relief that Betty is dead. He had not 
known how tired he was of this woman, hew she weighed on him^ 
knowing that he would never be able to shake her off. And now 
she lies dead in front of him. 

‘1 did not kill her,’ he says. T did not.’ 

The others are standing and staring, like so many chickens. 
Jerry is shouting: ‘That skcllum - he has killed Betty.’ 

The Jabavu says: ‘But I did not.’ 

Their eyes go first to Jerry, and they believe him, then they go to 
Jabavu, and they believe him. 

Jerry stops saying it. He understands they arc too stupid to hold 
any thoughts in their heads longer than a moment. 

He seats himself on a packing-case and looks at Betty, while he 
thinks fast and hard. 

Jabavu, after a long, long silence while he looks at Betty, seats 
himself on another. A feeling of despair is growing so strong in 
him that his limbs will hardly move. He thinks: And now there 
is nothing left. Jerry will say I killed her; there is no one who will 
believe me. And - but here is that terrible thought - 1 was pleased 
he killed her. Pleased. I am pleased now. And from here his mind 
goes darkly into the knowledge: It is just It is a punishment. And 
he sits there, passive, while his hands dangle loosely and his eyes go 
blank. 
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Slowly the others seat themselves on the floor, huddling together 
for comfort in this killing they do not understand. All they know 
is that Betty is dead, and their goggling, empty eyes are fixed on 
Jerry, waiting for him to do something. 

And Jerry, after sorting out his various plans, lets his tense body 
ease, and tries to put quietness and confidence into his eyes. First 
he must get rid of the body. Then it will be time to think of the 
next thing. 

He turns to Jabavu and says, in a light, friendly voice: ‘Help 
me put this stupid girl outside into the grass,’ 

Jabavu docs not move. Jerry repeats the words, and still 
Jabavu is motionless. Jerry gets up, stands in front of him, and 
orders him. Jabavu slowly lifts his eyes and then shakes his 
head. 

And now Jerry comes close to Jabavu, his back to the others, 
and in his hand he holds his knife, and this knife he presses very 
lightly against Jabavu. ‘Do you think Fm afraid to kill you too?’ 
he asks, so low only Jabavu can hear. The others cannot see the 
knife, only that Jerry and Jabavu are thinking how to dispose of 
Betty. They begin to cry a little, whimpering. 

Jabavu shakes his head again. Then he looks down, feeling the 
pressure of the knife. Its point is at his flesh, he can feel a slight 
cold stinging. And into his mind comes the angry thought: He is 
cutting my smart coat. His eyes narrow, and he says furiously: 
‘You are cutting my coat.’ 

He’s mad, thinks Jerry, but it is the moment of weakness that 
he knows and understands. And now, using every scrap of his will, 
he narrows his eyes, stares down into Jabavu’s empty eyes, and 
says: ‘Come now, and do as 1 say.’ 

And Jabavu slowly rises and, at a sign from Jerry, lifts Betty’s 
feet. Jerry takes the shoulders. They carry her to the door, and 
then Jerry says, shouting loudly so that it will be strong enough to 
get inside the fog of drink: ‘Put out the candles.’ No one moves. 
Then Jerry shouts again, and the young man who sleeps at night 
with Jerry gets up and slowly pinches out the candles. The room is 
now all darkness and there is a whimper of fear, but Jerry says: 
‘You will not light the candles. Otherwise the police will get you. 
I am coming back.’ The whimper stops. They can hear hard, 
frightened breathing, but no one moves. And now they move from 
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the blackness of the room to the blackness of the night. Jerry puts 
down the body and locks the door, and then goes to the window 
and wedges it with stones. Then he comes back and lifts the 
shoulders of the body. It is very heavy and it rolls between their 
gripping hands. Jerry says not a word, and Jabavu is also silent. 
They carry her a Jong way, through grass and bushes, never on the 
paths, and throw her at last into a deep ditch just behind one of the 
shebeens. She will not be found until morning, and then it will be 
the people who have been drinking in the shebeen who will be 
suspected, not Jerry or Jabavu. Then they run very quickly back 
to the disused store, and as they enter they hear the others wailing 
and keening in their terror of the darkness and their muddled 
understanding. A window-pane has been smashed where someone 
tried to get out, but the wedged stones held the frame. They arc 
crowded in a bunch against the wall, with no sense or courage in 
them. Jerry lights the candles and says: ‘Shut up!’ He shouts it 
again, and they are quiet. ‘Sit down!’ he shouts, and they sit. 
He also sits against the wall, takes up his cards, and pretends to 
play. 

Jabavu is looking down at his coat. It is soaked with blood. Also, 
as he pulls the cloth over his chest, there is a small cut, where the 
point of the knife pressed. He is asking himself why he is so stupid 
as to mind about a coat. What does a coat matter? Yet, even at 
that moment, Jerry nods at a hook on the wall, where there hang 
several coats and jackets, and Jabavu goes to the hook, takes down 
a fine blue jacket, and then looks again at Jerry. And now their 
eyes stare hard across the space between them. Jabavu’s eyes drop. 
Jerry says: ‘Take off your shirt and your vest,’ Jabavu does so. 
Jerry says: ‘Put on the vest and shiit you will find among the 
others in that packing-case.’ Jabavu goes as if he has no will, to 
the packing-case, finds a vest and a shirt that will fit him, puts 
them on, and puts on the blue jacket. Now Jerry quickly rises, 
strips off his own jacket and shirt, which have blood on them, 
wipes his knife carefully on them, and then gives the bundle to 
Jabavu. 

‘Take my things out with yours and bury them in the ground,’ 
he says. Again the two pairs of eyes stare at each other, and 
Jabavu’s eyes drop. He takes all the bloodied things and goes out. 
He makes his way in the darkness to a place where the bushes 
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grow close, and then he digs, using a sharp stick. He buries the 
clothes, and then goes back to the store. And as he enters he knows 
that Jerry has been talking, talking, talking to the others, explain- 
ing how he, Jabavu, killed Betty. And he can see from the way 
their frightened eyes look at him that they believe it. 

But it is as if that in burying the soiled and cut clothes he also 
buried his weakness towards Jerry. He says, quietly: ‘I did not 
kill Betty,' and with this he goes to the wall and seats himself, and 
gives himself up to what ever may happen. For he does not care. 
Most deeply he does not care. And Jerry, seeing this deep lassitude, 
misunderstands it entirely. He thinks: Now I can do what I like 
with this one. Perhaps it was a good thing I killed that stupid 
woman. For at last Jabavu will do as I tell him. 

But he ignores Jabavu, whom he thinks is safe, and goes to the 
others and tries to calm them. They are weeping and crying out, 
and sometimes they call out for skokian as a remedy for the fear 
of this terrible night. But Jerry speaks firmly to them, and makes 
more strong tea, and gives each a piece of bread and makes them 
eat it, and finally tells them to sleep. But they cannot. They huddle 
in a group, talking about the police, and how they will all be 
blamed for the murder, until at last Jerry makes them drink some 
tea in which he has put some stuff he bought from an Indian, 
which is to make people sleep. Soon every one is lying again on 
^e floor, but this time in a sleep which will heal them and drive 
away the sickness of the long skokian drinking. 

For all the long hours of the night they lie, groaning sometimes, 
sometimes calling out, making thick, frightened words. And 
Jerry sits and plays cards and watches Jabavu, who does not 
move. 

Jerry is now full of confidence. He makes plans, examines them, 
alters them; all night his mind is busy, and all the fear and weak- 
ness has gone. He decides that killing Betty was the only clever 
thing he has ever done without planning it. 

The night struggles on in the flick of the playingcardsand groans 
from the sleepers. The light comes grey through the dirty window, 
then rose and gold as the sun rises, then strengthens to a steady, 
warm yellow. And when the day is truly there, Jerry kicks the 
sleepers awake, but so that when they sit up they will not know they 
have been kicked. 
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They sit up, to see Jerry playing cards and Jabavu slumped 
against the wall, staring. And into each mind comes a wild, con- 
fused memory of murder and fighting, ajid they look at each 
other and see that the memory shows in every face. Then they look 
towards Jerry for an explanation. But Jerry is looking at Jabavu. 
And they remember that Jabavu has killed Betty, and their faces 
turn greyish and their breath comes with dilTiculty. Yet they are 
no longer stupid with skokian, only weak and tired and frightened. 
Jerry has no fear at all that he may not be able to handle them. 
When they are properly awake and he can sec the knowledge in 
their faces he begins to talk. He explains, in a quiet and offhand 
way, what happened last night, saying that Jabavu has killed 
Betty, and Jabavu says nothing at all. 

It is only the silence of Jabavu that upsets Jerry for he has not 
expected it. But he is so confident that he takes no notice. He 
explains that according to the rules of the gang, if suspicion should 
fall on them, Jabavu must give himself up to the police, saying 
nothing of the others. But if the trouble shoi'ld pass, they must all 
keep silence and continue as if nothing has happened. Jerry speaks 
so lightly that they are reassured, and one slips out to buy some 
bread and some milk for tea, and they eat and drink together, even 
laughing when Jerry makes a joke. The laughter is not very deep, 
but it helps them. And all this lime Jabavu sits against the wall, 
apart, saying nothing. 

Jerry has now made his plans. They are very simple. If the 
police show signs that day of finding out who killed Betty, he will 
quickly slip away, go to people he knows who will help him, and 
travel south, with papers that have a different name, leaving all 
the trouble behind him. But he has very little money left, after the 
week of drinking. Perhaps five shillings. His friends may give him 
a little more. Jerry docs not like to think of going all the way to 
Johannesburg with so little. He wants some more. If the police do 
not know on whom to put the blame, Jerry will stay here, in this 
store, with Jabavu and the others, until the evening. And then — 
but now the plan is so audacious that Jerry laughs inside himself, 
longing to tell the others, because it is such a good joke. Jerry 
plans nothing else than to go to Mr Mizi’s house, take the money 
that will be there, and with it run away to the south. He believes 
that there is money in the house, and a great deal. When he robbed 
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Mr Samu, five years ago, and in another town, he took ninete^ 
pounds. Mr Samu had the money in a big tin that once held 
tobacco, and it was in the grass roof of a hut. Jerry believes that he 
has only to go to Mr Mizi’s house to find enou^ money to take 
him in luxury and safety, with plenty of funds for bribery, to 
Johannesburg. And he will take Jabavu with him. Jabavu is now 
safe, sullen, and too afraid to tell Mr Mizi. Also, he must know 
where the money is. 

It is all very simple. As soon as Jabavu has given the money to 
Jerry, Jerry will tell him to go back to the others and wait for 
his return. They will wait. It will be some days before they under- 
stand he has tricked them, and by then he will be in Johannes- 
burg. 

Towards midday, Jerry brings out the last bottle of whisky and 
gives everyone a little of it. Jabavu refuses, with a small shake of 
the head. Jerry ignores him. So much the better. 

But he takes care that all the group are sitting playing cards, 
drinkinga little whisky, and that they have plenty to eat. He wishes 
them to like him and trust him before explaining his plan, which 
might frighten them in their condition of being softened by the 
drinking and the murder. 

In the middle of the afternoon he slips out again and mingles 
with the people in the market, where he hears much talk of the 
killing. The police have questioned a lot of people, but no one 
has been arrested. This will be a case like so many others - yet 
another of the matsotsis killed in a brawl, and no one cares much 
about that. The newspapers will print a paragraph; perhaps a 
preacher will make a sermon. Mr Mizi might make another speech 
about the corruption of the African people through poverty. At 
this last idea Jerry laughs to himself and returns to the others in a 
very good humour indeed. 

He tells them that everything will be safe, and then speaks of 
Mr Mizi, half as part of his plan, but partly because of the 
pleasure it gives him. He gives a fine imitation of Mr Mizi making 
a speech about corruption and degradation. Jabavu does not stir 
through this, or even lift his eyes. Then Jerry makes a lot of jokes 
about Mrs Mizi and Mrs Samu and how they are immoral, and 
everyone laughs except Jabavu. 

,And everyone, including Jerry, misimderstands this silence of 
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Jabavu. They think that he is afraid, and above all afraid of them 
because they know he has killed Betty, for now they all believe 
it; they even believe they saw it. 

They do not understand that what is happening in Jabavu is 
something very old. His mind is darkening in despair, in accepting 
of what destiny has willed for him, and is turning towards 
death. This feeling of destiny, of fate, is very strong in the life of 
the tribe, where guilt and responsibility f3r evil is decided by the 
old ways of magic. Perhaps if these young people had not lived 
so long in the white man’s city they might understand what they 
see now in Jabavu. Even Jerry does not, although there are mo- 
ments when this long silence annoys him. He would like to see 
Jabavu a little more afraid, and respectful. 

Late in the afternoon Jerry takes his last five shillings, gives it 
to the girl who worked with Betty, and who is more troubled than 
the rest, and tells her that because of her cleverness she is the one 
chosen again to go to the market and buy food. She is pleased, 
and returns in half an hour with bread and cold boiled mealies, 
saying that people are nolonger speaking ofthcmurdcr. Jerry urges 
them all to eat. It is very important that they must be full and 
comfortable, and when they are, he speaks of his plan. ‘And 
now I must tell you a good joke,’ he says, laughing already. 
Tonight we shall rob from the house of Mr Mizi; he is very rich. 
And Jabavu will do the stealing with me.’ 

For a second there is uncertainly. Then they look at each other, 
see Jabavu’s heavy eyes, lifted painfully towards them, and then 
they roll on the floor with laughing and do not stop for a long 
time. But Jerry is looking at Jabavu. He decides to taunt him a 
little: ‘You kraal nigger,’ he says. ‘You’re scared.’ 

Jabavu sighs, but docs not move, and panic moves through 
Jerry. Why does Jabavu not cry out, protest, show fear? 

He decides to wait for a show of strength until the moment itself. 
As the others cease laughing and look at him for the next good joke 
he makes a grimace towards Jabavu, inviting their complicity, 
and they grin and look at each other. He lights the candles, and 
makes them come together in a small, lit space around a packing- 
case, with Jabavu outside in the shadow, and there they all play 
cards, with much noise and laughter, and Jerry coaxes their 
excitement into the cards so that their attention is not on Jabavu 
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And all the time he is thinking of every detail of the plan, and bis 
mind is set hard on his purpose. 

At midnight, with a wink at the others, he gets up and goes to 
Jabavu. He is sweating with the effort of his will. ‘It is time,’ he 
says, lightly, and fixes his eyes on Jabavu. Jabavu does not lift his 
eyes, or move. Jerry kneels, very swiftly, and exactly as he did the 
night before, keeping his back to the others, he presses the tip of 
his knife lightly against Jabavu’s chest. He stares hard, hard at 
Jabavu, and he whispers: ‘1 am cutting the coat.’ He narrows his 
eyes, forcing their pressure at Jabavu, and says again: ‘I am 
cutting the coat, soon the knife will go into you.’ Jabavu lifts his 
eyes. ‘Get up,’ says Jerry, and Jabavu rises like a drugged man. 
Jerry is a little dizzy with the relief of that victory, but resting his 
hand against the wall he turns and says to the others: ‘And now 
listen to what I shall tell you. We two go now to Mr Mizi’s house. 
Blow the candles out and wait in darkness - no, you may keep one 
candle, but set it on the floor so that no sign of light may show. I 
know that there is a great sum of money hidden in Mr Mizi’s 
house. This we shall bring back. If there is trouble, I shall go 
quickly to one of our friends. There I shall stay perhaps one day, 
p.;rhaps two. Jabavu will return here. If I am not here by tomorrow 
morning, then you may leave here one by one, not together. Do 
not work together for a few days, and do not go near the shebeens, 
and I forbid you to touch skokian again until I say. I shall tell 
you when it is safe for us to meet again. But all this is if there is 
trouble, and there is no need for it. Jabavu and I will be back in 
three-quarters of an hour with the money. Then we shall share it 
out between us. It will mean there is no need to work for a week, 
and by that time the police will have forgotten the murder.’ 

For the first time Jabavu speaks. ‘Mr Mizi is not rich and he has 
no money in his house.’ Jerry frowns, and then swiftly draws 
Jabavu after him into the darkness. The candies flicker out m the 
room behind. There is dark everywhere, the trees are swinging in a 
fast, cool wind, mounds of thick cloud move across the sky, 
showing damp, weak stars between. It is a good night for stealing. 

Jerry thinks: ‘Why does he say that? It is strange.’ But what is 
strange in that in all these weeks Jerry has believed Jabavu is lying 
about the money, and Jabavu has never understood that Jerry 
truly thinks there is money. 
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•Come,’ says Jerry, quietly. ‘It will be over soon. And now, as 
we go, think of what you saw in the Mizi’s house, and where the 
money will be hidden.’ 

Suddenly across Jabavu’s mind flickers a picture, then another. 
He sees how on that evening Mr Mizi went to the corner of the 
room, lifted a piece of plank from the flooring, and leaned down 
into the dark hole underneath to bring up books. That is where he 
keeps books which the police might take away from him. But 
following this picture comes another, which he has not seen at all, 
but which his mind creates. He sees Mr Mizi reaching up a large 
tin filled with rolls of paper money. Yes, Jeriy is very clever, for 
the old hunger in Jabavu raises its head and almost speaks. Then 
the pictures vanish from his mind, and the hunger with them. He 
plods along beside Jerry, thinking only: Wc are going to Mr Mizi. 
Somehow 1 will speak to him when we get there. He will help me. 
Jerry says, in a loud voice: ‘Don’t stamp so loud, you fool.’ 
Jabavu does not change the way he walks. Jerry glances all 
around him through the dark, thinking nervously: Surely Jabavu 
is not mad ? Or perhaps he has some drug 1 know nothing of? For 
his behaviour is very strange. Then he comforts himself: See how 
the killing of Betty turned out well, although it was not meant. 
See how this night is so good for stealing, although I did not choose 

it. My luck is very strong. Everything will be all right And so 

he does not again tell Jabavu about walking quietly, for the wind is 
swishing the branches back and forth and raising swirls of dust and 
leaves around their feet. It is vei7 dark. The lights are out in the 
houses, for now they are walking in the respectable part of the city 
where people rise early for w'ork and so must sleep early. Then 
Jabavu stumbles over a stone and there is a big noise, and Jerry 
whips out his knife and nudges Jabavu with his elbow until he 
turns and looks. ‘I’ll stick this into you if you call out or run away,’ 
he says, softly, but Jabavu says nothing. He is thinking that Jerry 
is very strange indeed. Why c^ocs he go to Mr Mizi for money? 
Why does he take him, Jabavu? Perhaps the killing of Betty hurt 
his mind and he has gone crazy ? And then Jabavu thinks: Yet it is 
not so strange. He made jokes about killing Betty and then he 
killed her, and he made jokes about stealing from Mr Mizi and 
now wc are doing that too. . . . And so Jabavu plods on, through 
the noise of the wind and the blackness that is full of dust and mov- 
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ing leaves, and his head is empty and he does not feel. Only he is 
very heavy in his limbs, for he is tired with so little sleep, and then 
the nights of dancing and the skokian, and above all, he is tired 
from the despair, which tells him all the time: There is nothing for 
you, you will die, Jabavu. You will die. Words of a song form them- 
selves, a sad, slow song, as for someone who has died. ‘Eh, but see 
Jabavu, there he goes the big thief. The knife has spoken, and it 
says ; See the murderer, Jabavu, he who creeps through the dark to 
rob his friend. See Jabavu, whose hands are red with blood. Eh, 
Jabavu, but now we are coming for you. We arc coming Jabavu, 
there is no escape from us ’ 

Under the street lights, but at great distances, since there are 
few lamps in the Native Township, shed small patches of yellow 
glimmer. Jabavu blunders straight into such a patch of light. ‘Be 
careful, fool,’ says Jerry, in a violent, frightened voice. He drags 
Jabavu aside, and then stops. He is thinking: Perhaps this man is 
mad ? How, otherwise, could he behave like this ? How can I take 
a mad fool on a dangerous job like this ? Perhaps I had better not 

go to the house Then he looks at Jabavu, who is standing quiet 

and patient beside him, and he thinks: No, it is simply that he is 
so afraid of me. So he goes on walking, gripping Jabavu by the 
wrist. 

Then Jabavu laughs out loud and says: ‘I can see the Mizis* 
house, and there is a light in the window.’ 

‘Shut up,’ says Jerry, and Jabavu goes on: ‘The men of light 
study, at night. There are things you know nothing of.’ 

Jerry slams his hand over Jabavu’s mouth, and Jabavu bites the 
haqd. Jerry jerks it away and for a moment stands trembling with 
the desire to slip his knife sweetly home between Jabavu’s ribs. 
But he keeps himself tight and controlled. He stands there, quietly 
shaking his bitten hand, looking at the light in the Mizis’ house. 
Now he can almost see the money, and the desire for it grows 
strong in him. He cannot bear to stop now, to turn back, to 
change the plan. It is so easy simply to go forward, the money will 
be his inside five minutes, then he will give Jabavu the slip and in 
another fifteen minutes he will be in the house of that friend who 
will shelter him safely till morning. It is all so easy, so easy. And to 
go back difficult and, above all, shameful. So he shuts his teeth 
dose and promises himself: You wait, my fine kraal nigger. In a 
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moment I’ll have got the money, and you might be caught. And 
even if you’re not, what will you do without me ? You’ll go back to 
the gang, and without me they’re like a lot of chickens, and you’ll 
be in trouble with the police inside a week. The thought gives him 
great pleasure, so strong he nearly laughs, and in good humour he 
takes Jabavu’s wrist and pulls him forward. 

They walk until they are ten paces f rom the window, just beyond 
where the light falls dimly, showing the ground, rough and broken, 
and the bush under the window standing dense and black. The 
damp and windy dark is loud in their ears. They can see how Mr 
Mizi’s son lies sprawled on his bed, still dressed. He has fallen 
asleep with a book in his hand. 

Jerry thinks rapidly, then he says: ‘You will climb quickly in at 
the window. Do not try to be clever. 1 can throw a knife as well as 
I can use it close, so . . . ’ He wriggles it lightly against the cloth of 
Jabavu’s coat and with what exultation feels Jabavu move away! 
It is strange that Jabavu has no fear for himself, but it hurts him 
even now to imagine his jacket cut and spoilt. He has moved away 
instinctively, almost with irritation, as if a fly were pesteringhim, 
yet he moved, and he hears Jerry’s voice, now strong and con- 
fident: ‘You will keep away from the door into the other room. 
You will stand against the wall, with your back to it, and reach out 
your arm sideways and switch the light off. You needn’t think you 
can be clever, for I shall keep my torch on you, so ... ’ And he 
switches on the tiny torch he has in the palm of his hand, that 
sends a single, strong beam of light, as narrow as a pencil. He 
switches it off and grips his teeth tight, against the desire to curse, 
because the blood where Jabavu bit him is making the torch 
slippery. ‘Then I shall come into the room and tie that fool on the 
bed quickly, and then you will show me the money.’ 

Jabavu is silent, and then he says: ‘But this money. I have 
told you there is no money. Why do you really come to this 
house?’ 

Jerry grips his arm and says : ‘It’s time to stop joking.’ 

Jabavu says: ‘Sometimes I said that there was money, but it was 
when we were making jokes. Surely you understood. . . . ’ He stops, 
thinking about the nature of those jokes. Then he thinks : It does 
not matter, for when I am inside I shall call the Mizi’s. 

Jeny says : ‘And how could there not be money ? Where does he 
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keep the money for the League? Did you not see the place where 
such people keep what is forbidden ? When 1 took money from Mr 
Samu it was in such a place. ... * But Jabavu has pulled his arm 
free and is walking forward through the light to the window, mak- 
ing no effort to quieten his steps. Jerry hisses after him: ‘Quiet, 
quiet, you fool.’ 

Then Jabavu pushes his heavy shoulder against the window so 
that it slides up with a bang, and he climbs in. Behind him Jerry 
is dancing and swearing with rage. For a second he wavers with 
the thought of running away. Then it as if he sees a big tin full of 
money, and he flings himself across the lit space after Jabavu and 
climbs in the window. 

The two young men have climbed in at a window filled with 
light, and made a great deal of noise. The boy on the bed stirs, but 
Jerry has leaned over him, tangled his eyes in a cloth and stuffed 
into his mouth a handkerchief into which is kneaded some wet 
dough, while in the same movement he has knelt on his legs. He 
ties him with some thick string and in a moment the boy cannot 
move or see or cry out. But when Jabavu secs Mr Mizi’s son lying 
tied up on the bed, something inside him moves and speaks, the 
heavy load of fatalistic indifference lifts, and he raises his voice 
and shouts: ‘Mr Mizi, Mrs Mizi!’ It is the voice of a terrified child, 
for his terror of Jerry has returned. Jerry whips round, cursing, 
and lifts his arm with the knife in it. Jabavu jumps forward and 
grabs his wrist. The two stand swaying together under the light, 
their arms straining for the knife, when there is a noise in the room 
behind. Jerry springs aside, very quickly, so that Jabavu staggers, 
and then he jumps away and out of the window. As the door opens 
Jabavu is staggering back against the door with the knife in his 
hand. 

It is Mr Mizi and Mrs Mizi, and when they see him Mr Mizi 
leaps forward and grips his arms to his body with his own, and 
Jabavu says: ‘No, no, I am your friend.’ 

Mr Mizi speaks over his shoulder to Mrs Mizi: ‘Leave that 
boy. Give me some cloth to tie this one with.’ For Mrs Mizi is 
moaning with fear over her son, who is lying helpless and half 
suffocated under the cloth. And Jabavu stands limp under Mr 
Mizi’s hands and says: ‘I am not a thief, I called you, but believe 
me,^Mr Mizi, I wanted to warn you.’ Mr Mizi is too angry to 
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listen. He grips Jabavu’s wrists and watches Mrs Mizi let her son 
loose. 

Then Mrs Mizi turns to Jabavu and says, half crying: ‘We 
helped you, you came to our house, and now you steal from 
us.* 

‘No, no, Mrs Mizi, it is not so, I will tell you.’ 

‘You will tell the police,’ says Mr Mizi roughly. And Jabavu, 
looking at the hard, angry face of Mr Mizi, feels that he has been 
betrayed. Somewhere inside him that well of despair slowly begins 
to fill again. 

The boy who is now sitting on the bed holding his jaw, which 
has been wrenched with the big lump of dough, says: ‘Why did 
you do it ? Have we harmed you ?’ 

Jabavu says: ‘It was not I, it was the other.’ 

But the son has had cloth wound over his eyes before he even 
opened them, and has seen nothing. 

Then Mr Mizi looks at the knife lying on the ground and says: 
‘You are a murderer as well as thief.’ There is blood on the 
floor. Jabavu says: ‘No, the blood must be from Jerry’s hand, 
which I bit.’ Already his voice is sullen. 

Mrs Mizi says, with contempt: ‘You think we arc fools. Twice 
you have run away. Once from Mr and Mrs Samu when they 
helped you in the bush. Then from us, when we helped you. All 
these weeks you have been with the matsotsis, and now you come 
here with a knife and expect us to say nothing when you tie our 
son and fill his mouth with uncooked bread?’ 

Jabavu goes quite limp in Mr Mizi’s grip. He says, simply: 
‘You do not believe me.’ Despair goes through his veins like a 
dark poison. For the second lime that despair takes the people 
with him by surprise. Mr Mizi lets go his grip and Mrs Mizi, who 
is crying bitterly, says: ‘And a knife, Jabavu, a knife!’ 

Mr Mizi picks up the knife, sees there is no blood on it, looks 
at the blood on the floor, anrl says: ‘One thing is true. The blood 
does not come from a knife wound.’ But Jabavu’s eyes are on the 
floor, and his face is heavy and indifferent. 

Then the police come, all at once, some climbing through the 
window, some from the front of the house. The police put hand- 
cuffs on Jabavu and take a statement from Mr Mizi. Mrs Mizi is 
still crying and fluttering around her son. 
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Only once does Jabavu speak. He says: ‘I am not a thief. I came 
here to tell you. I wish to live honestly.’ 

And at this the policemen laugh and say that Jabavu, after only 
a few weeks in the Township is known as one of the cleverest 
thieves and a member of the worst gang. And now, because of him, 
they will all be caught and put into prison. 

Jabavu hears this with indifference. He looks at Mrs Mizi, and 
it is with the bitter look of a child whose mother has betrayed him. 
Then he looks at Mr Mizi, and it is the same look. They look in a 
puzzled way at Jabavu. But Mr Mizi is thinking: All my life 1 try 
to live in such a way to keep out of sight of the police, and now 
this little fool is going to make me waste time in the courts and get 
a name for being in trouble. 

Jabavu is taken to the police van, and is driven to the prison. 
There he lies that night, and sleeps with the dark, dreamless sleep 
of a man who has gone beyond hope. The Mizi’s have betrayed 
him. There is nothing left. 

In the morning he expects to be taken to the court, but he is 
transferred to another cell in the prison. He thinks this must be 
very serious indeed, for it is a cell to himself, a small brick room 
with a stone floor and a window high up with bars. 

A day passes, then another. The warders speak to him and he 
aoes not answer. Then a policeman comes to ask him questions, 
and Jabavu does not say a word. The policeman is first patient, 
then impatient, and finally threatening. He says the police know 
everything and Jabavu will gain nothing by keeping quiet. But 
Jabavu is silent because he does not care. He wishes only the 
policeman would go away, which at last he does. 

They bring him food and water, but he does not eat or drink 
unless he is told to do so, and then he eats or drinks automatically, 
but is likely to forget, and sit immobile, with a piece of bread or 
the mug in his hand. And he sleeps and sleeps as if his soul is 
drugging itself so that he may slip easily into death. He does not 
think of death, but it is there with him, in his cell, like a big, black 
shadow. 

And so a week passes, though Jabavu does not know it. 

On the eighth day the door opens and a white preacher comes in. 
Jabavu is asleep, but the warder kicks him till he wakes, then gives 
him a shake so that he stands up, and finally he sits when 
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the preacher tells him to sit. He does not look at the preacher. 

This man is a Mr Tennent from the Church of England, who 
visits the prisoners once a week. He is a tall man, lean, grey, 
stooping. He moves slowly, speaks slowly, and gives an impression 
of distrusting even the words he chooses to use. 

He is a deeply doubting man, as are so many of his persuasion. 
Perhaps, if he were from another church, that which the Africans 
call the Romans, he would enter this cell in a different way. Sin 
is this, a soul is that, there would be definite things to say, and his 
words would have the ring of a faith which does not change with 
changing life. 

But Mr Tennent’s church allows him much latitude in belief. 
Also, he has been working with the poorer Africans of this city 
for many years, and he sees Jabavu rather as Mr Mizi sees him. 
First, there is an economic process, and caught in it like a leaf in a 
whirlpool, there is Jabavu. He believes that to call a child like 
Jabavu sinful is lack of charity. On the other hand, a man who 
believes in God, if not the devil, must put the blame on some- 
thing or someone - and what or who should it be ? He does not 
know. His view of Jabavu robs him of comfort, even for him- 
self. 

This man, who comes to the prison every week, hates this work 
from the bottom of his heart because he docs not trust himself. He 
enters Jabavu’s cell taking himself to task for lack of sympathy, 
and at the first glance towards Jabavu he hardens himself. He has 
often seen such prisoners weeping like children and calling on their 
mothers, a sign which is deeply distasteful to him because he is 
English and despises such shows of emotion. He has seen them 
stubborn and indifferent and bitter. This is bad, but better than 
the weeping. He has also, and very often, seen them as Jabavu is, 
silent, motionless, their eyes lacking sight. It is a condition he 
dislikes more than any other, because it is foreign to his own being. 
He has seen prisoners condemned to death as Jabavu is today ; they 
are dead long before the noose goes round their neck. But Jabavu 
is not going to be hung, his offence is comparatively light, and so 
this despair is altogether irrational, and Mr Tennent knows by 
experience that he is not equipped to deal with it. 

He scats himself on an uncomfortable chair that the warder has 
brought in, and wonders why he finds it hard to speak of God. 
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Jabavu is not a Christian, as can be seen from his papers, but 
should that prevent a man of God from speaking of Him ? After a 
long silence he says: ‘1 can sec that you are very unhappy. 1 should 
like to help you.’ 

The words are flat and thin and weak, and Jabavu does not 
move. 

‘You are in great trouble. But if you spoke of it, it might ease 
you.’ 

Not a sound from Jabavu, and his eyes do not move. 

For the hundredth time Mr Tennent thinks that it would be 
better if he resigned from this work and let one of his colleagues 
do it who do not think of better housing and bigger wages rather 
than of God, But he continues in his mild, patient voice: ‘Perhaps 
things are better than you think. You seem to be too unhappy for 
the trouble you are in. There will be only light charges against you. 
Housebreaking and being without proper employment, and that 
is not so serious.’ 

Jabavu remains motionless. 

‘There has been such a long delay in the case because of the 
number of people involved in it. Your accomplice, the man they 
call Jerry, has been denounced by his gang as the person who 
incited you to rob the Mizis’ house.’ 

At the name Mizi, Jabavu stirs slightly, then remains still. 

Oerry will be charged with organizing the robbery, for carrying 
a knife, and for being in the city without proper employment. The 
police suspect he has been involved in many other things, but 
nothing can be proved. He will get a fairly heavy sentence - that is 
to say, he will if he is caught. They think he is on his way to 
Johannesburg. When they catch him he will be put in prison. They 
have also caught a coloured man who has been giving Africans, 
you among them, false employment. But this man is very ill in 
hospital and is not expected to live. As regards the other members 
of the gang, the police will charge them with being without proper 
employment, but that is all. There has been such a cloud of lies 
and counter-charges that it has been a very difficult case for the 
police. But you must remember it is your first offence, and you are 
very young, and things will not go badly for you.’ 

Silence from Jabavu. Then Mr Tennent thinks: Why should I 
comfort this boy as if he were innocent? The police tell me they 
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know him to have been involved with all kinds of wickedness, even 
if they cannot prove it. He changes his voice and says, sternly: ‘I 
am not saying the fact that you were known to be a member of a 
gang will not influence your sentence. You will have to pay the 
penalty for breaking the law. It is thought you may get a year in 
prison. . . . ’ 

He stops, for he can see that if he said ten years it would be the 
same to Jabavu. He remains silent for some time, thinking, for he 
has a choice to make which is not easy. That morning Mr Mizi 
came to his house and asked him if he intended to visit the prison. 
When he said Yes, Mr Mizi asked him if he would take a letter to 
Jabavu. Now, it is against the rules to take letters to prisoners. 
Mr Tennent has never broken the law. Also, he dislikes Mr Mizi, 
because he dislikes all politics and politicians. He thinks Mr Mizi 
is nothing but a loud-voiced, phrase-making demagogue out for 
power and self-glory. Yet he cannot disapprove of Mr Mizi 
entirely, who asks nothing for his people but what he, Mr Tennent, 
sincerely believes to be just. At first he refused to take the letter, 

then he stiffly said Yes, he would try The letter is in his pocket 

now. 

At last he takes the letter from his pocket and says: T have a 
letter for you,’ Jabavu still does net move. 

‘You have friends waiting to help you,’ he says, loudly, trying to 
make his words pierce Jabavu’s apathy. Jabavu lifts his eyes. After 
a long pause he says: ‘What friends?’ 

It gives Mr Tennent a shock to hear his voice, after such a 
silence. ‘It is from Mr Mizi,’ he says, stiffly. 

Jabavu snatches it, scrambles up and stands under the light that 
falls from the small, high window. He tears off the envelope, and 
it falls to the floor. Mr Tennent picks it up and says: ‘I am not 
really supposed to give you letters,’ and understands that his voice 
sounds angry. And this is unjust, for it is his own responsibility 
that he agreed. He does not like injustice, and he controls his 
voice and says: ‘Read it quickly and then give it back to me. That 
is what Mr Mizi asked.’ 

Jabavu is staring at the letter. It begins : ‘My son ... ’ And at this 
the tears begin to roll down his cheeks. And Mr Tennent is 
embarrassed and put out, and he thinks: ‘Now we are going to 
have one of these unplea^t displays, I suppose.’ Then he chides 
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himself again for lacking Christian charity, and turns his back so 
as not to be offended by Jabavu’s tears. Also it is necessary to watdi 
the door in case the warder should come in too soon. 

Jabavu reads: 

I wish to tell you that I believe you told the truth when you said you 
came unwillingly to my house, and that you wished to warn us. What I 
do not understand is what you expected us to do then. For certain mm- 
bers of the gang have come to me saying that you told them you expected 
me to find you employment and look after you. They came to me think- 
ing I would then defend them to the police. This I shall not do. I have no 
.time for criminals. If I do not understand this case, neither does anyone 
else. For a whole week the police have been interviewing these people 
and their accomplices, and very little can be proved, except that the brain 
was the man Jerry, and that he used some kind of pressure on you. They ^ 
appear to be afraid of him, and also of you, for it seems to me there are 
things you might tell the police if you wished. 

And now you must try to understand what I am going to say. I am 
writing only because Mrs Mizi persuaded me to write. I tell you honestly 
I have no sympathy with you. . . . 

And here Jabavu lets the paper fall, and the coldness begins to 
creep around his heart. But Mr Tennent, tense and nervous at the 
door, says: ‘Quickly, Jabavu. Read it quickly. 

so Jabavu continues to read, and slowly the coldness 
dissolves, leaving behind it a feeling he does not understand, but it 
is not a bad feeling. 

Mrs Mizi tells me I think too much from the head and too little from the 
heart, She says you are nothing but a child. This may be so, but you do 
not behave like a child, and so I shall speak to you as a man and expect 
you to act like one. Mrs Mizi wishes me to go to the Court and say we 
know you, and that you were led astray by evil companions, and that you 
are good at heart. Mrs Mizi uses words like good and evil with ease, and 
perhaps it is because of her mission education, but as for me,.l distrust 
them, and 1 shall leave them to the Reverend Mr Tennent, who I hope 
will bring you this letter. 

1 know only this, that you are very intelligent and gifted and that you 
could make good use of your gifts if you wanted. I know also that until 
now you have acted as if the world owes you a good time for nothing. But 
we are living in a very difficult time, when there is much suffering, and I 
can see no reason why you should be different from everyone else. Now, 

1 shall have to come to Court as a witness, because it was my house that 
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